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T HE 
PRE EA 


1 reigns of Philip King of Macedon and Alex- 
ander his ſon, which are the ſubject of this 
volume, contain the ſpace of thirty-ix years; the 
reign of the ſormer including twenty-four, and that 
of the latter, twelve. They extend from the firſt 
year of the CVch Olympiad, of the year of the world 
3044, to the firſt year of the CXIVth Olympic, 
which anſwers to the year of the world 3680. 

Ihe kings who reigned during that time in Perſia, 
were, Artaxerxes Ochus, Arles and Darius Codoman- 
nus. The Perſian empire expired with the laſt. 

We know not any thing concerning the tranfacti- 
ons of the Jews during theſe thirty-ſix years, except 
what we are told by Joſephus, book 11. chap. 7. and 
8. of his Antiquittes of the Feu, under the high- 
prieſts John or Johanan, and Jaddus. 'Thete will be 
mentioned in the courſe of this hiſtory, with which 
that of the Jews is intermixed. 

The above-mentioned {pace of thirty-fix. years 
(with reſpe& to the Roman hiſtory) extends from the 
393d tothe 429th year from the foundation of Rome. 
The great men, who made the moſt conſpicuous fi- 
gure among the Romans during that ſpace of time, 


vere Appius Claudius the dictator, T. Quinctius Ca- 


pitolinus, Tit. Manlius Torquatus, L. Papirius Cur- 
lor, VI. Valerius Corvinus, Q. Fabius Maximus, and 
the two Dcli, who devoted themſelves to death for 
the ſake of their country. 
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The names of Philip and Alexander, of whom we 
are now to ſpeak, are ſo well known, that it would he 
ſuperfluous to inform our readers, that the hiſtory of 
thoſe two princes is very important and affecting. 

It were to be wiſhed, that the entire life of Philip 
of Macedon, written by ſome antient author, had 
come down to us; or (tince w have no ſuch lite Y that 
ſome modern writer had collected with c care, from 
various atithors, the ſeveral] renne relating to 
it. For want of this, I have had rccourle chicty to * 


_ Demolthenes, and the interpreters of this orator ; 


particularly to the notes of M. de Tourret], and tho'e 
of Signior + Lucchefini, a noble patrician of Lucca, 
whole remarks are very learned. 

With regard to Alexander the Great, not to men— 
tion Diodor us Siculus, and Juſtin; Quintus Curtius, 
Piutarch and Arrian have treated very largely of that 
monarch. The latter, who was a difciple of Ep-tes 
tus, was of Nicomedia in Bithyma. He flouriſhed 
under the E my cror Adrian and the two Antonines. 
Arrian was a ſoldier, as well as a philoſopher and hi- 
ſtorian; and this appears from the deſcriptions he 
gives of battles, which are much more accurate and 
exact than thoſe of Quintvus Curtius. His ſtyle is 
flinple and unacorned, and he makes but few or no 
reflections: but this limplicity is in intel) ſuperior to 
the iplendid dition of the Latin biltorian, Arrian 
wrote the campaigns of Alexander the Great in ieven 
books, in imitation of Xenophon, who had related 
tho'e of Cyrus in rhe fame number of books; which 
circumſtance, with ſome retemblance in their ſtyles, 
has occaſioned his being fometimes called the mo- 
dern Xenophon. +Hiz i ſtor y of India compru ed! in 


el frequently cite ſome Greek authors, w hoſe editions I forgot 
to mention. a 
Demoſthenes, printed at Frankfort, anno 1604. 
Ifocrates, in 8vo, of Paul Stephens, 1504. : 
Arrian, by James Gronovius; printed at Leyden, in 1704. 


+ Theſe notes were printed at Rome, in 1732 
| | One 
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one book only, ſeems | in ſome meaſure the ſequel and 
concluſion of that of Alexander. 

QuixTuUs Curtius wrote the fame hiſtory in ten 
books; the two firſt of which were not tranſmitted 
£0 Us, but have been ſupplied by Freinikemius. The 
time in which Quintus Ct tis lived is not exactly 
known; a eircumſtance whic! 11-4148 occationed a great 
ditpute among the learned; ſome of whom place 
him under Auguſtus or Tiberits others. under Ve- 
ſpaſian, and others 2gain under Trajan. His ſtyle is 

torid and agreeable ; luis biltory abounds with judi— 

os reflections : and very beautiful ſpeeches ; but the 
Jatter are generally too long, and have too much the 
air of declamation. His clouglüts, tho' ingenious, 
and very oſten extrem ety juſt, Rave however a con- 
ceited glitter, an affected brightneſs, which do not 
cem 10 argue the character of the Auguſtan age. 
it would be ſurpriſine g, if Up nus Curtius had ved 
before Quintillan, that rhe latter, in his enumeration 
of the Latin authors, fnould have made no mention 
of fo remarkable an hiſtorian. Be this as it will (for 
leave the decition of it to the Jearngd) Ihave made 
uſe of that great author, as well as of T0 excellent 
tranſlation which M. de Vaugelos has given us of him. 
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Sect. I. The birth and infancy of Philip. Beginning 
of his reign, His firſt conqueſts. The birth of 
Alexander, I 
Ster. II. The ſacred war. Sequel of the hiſtory of 
Philip. He endeavours in vain to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the paſs of Thermopylæ, 22 
Ster. III. Demoſthenes, upon Philip's attempting Ther— 
mopylz, harangues the Athenians, and animates them 
againſt that Prince. Little regard 1s paid to his oration. 
Olynthus, upon the point of being beſieged by Philip, 
addreſſes the Athenians for ſuccour. Demoſthenes en- 
deavours by his orations to rouze them out of their le- 
thargy. They ſend but a very weak ſuccour, and Phi- 
lip at length takes Olynthus, 28 


Ster. IV. Philip declares in favour of Thebes againſt 


the Phocæans, and thereby engages in the ſacred war, 
He lulls the Athenians, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of Demoſthenes, into ſecurity, by a pretended 
peace, and falſe promiſes He ſeizes on Thermopylzx, 
ſubjects the Phocæans, and puts an end to the ſacred 
war. He is admitted into the council of the Am- 
phityons, $50.5, 48 
Ster. V. Philip, being returned to Macedonia, extends 
his conqueſts into Illyria and Thrace. He projects a 


league with the Thebans, the Meſſenians, and the Ar- 


gives, to invade Peloponneſus in concert with them. 
Athens declaring in favour of the Lacedzmonians, this 
league is diſſolved, He again attempts Eubœa, but 
Phocion drives him out of it. Character of that cele- 
brated Athenian. Philip beſieges Perinthus and Byzan- 
tium. The Athenians, animated by the orations of 
_ Demoſthenes, ſend ſuccours to thoſe two cities, under 
the conduct of Phocion, who forces him to raiſe the 
hiege of thoſe places, | 48 


E Nr. vii 


Srcr. VI. Philip, by his intrigues, gets himſelf ap- 
pointed generaliſſimo of the Greeks, in the council of 
the Amphictyons. He policfſes himſelf of Elatea. The 
Athenians and 'Thebans, alarmed at the conqueſt of 
this city, unite againſt Philip. He makes overtures of 
peace, which, upon the remonſtrances of Demoſthe- 
nes, are rejected. A battle is fought at Chæronea, 
where Philip gains a fignal victory. Demoſthenes is 
accuſed and brought to a trial by Aſchines, The latter 
is baniſhed, and goes to Rhodes, 68 

Sect. VII. Philip, in the aſſembly of the Amphictyons, 
is declared general of the Greeks againſt the Perfians, 
and prepares for that expedition. Domeſtic troubles in 
his houſhold. He divorces Olympias, and marries 
another lady. He ſolemnizes the marriage of Cleopa- 
tra his daughter with Alexander King of Epirus, and is 


killed at the nuptials, 87 
SecT. VIII. Memorable actions and ſayings of Philip. 
Good and bad qualities of that prince, —5 92 


BOOK XV. 


Secrt. I. Alexander's birth. The temple of Epheſus is 
burnt the ſame day. The happy natural inclinations 
of that prince. Ariſtotle is appointed his preceptor, 
who inſpires him with a ſurprizing taſte for learning. 
He breaks Bucepbalus, | 104 

Sgcr. II. Alexander, after the death of Philip, aſcends 
the throne at twenty years of age. He ſubjeQs and re- 
duces the nations contiguous. to Macedon who had re- 
volted. He goes into Greece to diſſolve the alliance 
formed againſt him. He poſleſles himſelf of, and de- 
ſtroys Thebes, and pardons the Athenians. He gets 
himſelf nominated, in the diet or aſſembly at Corinth, 
generaliſſimo of the Greeks againſt Perſia. He returns 
to Macedon, and makes preparations for carrying his 
arms into Aſia, 115 

Sect. III. Alexander ſets out from Macedon upon his 
expedition againſt the Perſians. He arrives at Ilion, 
and pays great honour to the tomb of Achilles. He 
fights the firſt battle againſt the Perſians at the river 
Granicus, and obtains a famous victory, : 126 

ECT. 


vii SCN. 

Ster. IV. Alexander conquers the greateſt part of Aſia 
Minor. He falls ſick of a mortal diſtemper, occaſioned 
by bathing in the river Cydnus. Philip the phytician 
cures him in a few days. Alexander paſſes the ſtraits 
of Cilicia. Darius advances in the mean time. The 
bold and free anſwer of Caridemus to that prince, which 
coſts him his life. Deſcription of Darius's march, 136 

Secr. V. Alexander gains a famous victory over Darius 
near the city of Iſſus. The conſequences of that victory, 154 

Sgcr. VI. Alexander marches victorious into Syria. The 
treaſures depoſited in Damaſcus are delivered to him, 
Darius writes a letter to Alexander in the moſt haughty 
terms, which he anſwers in the ſame ſtyle. The gates 
of the city of Sidon are opened to him. Abdolonymus 
is placed upon the throne againſt his will. Alexander 
lays ſiege to Tyre, which at laſt, after having made a 
vigorous defence for four months, is taken by ſtorm. 
The fulfilling of the different prophecies relating to 
Tyre, 171 

Sect. VII. Darius writes a ſecond letter to Alexander, 
Journey of the latter to Jeruſalem. The honour he 
pays to Jaddus the high prieſt. He is ſhewn thoſe 
prophecies of Daniel which relate to himſelf. The 
King grants great privileges to the Jews, but refules 
them to the Samaritans. He beſieges and takes Gaza, 
enters Egypt, and ſubdues that country. He there lays 
the foundations of Alexandria, then goes into Libva, 
where he viſits the temple of jupiter Ammon, and cautes 
himſelf to be declarzd the ſon of that god. His retura 
into Egypt, 202 

Secr. VIII. Alexander, after his return from Egypt, re- 
ſolves to go in purſuit of Darius. At his ſetting out, ho 
hears of the death of that monarch's queen. He cauſes 

the ſeveral honours to be paid her which were due to 
her rank. He patles the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
comes up with Darius. The famous battle of Arbela, 22 

SzcT. IX. Alexander poſſeſſes himſelf of Arbela, Babylon, 
Suſa, Perſepolis; and finds immenſe riches in thoſe ci- 
ties. In the heat of drinking he ſets fire to the palace 

of Perſepolis, 241 

Sect. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana. He is betrayed, and 

put in chains by Beſſus governor of Bactria. The lat- 

ter, upon Alexander's advancing towards him, flies, af- 
der 
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ter having covered Darius with wounds, who expires 
a few moments before Alexander's arrival. He ſends his 


corpſe to Syſigambis, | | 2 
Ster. XI, Vices which firſt cauſed the declenſion, and at 
lait the ruin of the Perſian empire, 26 


Sker. XII. Lacedemonia revolts from the Macedonians, 
with almoſt al]! Peloponneſus. Antipater marches out 
upon this occafion, defeats the enemy in a battle, in 
which Agis is killed. Alexander marches againſt Beſ- 
ſus. Thaleſtris, Queen of the Amazons, comes to vi- 
fit kim from a far country. Alexander, at his return 
from Parthia, abandons himſelf to pleaſure and exceſs, 
He continues his march towards Beſſus. A pretended 
conſpiracy of Philotas againſt the King. He, and Par- 
menio his father, are put to death. Alexander ſubdues 
ſeveral nations. He at laſt arrives in Bactriana, whither 
Beſſus is brought to him, 269 

Ster. XIII. Alexander, after taking a great many cities 
in Bactriana, builds one near the river laxarthes, which 
he calls by his pn name. The Scythians, alarmed at 
the building of this city, as it would be a check upon 
them, ſend ambafſſadors to the King, who addreſs them- 
ſelves to him with uncommon freedom. After havin 
diſmined them, he croſſes the Iaxarthes, gains a Sena 
victory over the Scythians, and behaves with humanity 
towards the vanquiſhed, He checks and puniſhes the 
inſurreQion of the Sogdians, ſends Beſſus to Ecbatana 
to be put to death, and takes the city of Petra, which 
was thought impreg nable, 202 

zer XIV The death of Clitus. Several expeditions of 
Alexander. He coramands worſhip to be paid to him- 

ſelf after the manner of the Perſians. Diſcontents a- 

riſe among the Macedonians. Death of Calliſthenes 

the philoſopher, | 307 

| Seer. XV. Alexander ſets out for India. A digreſſion 
| with regard to that country. He beſieges and takes 
. ſeveral cities which appeared impregnable, and is often 
in danger of his life. He paſſes the river Indus, af- 
; terwards the Hydaſves, and gains a ſignal victory over 
1 Porus, whom he reſtores to his throne, | 322 
p Sect. XVI. Alexander advances into india. A digreſſion 
relating to the Brachmans. That prince reſolves to march 

as far as the Ganges, which raiſes a general diſcontent 

| In 
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in his army. Remonſtrances being made to him on that 
account, he lays aſide his deſign, and is contented with 

oing no further than the ocean. He ſubdues all things 
in his way thither, and is expoſed to great danger at the 
ſiege of the city of the Oxydracæ; and arriving at laſt 
at the ocean, he afterwards prepares for his return into 
Europe, 344 


SECT. XVII. Alexander, in his march thro? deſarts, is 


SE 


grievouſly diſtreſſed by famine. He arrives at Paſa- 
gardæ, where Cyrus's monument ſtood. Orſines, a 
powerful lord, is put to death by the clandeſtine in— 
trigues of Bagoas the enuuch. Calanus the indian aſcends 
a funeral pile, where he puts himſelf to death. Alex- 
ander marries Statira the daughter of Darius. Harpa- 
lus arrives at Athens; Demoſthenes is baniſhed. The 
Macedonian ſoldiers make an inſurrection, which Alex- 
ander appeaſes. He recalls Antipater from Macedonia, 
and ſends Craterus in his room. The King's forrow for 
the death of Hephæſtion, | 365 
cr. XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon, contrary to the 
ſiniſter predictions of the Magi and other ſoothſayers. 
He there forms the plans of ſeveral voyages aud con- 
Gueſts, He ſets about repairing the breaches made in 
the piers of the Tigris and Euphrates, and rebuilding 
the temple of Belus. He abandons himſelf to immo- 
derate drinking, which brings him to his end. The 
univerſal grief ſpread over the whole empi:e upon that 
account. Syſigambis is not able to ſurvive him, Pre- 
parations ate made to convey Alexander's corpſe to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon in Libya, 38 


SECT. XIX. The judgment we are to form of Alexan- 


der, 401 


SECT. XX. Reflections on the Perſians, Greeks and Ma- 


cedonians, by Monſ. Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, 4.24 
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SECT. I. The th and infancy of Philip. Begiming 
of his reivn. His firſt congueſis. The tirth of 
Alexander. 


A EDON was an hereditary kingdom, 
lituated in antient Thrace, and bounded 
on the ſouch by the mountains of Theflaly; 
on the eaſt by Bœotia and Pieria ; on the weſt by the 
Lynceſtes; and on the north by Mygdonia and Pela- 
gonia. But after Philip had conquered part of Thrace 
and Illyrium, this kingdom extended from the Adri- 
atic ſea to the river Strymon. Edeſla was at firſt the 
capital of it, but afterwards reſigned that honour to 


Pella, famous for giving birth to Philip and Alexander. 


Philip, whoſe hiſtory we are going to write, was 
the ſon of Amyntas II. who is reckoned the ſixteenth 
King of Macedon from Caranus, who had founded 
that kingdom about four hundred and thirty yea - be- 

ore, 
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fore, that is, amo nnindi 32 12, and before Chriſt 794. 
The hiſtory of all theſe monarchs is ſufficiently ob- 
ſcure, and includes little more than ſeveral wars with 
the Illyrians, the Thraclans, and other neighbouring 
people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to deſcend from 
Hercules by Caranus, and conſequently to have been 
Greeks originally, Notwithſtanding this, Demo- 
ſthenes often ſtiles them Barbarians, eſpecially | in his 
invectives againſt Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave 
this name to all other nations, without EXCEPLIOE the 
Macedonians (a). Alexander, King of Macedon in 
the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, u upon pretence of 
his being a Bar barian, from the Olympic gaz MCs; an 1d 
was not admitted to ſhare in them, till aſter 1aVINg 
proved his being deſcended originally from Argos. 
(5) The above-mentioned Alexander „when he went 
over from the Perſian camp to that of the Greeks, in 
order to acquaint the latter, that Mardonius was de- 
termined to charge them by turpriſe at day-break, 
juſtified his erfidy by his antient deſcent, which he 
declared to be from the Greeks. 

The antient kings of Macedon did not think it be- 
neath themſelves to live at different times under the 
protection of the Athemans, Thebans and Spartans, 
changing their alliances as it ſuited their intereſt. Of 
this we have ſeveral inſtances in Thucydides. One of 
them, named Perdiccas, with whom the Athenians 
were diſſatisfied, became their tributary ; which con- 
cinued from their ſettling a colony in Amphipolis, 
under Agnon the ſon of Niclas, about forty- eight years 
before the Peloponneſian war, till Braſidas, the Lace- 
dæmonian general, about the fifth or ſixth year of 
that war, raiſed that whole province againſt them, and 
drove them from the frontiers of Macedon. 

We ſhall ſoon fee this Macedon, which formerly 
had paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, the 


(a) Herod, I. 5. c. 22. (5) Idem, I. 9. c. 44. 
arbiter 


* 
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arbiter of Greece; and triumph, under Alexander, 
ao all the forces of Atta. 
M (c) Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the 
third year of the nincty-ſixch Olympiad. Having, 
the very year after, been warmly attacked by the II- 
lyrians, and diſpoſſeſled of a great part of his kingdom, 
which he thought it ſcarce poſſible for him ever to re- 
cover again, he addreſſed himſelf to the Olynchians; 
and in order to engage them the more firmly in bis 
intereſt, he had given up to them a conſiderable tract 
of land in the neighbourhood of their city. According 
to ſome authors, Argæus, who was of the blood-royal, 
being ſupported by the Athenians, and taking advan- 
tage of the troubles which broke out in Macedonia, 
reigned there two years. (d) Amyntas was reſtored 
to the throne by the Theſſalians; upon which he was 
deſirous of reſuming the poileſiion of the lands, which 
nothing but che ill ſituation of his affairs had obliged - 
him to reſign to the Olynthians. This occationed a 
war; but Amyntas, not being ſtrong enough to make 
head ſingly againſt {o powerful a people, the Greeks 
and the Athenians in particular ſent him ſuccours, 
and enabled him to weaken the power of the Olyn— 
thians, who threatned him with a total and impending 
ruin. (e) It was then that Amyntas, in an atlembly of 
the Greeks, to which he had {ent a deputation, en- 
date to unite with them to enable the Athenians to 
poſleſs themſelves of Amphipolis, declaring that this 
city belonged to the laſt mentioned people. This 
ſtrong alliance was continued after his death with 
*Queen Eurydice, his widow, as we {hall ſoon ſee. 
(f) Philip, one of the fons of Amyntas, was born 
the {ame year this monarch declared war againſt the 
Olynthians. This Philip was father of Alexander 
dhe Great; for we cannot diſtinguiſh him better, than 


. 


85 


Fi 


() A. M. 3621, Ant. J. C. 383. (e) Æſchin de fall. legat. 
P+ 400. (/) A. M. 36321. Ant. J. C. 383. 


| (c) A. M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. Diod. . 14. P- 307. 341. 
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by calling him the father of ſuch a ſon, as * Cicero 
obſerves of the father of Cato of Utica. 

(g Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty. 
four years. He left three legitimate children, whom 
Eurydice had hrought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas 
and Philip, and a natural ſon named Ptolomy. 

Alexander ſucceeded his father as eldeſt ſon. In the 
very beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a ſharp 
war againſt the Illyrians, neighbours to, and perpetu- 
al enemies of, Macedonia. Concluding afterwards a 
peace with them, he put Philip, his younger brother 
an infant, into their hands, by way of hoſtage, who 
was ſoon tent back to him. Alexander reigned but 
One year, 

( The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas, 
his brother, who was become eldeſt by his death; but 
Pauſanias, a Prince of the blood-royal, who had been 
exiled, diſputed with lim, and was ſupported by a 

reat number of Macedonians. He began by ſeizing 
me tortrefles. Happily for the new King, Iphicra- 
tes was then in that country, whither the Athenians 
had ſent him with a {mall fleet; not to beſiege Amphi- 
polis as yet, but only to take a view of the place, and 
make the neceſſary preparations for beſieging it. Eury- 
dice hearing of his arrival, deſired to fee him, intend- 
Ing to requeſt his afliftance againſt Pauſanias. When 
he was come into the palace, and had ſcated himſelf, 
the afflicted Queen, the better to excite his compaſſion, 
takes her two children Perdiccas and + Philip, and 
ſets the former in the arms, and the latter on the knees 
of Iphicrates; the then {poke thus to him: “Re- 
& member, Iphicrates, chat Amvntas, the father 
« of theſe unhappy orphans, had always a love for 


(g) A. M. 3629. Ant. J. C. 375. Diod. p. 373. Juſtin. I. 7, 
c. 4. (H) A. M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. Aſch. de falſ. 
legat. p. 399, 400. 

M. Cato ſententiam dixit hujus noſtri Catonis pater. Ut enim 
cxteri ex patribus, ſic hie, qui lumen illud progenuit, ex filio eſt no- 
minandus. De Offic. I. 3. u. 66. 

+ Philip was thea not leſs than nine years old. 
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ad « your country, and adopted you for his ſon. This dou- 
cc ble tie lays you under a double obligation. The 
* « amity which that King entertained for Athens, re- 
955 &« quires that you ihould acknowledge us publicly for 
- « your friends; and the tenderneſs which that father 
&« had for your perſon, claims from you the heart of a 
he ce hrother to theſe children.” Iphicrates, moved with 
rp this fight and diſcourſe, expelled the uſurper, and re- 
155 wks the lawful {overeign. 
5 (i) Perdiccas * did not continue long in tranquillity, 
er A new enemy, more formidable than the ficſt, ſoon 
1.0 invaded his repoſe: this was Ptolomy lus brother, na- 
an tural ion of Amyntas, as was before obſerved. He 
might poſſibly be the eldeſt ſon, and claim the crown 
15, as ſuch. The two brothers referred the deciſion of , 
Ut their claim to Pelopidas, General of the Thebans, 
en more revered for his probity than his valour. Pelopi- 
A das determined in favour of Perdiccas; and hayin 
18 judged it neceſſary to take pledges on both ſides, in 
a order to oblige the two competitors to obterve the ar- 
18 ticles of the treaty accepted by them, among other 
. hoſtages, he carried Philip with him to + Thebes, 
ad where he relided ſeveral ycars. He was then ten years 
„of age. Eurydice, at her leaving this much-lov'd ſon, 
d- earneſtly beſought Pelopidas to procure him an educa- 
en tion worthy of his birth, and of the city to which he 
li, was going an hoſtage. Pelopidas placed him with 
n, Epaminondas, who hiad a celebrated Pychagorean phi- 
1d lolopher in his houſe tor the education of his ſon. Phi- 
C'S lip improved greatly by the inſtructions of his precep- 
C- tor, and much more by thole of Epaminondas, under 
1 (i) Plutarch, in Pelop. p. 292. | 
| * Plutarch ſuppoſes, that it was with Alexander that Ptolomy dif- 
_ puted the empire, which cannot be made to agree with the relation 
IC of Aſchines, who, being his cotemporary, is more worthy of credit. 
: 2 thought proper to ſubſtitute Perdiccas inſtead of Alex- 
im + Thebis triennio obſes habitus, prima pueritiz rudimenta in urbe 
0 leveritatis antiquæ, & in domo Epaminondæ ſummi & philoſophi & 
imperatoris, depoſuit Tuſtin. I. 7. e. 5, Philip lived in Thebes 
net only three, but uins or ten years. | 
* | B 2 
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whom he undoubtedly made ſome campaigns, tho 
no mention is made of this. He could not poſſibly 
have had a more excellent maſter, whether for war 
or the conduct of life; for this illuſtrious Theban was 
at the ſame time a great philoſoper, that is to ſay, a 
wile and virtuous man, and a great commander as well 
as a great ſtateſman. Philip was very proud of bein 
his pupil, and propoſed him as a model to himſelf; 
moſt happy, could he have copied him perfectly! Per- 
haps he borrowed from Epaminondas bis activity in 
war, and his promptitude in improving occaſions, 
which however formed but a very oak duable part 
of the merit of this illuſtrious perſonage: But with 
Tegard to his temperance, his juſtice, his diſintereſt- 
edneſs, his ſincerity, his magnanimity, his clemency, 
which rendered him truly great, theſe were virtues 
which Philip had not received from nature, and did 
not acquire by imitation. | 
The Thebans did not know that they were then 
forming and educating the moſt dangerous enemy of 
Greece. (Y After Philip had ſpent nine or ten years 
in their city, the news of a revolution in Macedon 
made him reſolve to leave Thebes clandeſtinely. Ac- 
cordingly he ſteals away, makes the utmoſt expedition, 
and finds the Macedonians greatly ſurpriſed at having 
loſt their King Perdiccas, who had . killed in a 
on battle with the Illyrians, but much more ſo, to 
nd they had as many enemies as neighbours. The 
Illyrians were on the point of returning into the ung 
dom with a greater force; the Peonians infeſted it wit 
perpetual incurſions; the Thracians were determined to 
_ Pauſanias on the throne, who had not abandoned 
1s pretenſions; and the Athenians were bringing Ar- 
gæus, whom Mantias their General was ordered to ſup- 
port with a ſtrong fleet and a conſiderable body of 
troops. Macedonia at that time wanted a prince of 
years to govern, and had only a child, Amyntas, the 
fon of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown. Phi- 
(4) Diod. I. 16. p. 407. Juſtia. I. 7. c. 53. 
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lip governed the kingdom for ſome time, by the title 
of guardian to the prince; but the ſubjects, juſtly 
alarmed, depoſed the nephew in favour of the uncle; 
and inſtead of the heir, whom nature had given them, 
{et him upon the throne whom the preſent conjuncture 
of affairs required; perſuaded that the laws of neceſſity 
are ſuperior to all others. (!) Accordingly Philip, at 
twenty-four years of age, aicended the throne the 
firſt year of the CVth Olympiad. 

The new King, with great coolneſs and preſence of 
mind, uted all his endcavours to anſwer the expecta- 
tions of the people: Accordingly, he provides for and 
remedies every thing, revives phe deſponding courage 
ot the Macedomans, and rcinſtates and diiciplines the 
army. (17) He was 1ntiexibly rigid in the laſt point, 
well knowing that the iucce:s of all his enterpriſes de- 
pended on it. A ſoldier who was very thirſty went 
Out of the ranks to drink, which Philip punithed with 
great ſcverity. Another foidier, who ought to have 
ttood to his arms, laid them don: him he imme» 
diatcly ordered to be put to death. 

It was at this time he eſtablithed the Macedonian 
Phalanx, which atterwards became fo famous, and 
was the choicelt and the beſt diſciplined body of an 
army the world had ever ſeen, and might diſpute pre- 
cedency in choſe reſpects with the Greeks of Vara- 
thon and Salamis. He drew up the plan, or at leaſt 
improved it from the idea ſuggeſted by (½ Homer. 
That poet deſcribes the union of the Grecian com- 
manders under the image of a battalion, the ſoldiers of 
which, by the aſſemblage or conjunction of their ſhields, 
form a body jmpenetrable to the enemy's darts. I 
rather believe that Philip formed the idea of the pha- 
lanx from the leſlons of Epaminondas, and the facred 


battalion of the Thebans. He treated thoſe choſen 
foot-toidiers with peculiar diſtinction, honoured them 


(I) A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. Diod. I. 16. p. 404, 413. 
{m) Alian, I. 34. c. 49+ (2) Uliad. N. v. 130. 
B 3 With 
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with the title of his + comrades or companions ; and 
by ſuch marks ot honour and confidence induced 
> oo to bear, without any murmuling, the hardeſt 
fatigues, and to contront the greateſt dangers with in- 
tiepidity. Such tamiliaiitcs a, theſe colt a monarch 
litt.c, and ace of no common advantage to him. I 
thall in e.t, at the end of this leclion, a more parti- 
cular deicripuon ot the phalanx, and the ule made of 


MN in battles. I hall borrow from Polybius this de- 


ſcription, the lengtu of which would too much inter- 
ruft te e ies of our hiltory, yet being placed ;epa- 
rate;y, may j o ably plcale, eſpe cially by the judici- 
ous reucttions of a man 10 well tkiiied in the art of 
wai as tit hiſtorian. 

One of the f1:{t things Philip took care of, was, 
the negotiating a cap tiods peace with the Atl.enians, 
whoie ,ower he dreadcd, and whom he was not wil- 
ling to make his enemits, in the beginning of a reign 
hitherto ut ill eſtablithed. He the, cfo e ends ambat- 
ſadors to Athens, ipares neither promiſes nor proteſta- 
tous of ality, and at laſt was ſo happy as to conclude: 
a treaty, Of which he knew how to make all the ad- 
vantages he had propoſed to himſelf. 

Immediately after this, he does not ſeem ſo much 
to act like a monarch of but rweutv-four years of age, 
2s like a politician profoundly ver led in the art of di- 
fimulation ; and who, without the afliſtance of expe- 
rience, was already {enfible, that to know when to 
loie at a proper ſcaſon is to gain. (9) He had ſcized 
upon Amphipolis, a city ſituated on the frontiers of 
his kingdom, which conſcquently ſtood very conveni- 
ent lor him. He could not KerP-It, as that would 


have weakened his ar my too much, not to mention 


that the Athenians, whole friendhip | it was his inte- 
reſt co preſerve, would have been exaſperated at his 
holding a place which they claimed as their colony. 
On the other ſide, he was determined not to give up 

(o) Polyzn. Scratag. F 4 e '7. 
4 ait, figuifies verbat ini, WN comrade, companion. 
10 
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| - x0 his enemies one of the keys to his dominions. He 
| therefore took the reſolution to declare that place 
| free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern them» 
| ſelves as a republic, and in this manner to ſet them at 
variance with their antient maſters. At the fame 
time he diſarmed the Peomans by dint of promiſes and 
preſents; reſolv ing to attack them, aſter he had diſu- 
| nited his enemies, and weakencd them by that diſ- 
x union. 
| This addreſs and ſubtlety eſtabli hed him more 
firmly on the throne, and he oon {ound himtelf with» 
out competitors. Having barred the entrance of his 
kingdom to Paulanias, I. © me ches againſt Argazus, 
comes up with him in the 10ad from Fox 10 Me- 
thone, deteats him, Killa 2 great number of bis ſoldi- 
ers, and takes a multitude pi 110ners ; attacks the Pe. 
onians, and ſubjects them to his power: he afterwards 
turns his arms agah 110 the IIIy Vans, cuts them to 
pieces, and obliges them to reſtore to him all the 
3 polleſled by them in Macedonia. 

(») Much about this time che Athenians acted with 
the greateſt generotity in regard to the inhabitants of 
Eubœa. That Hand, which is ſeparated from Boe- 
otia by the abs. was o called irom its large and 
beautiful paſture | ands, and. is now called Negropont. 
(7) it had been ubject to the Athenians, Who had ſet- 
tied coonies in Ertl and Cha! cis, the two pripci- 
pa! cies of it. Thucydides relates, that in the Pe- 
loponneſian war, tlie revolt of the Eubceans diſmaved 
the Athenians very much, becaule they drew greater 
revenues from thence than fr om Attica. From that 
time Eubœa became a prey to factions; and at the 
time of which we are now ſpeabing, ons ot thele fac- 
tions implored the aſſiſtance of Theves, and.the other 
of Athens. Ar firſt the Thebans met with no-obſta- 
cle, and eaſily made the tation they eſpouſed trium- 


(p) A M. 3646. Ant J. C. 358. () Vell. Patere. I. r, 
e. 4. Thucyd. 1 8. p. 613. Demoſth. pro Cteſiph. p. 489. 
ichin. contra Cteſiph. p. 441. 
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phant. However, at the arrival of the Athenians 
matters took a very different turn. Tho” they were 
very much ofended at the Eubœans, who had be- 
haved very injuriouſly towards them, nevertheleſs ſen- 
fibly affected with the great danger to which they 
were expoſed, and {forgetting their private reſent- 
ments, they immediately gave them ſuch powerful ſuc. 
cour both by ſea and land, that in a few days they 
forced the Thevans to retire. And no, being abſo- 
Jute maſters of the iſland, they reſtore the W d 
their cities and liberty, perluaded, {xys * Æſchines in 
relating this ci-cumſtance, that juſtice requires we 
ſhould o»licerate the remembrance of paſt injuries, 
when the party ot-ndin;z repoſe their truſt in the ol- 
fended. The Atlienians, aſter having reſtorcd Eubœa 
to its former tranquility, retired, without detiring 
any other henefit tor all their ſervices, than the glory 
of having appcaſed the troubles of that ifland. | 

But they did not always behave in this manner 
with rega d to other ſtates; and it was this gave rite 
to (7) the war of the ailies, of which J have ſpoken 
eliewhere _ 

Hitherto Philip, that is during the firſt years of his 
reign, had empioyed his endeavours to triumph cver 
his competitors tor the throne; to pacitv domeſtic 
diviſions, to repel the attacks of his foreign ene- 
mies, and to diſable them, by his frequent victories, 
from troubling him in the polſleſſion of his kingdom. 

But he is now going to appear in another character. 
Sparta and Athens, after having long diſputed the em- 
pire of Greece, had weakened themſelves by their re- 
ciprocal diviſions. This circumſtance had given 
Thebes an opportunity of regaining its former gran- 
deur ; but Thebes having weakned itſelf by the wars 
in which it had been engaged againſt Sparta and 
Athens, gave Philip an occalion of aſpiring allo in his 


(r) A. M. 3646. 
ON - dine vai Tay opyny dοοννð mu ty Tp river 
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turn to the ſovereignty of Greece. And now, as a 

olitician and a conqueror, he revolves how he may 
beſt extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, and 
weaken thoſe whom he was not able to conquer at 
preſent ; how he may introduce himſelf into the af- 
fairs of Greece, ſhare in its inteſtine feuds, make him- 


felf its arbiter, join with one ſide to deſtroy the other; 


in a word, to obtain the empire over all. In the exe- 
cution of this great deſign, he {pared neither artifices, 
open force, preſents or promiles. He employs for this 


purpoſe negotiations, treaties and alliances, and each 


of them in ſuch a manner as he judges moſt condu- 
cive to the ſucceſs of his deſign ; advantage ſolely de- 
termining him in the choice of meaſures. 

We ſhall always ſee him acting under this ſecond 
character, in all the ſteps he takes henceforth, till he 
aſſumes a third and laſt character which is, preparing 
to attack the great King of Perſia, and endeavouring 
to become the avenger of Greece, by ſubverting an 
empire which before had attempted to ſubject it, and 


which had always continued its irreconcilable enemy, 
either by open invaſions or ſecret intrigues. 


We have ſeen that Philip, in the very beginning of 
his reign, had ſeized upon Amphipolis, becauſe well 
ſituated for his views; but that to avoid reſtoring it to 
the Athenians, who claimed it as one ot their colo- 
mes, he had declared it a free city. But at this time, 
being no longer under ſuch great apprehenſion from the 
Athemans, he reſumed his former deſign of ſeizing 
Amphipolis. (s) The inhabitants of this city being 


threatned with a ſpeedy ſiege, ſent ambaſſadors to the 


Athenians, offering to put themſelves and their city 
under the protection of Athens, and beſecching them 
to accept the keys of Amphipolis. But that republic 


rejected their offer, for fear ot breaking the peace they 


had concluded the preceding year with Philip. () Hows 

ever, this Monarch was not ſo delicate in this point; 

(s) Demoſth. Olynth. x. p. a. (t) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 
358. Diod. p. 413. | | R 
OT 
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for he beſieged and took Amphipolis by means of the 
intelligence he carried on in the city, and made it 
one » the ſtrongeſt barriers of his kingdom. De- 
moſthenes, in his orations, frequently reproaches the 
Athenians with their indolence on this occaſion, by 
repreſenting to them, that had they acted at this time 
with the expedition they ought, they would have 
ſaved a confederate city, and ſpared themſelves a mul. 
titude of misfortunes. | 

(a) Philip had promiſed the Athenians to give up 
Amphipolis into their hands, and bv this promiſe had 
made them ſupine and unactive ; but he did not value 
himſelf upon keeping his word, and fincerity was in 
no manner the virtue he proteſſed. So far from ſur- 
rendring this city, he alſo poſſciſcd himſelf of * Pydna 
and of + Potidæa. The Athenians kept a garriſon in 
the latter; theſe he diſmiiled without doing thein the 
leaſt injury; and gave up this city to the Olynthians, 
to engage them in his intereſt. | 

(x) From thence he proceeded to ſeize Crenides, 
which the Thaſians had built two years before, and 
which he called Philippi from his own name. It was 
near this city, afterwards famous trom the defeat of 
Brutus and Caſſius, that he opened certain gold mines, 
which every year produced upwards of a thoujand 
talents, that is, about an hundred and forty-four thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, a prodigious ſum of money in 
that age. By this means, money became much more 
current in Macedon than before; and Philip firſt 
cauſed che golden ſpecies to be coined there, which 
outlived || monarchy. Superiority of finances 1s of 


(a) Diod. p. 412. (x) Diod. p. 413. 


Puydna a city of Macedon, fituated on the gulph antiently cal- 
led Sinus Thermaicus, and now Golf7 di Salonichi. — 
Potidæa, another city of Macedonia, on the borders of antient 
Thrace It was bu ſixty ſtadia, or three leagues from Olynthus. 
f$ Gratus Alexandro Regi magno fuit ille 
Chœrilus, neultis qui verſibus & male natis 
Retculit acceptos, regale numiſma, Philippos. 
Horat. I. 2. Ep. ad Auguſt. 
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endleſs advantage to a ſtate; and no prince underſtood 


them better than Philip, or neglected them leſs. By 


this fund, he was enabled to maintain a powerful 
army of foreigners, and to bribe a number of crea- 
tures in moſt of the cities of Greece. 

) Demoſthenes ſays, that when Greece was in its 
molt flourithing condition, gold and ſikver were rank- 
ed in the number of prohibited arms. But Philip 
thought, ſpoke and acted in a quite different manner. 
{) It is ſaid, that conſulting the oracle of Delphos, 
he received the following anſwer: | 


"Appupiaus oy X2u01 ua xv %, r MPATHCEC: 
Make coin thy weapons and thowlt conquer all. 


The advice of the prieſteſs became his rule, and he 
applied it with great ſucceſs. He owned, that he had 
carried more places by money than arms ; that he ne- 


ver forced a pate, till after having attempted to open 


it with a golden key; and that he did not think any 
fortrels impregnable, into which a mule laden with 
{ilver could find entrance. * It has been aid, that he 
was a merchant rather than 2 conqueror ; that it was 
not Philip, but his gold, which fubdued Greece, and 
that he hought 1ts cities rather than took them. He 
had penſioners in all the commonwealths of Greece, 


Cherilus the Pelean youth approv'd, 
Him he rewarded well, and him he lov'd ; 
Lis dull uneven verſe, by great good fate, 
Got him his favours, and a fair cſtate. Creech*s Hoy, 
Hic ſunt numerati autei trecenti nummi, qui vocantur Philippi. 
Plaat in Pen. 
% Philip. 3. p- 92. (Sz) Suidas. 
* Callicus emptor Olynthi. Juv. Sat. XII. 47. 
Fhilippus majore ex parte mercator Graciz, quam victor. , 
Val. Max. lib. 9. c. 2. 
— . iffidit boſtium 
Portas vir Macedo, & {ubruit xmulos 
Reges muncribus. Herat. lib. 3. Od. 16. 
When engines, and when arts do fail, 
The golden wedge can clcave the wall; 
Gold Philip's rival Kings o%'crthrew, Creech's Hor. 
and 


— * 
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and retained thoſe in his pay who had the greateſt 
ſhare in the public affairs. And indeed he was les 
proud of the ſucceſs of a battle than that of a nego- 
nation, well knowing, that neither his generals nor 
his ſoldiers could ſhare in the honour of the latter. 
Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neopto- 
lemus. The latter was ſon of Alcetas, King of Mo- 
loſſus or Epirus. Olympias brought him Alexander, 
ſirnamed the great, who was born at Pella, the capi- 
tal of Macedonia, the firſt year of the CVIth Olym- 


piad. (a) Philip, who at that time was abſent from 


his kingdom, had three very agrecable * advice: 
brought him; that he had carried the prize in the O. 
Iympic games; that Parmenio, one of his generals, 
had gained a great victory over the Illxrians; and that 
his wife was delivered of a fon. This Prince, terrified 
at ſo ſignal a happineſs, which the Heathens thought 
frequently the omen of fome mournful cataſtrophe, 
cried out, Great Fupiter, mreturn for ſo many blefſug.s, 
fend me as ſoon as poſſible ſome [light misfortune. 

(5) We may form a judgment of Philip's care and 
attention with regard to the education of this Prince; 
by the letter he wrote a little after his birth to Ari- 
ſtotle, to acquaint him fo early, that he had made choice 


of him for his ſon's preceptor. Tam to inform you, ſaid 


he, that I have a ſon born. Tretumm thanks to the gods, 
not ſo much for having given him to me, as to have give! 
him me in the time that Ariſtotle lived. I may juſtly 
promiſe myſelf, that you will make him a ſucceſſor worthy 
of us both, and a king worthy of Macedonia. What 
noble thoughts ariſe from the peruſal of this letter, far 
different from the manners of the preſent age, but 
highly worthy of a great monarch and a good father! 
I wall leave the reader to mz ke ſuch reſlections on It as 


(a) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356. Plut. in Alex. p. 666. Juſtin. 


1. 12. c. 16. Plut. in Apophth. p. 187. () Aul. Gel. 
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Plutarch ſuppoſes, that this news was brought him immediately 
2 the taking of Potidæa, but this city had been taken two years 
be ores | 


he 
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ſt he ſhall think proper; and ſhall only obſerve, that 
5% this example may ſerve as a leſſon even to private 


0- perſons, as it teaches them how highly they ought to 
> Falue a good maſter, and the extraordinary care they 

 Jhould take to find ſuch an one; “ for every ſon is an 
0- Alexander to his father. It appears that Philip + put 


O. his ſon very carly under Ariſtotle, convinced that the 
r, {uccels of ſtudies depends on the foundation firſt laid; 
i. and that the man cannot be too able, who is to teach 
n. tune principles of learning and knowledge in the man- 
m ger they ought to be inculcated. 5 

C5 | * * . . 1 

). | A deſcription of the Macedonian phat. 

5 ( This 4 was a body of infantry, confifting of 


a fxtcen thoutand heay y-armed troops, Who were al- 
ed ways placed in the centre of the battle. Beſides 2 
ht Word, they were armed with 2 fhtcld, and a pike or 
vl ' pear, called by the GOreexs zarix ZA, /4rif/g. This 


5 pike was fourteen cubits long, that is, twenty-one 
French feet; for the cubit conſiſts of a foot and a half. 


1d Ihe phalanx was commonly divided into ten corps 
wy or battalions, cach of which was compoſed of ſixteen 
The hundred men, an hundred foot in rank and ſixteen in 
ce tile. Sometimes che file of ſixteen was doubled, and 
10 ſometimes divided according to occaſion; ſo that the 
5 phalanx was {ſometimes but eight, and at other time: 
5 tlirty-rwo deep: but its utual and regular depth was 
6 of ſixteen. 

It (c) Polyb. I. 17. p. 764.-—767. Id. I. 12. p. 664. lian. de 
"ax inſtruend. acieb. | 
_ * Fingamus Alexandrum dari nobis, impoſitum gremio, dignum 


tanta cura infantem : (quanquam ſuus cuique dignus eſt.) @r7inti!, 
er! [45:6 34 


18 + An Philippus Macedonum rex Alexandro filio ſuo prima liters- 
rum clementa tradi ab Ariſtotele ſummo ejus #tatis philoſopho volu- 
in. iflet, aut ille ſuſeepiſſet hoc officium, ſi non ſtudiorum initia a per- 


el., fectiſſimo quoque optime tractari, pertinere ad ſummam eredidiſſet? 
Quintil. ibid. 


ely t Decem et ſex millia peditum more Macedonum armati fuere, qui 

ars phalangitz appellabantur. Hæc media acies puit in fronte, in decem 
partes diviſa. Tit. Liv. J. 37. n. 40. | 

he Vol. VI. The 
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The ſpace between each ſoldier upon a march was 
fix foot, or, which is the fame, four cubits; and the 
ranks were alſo about fix foot aſunder. When the 
phalanx advanced towards an enemy, there was bir 
three foot diſtance between each ſoldier, and the rank; 
were cloſed in proportion. In fine, when the pha. 
lanx was to receive the enemy, the men who com. 


poſed it drew ſtill cloſer, each ſoldier occupying only 
the ſpace of a foot and an half. 


This evidently thews the different ſpace which the 
front of the phalanx took up in theſe three cates, ſup. 
poſing the whole to conſiſt of ſixtcen thouſand men 
at {ixteen deep, and conſequently always a thouſand 
men in front. This ſpace or diſtance in the firſt cate 
was {ix thouſand feet, or one thouſand fathoms, which 
make ten furlongs, or halt a leaguc. In the ſecond 
caſe it was but halt ſo much, and took up but five fur- 
longs, or five hundred fathoms *. And in the third 
caſe, it was again diminithed another half, and extend. 
ed to the diſtance of only two furlongs and a halt, or 
two hundred and fifty fathoms. | 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the ſecond cafe, 
in which it marched to attack the enemy. There then 
was three feet in breadth and depth between each ſol- 
dier. We obſerved above, that their pikes were four- 
teen cubits long. The ſpace between the two hands, 
and that part of the pike which projected beyond the 
right, took up four; and conſcquently the pike ad- 
vanced ten cubits beyond the body of the {oldier who 


carried it. This being ſuppoſcd, the pikes of the ſol- 


diers placed in the fifth rank, whom 1 will call the 
fifths, and ſo of the reſt, projected two cubits beyond 
the firſt rank; the pikes of the fourths, ſour ; thoſe 
of the thirds, {ix ; thoſe ci the ſeconds, eight cubits; 
in fine, the pikes of the ſoldiers who formed the fr! 
rank adyanced ten cubits towards the enemy. 


® Five Stadia, 
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- 'The reader will eaſily conceive, that when the ſol- 
Gers who compoled the phalanx, this great and un- 
wieldy machine, every part of which briſtled with 
pikes, as we have ſeen, moved all at once, preſenting 
their pikes to attack the enemy, that they muſt charge 
with great force. The ſoldiers, who were behind the 
fifth rank, held their pikes raiſed, but reclining a ht- 
the over the ranks who preceded them; thereby form- 
ing a kind of a root, which (not to mention their 
ſhields) ſecured them from darts diſcharged at a di- 
ſtance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 
Ihe folders of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, 
could not indeed engage againſt the enemy, nor reach 
them with their pikes; but them they gave great aſ- 
ſiſtance in battle to thoſe in the front of them. For 
by ſupporting them behind with their utmoſt ſtrength, 
and propping them with their backs, they increaſed 
In a prodigious manner the {ſtrength and impetuoſity 
of the onlet; they gave their comrades tuch a force 


as rendered them immoveable in attacks, and at the 


ſame time deprived them of every hope or opportu- 
nity of flight by the rear; ſo that they were under 
the neceſſity either to conquer or die. 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as 


the ſoldiers of the phalanx preſerved their diſpoſition 


and order as 2 phalanx, that 1s, as long as they kept 
their ranks in the cloſe order we have deſcribed, it was 
impoſſible for an enemy either to ſuſtain its weight, 
or to open and break it. And this he demonſtrates to 
us in a plain and ſenſible manner. The Roman ſol- 


diers (for it 13 thoſe he compares to the Greeks in the 


Place in queſtion) ſays he, take up in fight, three feet 
tach. And as they muſt neceſſarily move about very 
much, either to. thift their bucklers to right and left, 
in defending themſelves, or to thruſt with the point, 
or ſtrike with the edge, we mult be obliged to ſup- 
pa the diſtance of three ſeet between every ſoldier. 


Ja this manner every Roman ſoldier takes up fix feet, 
; WS that 
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that is, twice as much diſtance as one of the“ pho. 
lanx, and conſequently oppoſes ſingly two ſoldiers ot 
the firſt rank; and for the {ame reaſon, is obliged to 
make head againſt ten pikes, as we before level 
Now *tis 1mpoſhble for a ſingle foldicr to break, or 
force his way through ten pikes. 

(4) This Livy thews evidently in a few words, where 
he deſcribes in what manner the Romans were re- 
pulſed by the Macedonians at the ſiege of a city. 
+ The Conſul, ſays he, made his cohorts to advance 
in order, it poſſible to penetrate the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. When the latter, Keeping very cloſe together, 
had advanced forward their long pikes, the Romans 
having diſcharged ineffectually their javelins againſt 
the Macedonians, whom their ſhields (preſſed very 
cloſe together) covered like a roof and a tortoiſe ; the 
Romans, I ſay, drew their {words. But it was not pol- 
ble for them either to come to a cloſe engagement, 
or Cut or break the pikes of the enemy; and if they 
happened to cut or break any one of them, the bro- 
ken piece of the pike ſerved as a point; ſo that this 
range of plxes, with which the front of the phalanx 
was armed, {til exiſted. 

(e) Paulus Amilius owned, that in the battle with 
Perſeus the laſt King of Macedon, this rampart of 
brats and foreſt of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, 
filled him with terror and aſtoniſument. He did not 
remember, he ſaid, any thing ſo formidable as this 


| (d) Liv. I. 32. n. 19% | (e) Plut. in Paul. mil. p. 265. 


It was before ſaid, that each ſoldier of the phalanx took up three 
feet when he advanced to attack the enemy, and but halt fo much 
when he waited his coming up. In this laſt caſe, each Roman {ol- 
dier was obliged to make head againſt twenty pikes. 

+ Cohortes invicem ſub ſignis, quz cuncum Macedonum ( phalan- 
gem ipſi vocant) fi poſſent, vi perrumperent, emittebat. ——Ubi con- 

erti haſtas ingentis longitudinis præ ſe Macedones objeciſſent, 'velut 
in conſtructam denſitate clypeorum teſtudinem Romani, pilis nequic- 
quam emiſſis, cum ſtrinxiſſent gladios ; neque congredi propius neque 
3 haſtas poterant; et, ſi quam incidiſſent aut præfregiſlſent, 

aſtile fragmento iplſo acuto, inter Ficus integrarum haſtarum, velut 
vallum explebat. | | 


phalanx 
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halanx; and often afterwards declared, that this 
Peadfil ſpectacle had made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion 


upon him, as almoſt made him deſpair of the victory. 


From what has been ſaid above, it follows, that the 


Macedonian phalanx was invincible; nevertheleſs, we 


find by hiſtory, that the Nlacedonians and their pha- 
lanx were vanquiſhed and ſubdued by the Romans. 
It was invincible, replied Polybius, ſo long as it con- 
tinued a phalanx : but this happened very rarely; for 
in order to its being ſo, it required a flat even ſpot of 
round of large extent, without either tree, buſh, 
mtrenchment, ditch, valley, hill, or river. Now we 

dom find a ſpot of this kind, of fifteen, twenty, or 


more + furlongs in extent; for ſo large a ſpace is 


neceſſary for containing a whole army, of which the 
phalanx is but a part. ; 
But let us ſuppoſe (it is Polybius who ſtill ſpeaks} 
thut a tract of ground, {uch as could be wiſhed, were 
found; yet of what uſe could a body of troops drawn 
up in a form of a phalanx be, ſhould the enemy, in- 
ſtead of advancing forward and offering battle, ſend 
out detachments to lay waſte the country, plunder 
the cities, or cut off the convoys? That in cate the 
enemy thould come to a battle, the General need only 
command part of his front (the centre for inſtance) 
to give way and fly, that the phalanx may have an 
opportunity of purſuing them. In this caſe it is ma- 
miſeſt the phalanx would be broke, and a large cavity. 
made in it, in which the Romans would not fail to 
charge the phalanx in flank on the right and left, at. 
the {ame time that thoſe ſoldiers, who are purſuing: 
the enemy, may be attacked in the lame manner. 
This reaſoning of Polybius appears to me very, 
clear, and at the ſame time gives us a very juſt idea 
of the manner in which the antients fought ; Which 


certainly ought to have its place in hiſtory, as it 18 


an eſſential part of it. 


» 


+ Three quarters of a league, or a league, or perhaps more. = by 
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Hence appears, as (/) Mr Boſſuet obſerves after 
Polybius, the difference between the Macedonian * 
phalanx formed of one large body, very thick on all 
{ides, which was obliged to move all at once, and the 
Roman army divided into {mall bodies, which tor 
that reaſon were nimbler, and conſequently more aptly 
diſpoſed for motions of every kind. "The phalau« 
cannot long preſerve its natural property, (cheſe arc 
Polybius's words) that is to fav, its ſolidity and thick- 
neſs, becauſe it requires its peculiar ſpots of ground, 
and thoſe, as it were, made purpoſely for it; and 
that for want of ſuch tracts, it incumbers, or rather 
breaks itſelf by its own motion; not to mention, 
that, if it is once broke, the ſoldiers who compole it 
can never rally again. Whereas the Roman army, 
by its diviſion into {mall bodics, takes advantage 01 
all places and fituations, and {uits itſelf to them. 1. 
is united or ſeparated at pleaſure. It files off, or 
draws together, without the leaſt difficulty. It can 
very eaſily detach, rally, and form every kind of c- 
volution, either in the whole or in part, as occaſion 
may require. In fine, it has a greater variety of mo— 
tions, and conſequently more activity and ſtrength 
than tbe phalanx. 

(g) This enabled Paulus Emilius + to gain his ce- 
lebrated 


Y) Diſcourſe on univerſal ory: Dil. p. 265, 266. Liv. I. 44. 
S. 41. C) Plutarch in Paul. i 


Statarius uterque miles, ordines ſervans; ſed illa phalanx im- 
modilis, et unius generis: Romana acies diſtinctior, ex pluribus 
partibus conſtans ; facilis partienti quacumque opus eſſet, facilis jun- 
genti. Tit. Liv. I 9. u. 19. 

Erant pleraque ſylveſtria circa, incommoda phalangi, maxime Ma- 
cedonum, quæ, niſi ubi pra longis haſtis velut vallum ante clypeos 
odjecit (quod ut fiat, libero campo opus eſt) nullius admodum uſus 
eſt. Id. J. 31. u. 39. 

+ Secunda legio immiſſa diſſipavit phalangem ; neque ulla eviden- 
tor cauſa victoriæ fuit, quam quod multa paſſim prælia erant, quæ 
fuctuantem turbarunt primo, deinde disjecerunt phalangem ; cujus 
confertz, et intentis horrentis haſtis, intolerabiles vires ſunt. Si 
am aggrediendo cireumaygere immobilem longitudine et pravitate 

$0gas, confula ſtruc implicantur: ſi vero ab latere, aut ab 
- | ter20, 
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lebrated victory over Perſcus. He firſt attacked the 
phalanx in front. But the Macedonians (Keepin 


very cloſe together) holding their pikes with both 


hands, and preſenting this iron rampart to the enemy, 
could not be either broke or forced in any manner, 
and {o made a dreadful ſlaughter of the Romans. 
But at laſt, che unevenneis of the ground, and the 
reat extent of the front in battle, not allowing the 
laccdonians to continue in all parts that range of 
ſhiclds and pikes; Paulus Amilius obſerved, that the 
phalanx was obliged to lcave ſeveral openings and in- 
tervals. Upon this, he attacked them at theſe open- 
ings, not, as before, in front, and in a general onſet, 
but by detached bodies, and in different parts, at one 
and the {ame time. By this means the phalanx was 
broke in an inſtant, and its whole force, which con- 
liſted merely in its union and the impreſſion it made 
all at once, was entirely loſt, and Paulus Amilius 
gained the None 6 
(% The tame Polybius, in the twelfth book above 
cited, deicribes in tew words the order of battle ob- 
{ſerved by the cavalry. According to him, a ſquadron 
of horſe conſiſted of eight hundred, generally drawn 
up one hundred in front and eight deep; coniequent- 


I fuch a ſquadron as this took up 2 furlong or an 


hundred fathoms, ſuppoſing the diſtance of one fa- 
thom or {1x foot for each horſeman; a ſpace he muſt 
neceſſarily have, to: make his evolutions and to rally. 
Fen ſquadrons, or eight thouſand horſe, occupied ten 


times as much ground, that is, ten furlongs, or a 


thouſand fathoms, which makes about half a league. 
From what has been ſaid, the reader may judge how 


much ground an army took up according to the num- 
ber of infantry and cavalry of which it conſiſted. 


(b) Lib. 12. p. 663. 
tergo, aliquid tumultus inerepuit, ruinz modo turbantur. Sicut tum 
adverſus catervatim irruentes Romanos, et interrupta multifariam 


| acie, obviam ire cogebentur: et Romani, quacumque data intervalla 


eſſent, inſinuabant ordines ſuos. Qui ſi univerſa acie in frontem 


| adverſus inſtructam phalangem concurriſſent—induiſſent ſe haſtis, wee 


contertam aciem ſuſtinuiſſent. Tit. Liv, 
DECT. 
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SECT. II. The ſacred war. Sequel of the hiſtory «f 
Philip. He endeavours in vain to poſſeſs himſelf «f 
the paſs of Thermopyle. 


(i) IscoRD, which fomented perpetually in the 

Greeks diſpoſitions not very remote from 
an open rupture, broke out with great violence upon 
account of the Phocæans. Thole people, who inha— 
bited the territories adjacent to Delphos, plowed up 
certain lands that were ſacred to Apollo, which were 
thereby protaned. Immediately the people in the 
neighbourhood cxclatmed againſt them as guilty of 
lacrilege, ſome from a {pirit of {inc erity, and other: 
in order to cover their private revenge with the ve1! 
of religion. The war that broke out on this occaſion 
was called the /acred war, as undertaken from a rel!- 
glous motive, and laſted ten years. Ihe people gui 
of this profanation were ſummoned to appear betor, 
the Amphictyons, or States-General of Greece ; an« 
the whole affair being duly examined, the Phoca an 
were declared ſacrilegious, and entenced to pay 2 
heavy fine. 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man 
and of great authority, having proved by {ome ver{c: 
in (&) Homer, that the {over eignty of Delphos belong: 
ed antiently to the Phocæans, inflames them again} 
this decree, determines with them to take up ar ms, 
and is appointed their General. He immediately went 
to Sparta, to engage the Lacedæ monians in bis intercſt. 
They were very much diiguſted at the ſentence which 
the Amphictyons had pronounced againſt them, at the 


ſolicitation of the Thebans, by which they had beet! 


allo condemned to pay a fine, for having ſcized upon 
the citadel of Thebes by fraud and violence. Archi- 
damus, one of the kings of Sparta, gave Plilomelus a 
handſome reception, This Monarch however did not 
yet dare to declare openly in ſavour of the Phoczxans, 


(i) A. M. 3649. Ante J. C. 355. Diod. I. 16. p. 427. —433. 
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but promiſed to aſſiſt him with money, and to fur- 
niſn him ſecretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 
{Philomelus, at his return home, raiſes foldicrs, and 
begins by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which 
he polſſeſſed hintelt without any great difficulty, the 
inhabitants of the country making but a weak reſiſt- 
ance. The + Locrians, a people in the neighbourhood 
of Delphos, took arms againſt him, but were defeat- 
ed in {everal rencounters. Philomelus, encouraged 
by theſe firlt tuccelles, increaled his troops daily, and 
put himſelf in a condition to carry on Js enterprite 
with vigour. Accordingly he enters the temple, tears 
from the pillars the decree of the Amphictyons againſt 
the Phocæans, publiſhes all over the country that he 
has no deſign to ſcize the riches of the temple, and 
that his {ole view is to reſtore the Phocæans their an- 
tient rights and privileges. It was neceſlary for him to 
have a ſanction from the god who preſided at Delphos, 
and to receive ſuch an anſwer from the oracle as might 
be ({avourahle to him. Ihe prieſteſs at firſt refuſed to 
co-operate on this occaſion : bor. being terrified by his 
menaces, ſhe anſwered, that the god permitted him to 
do whatever he ſhould think proper; a circumſtance 
he took care to publiih to all the neighbouring nations. 
The affair was now become a ſerious one. The 
Amphictyons meeting a ſecond time, a reſolution was 
formed to declare war againſt the Phocans. Moſt of 


the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and ſided 


with the one or the other party. The Bœotians, the 
Locrians, Theflahans, and ſeveral other neighbouring 
people, declared in favour of the god; whillt Sparta, 
Athens, and {ome other cities of Peloponneſus, joined 


with the Phocæans. Philomelus had not yet touched 


the treaſures of the temple ; but being afterwards not 
0 ſcrupulous, he believed that the riches of the god 
could not be better emploved, than in his (the deity's) 


defence, for he gave this ſpecious name to this ſacrile- 
glous attempt; and being enabled by this freſh ſupply 
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by which he gained great advantages. 
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to double the pay of his ſoldiers, he raiſed 2 very con VF 


tiderable body of troops. 


Several battles were fought, and the ſucceſs for ſome Bf 


time {eemed doubtful on both ſides. Every body kno: 
how much religious wars are to be dreaded ; and the 
prodigious lengths which a falte zeal, when veiled with 
ſo venerable a name, is apt to go. The Thebans, 


having in a rencounter taken ſeveral priſoners, con- 


demned them all to die as ſacrilegious wrerches who 
were excommunicated. The Phocæans did the fame 
by way of reprifal. Theſe had at firſt gained ſeveral 
advantages; but having been defeated in a great bat- 
tle, Philomelus their leader being cloſely attacked upon 
an eminence from winch there was no retreating, de- 
tended himſelf for a long time with invincible bravery, 
winch however not craig; he threw kintclt headlong 
from a rock, in order tò avoid the torments he mu 
unavoidably have undergone, had he fallen alive into 
the hands of his enemies. Onomarchus was his ſucceſ- 
ſor, and took upon him the command of the forces. 
(1) This new General had ſoon levied a freſh army, 
the advantageous pay he offered procuring him ſoldiers 
from all fides. He allo by dint of money brought 
aver {everal chiets of the other party, and prevailed 
upon them either to retire, or to do little or nothing, 


Philip thought it moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt to 
remain neuter in this general movement of the Greeks 
in favour either of the Phoczans or of the Thebans. 
It was conſiſtent with the policy of this ambitious 
Prince, who had little regard for religion or the inte- 
reſt of Apollo, but was always intent upon his own, 
not to engage in a war by which he could not reap the 
leaſt benefit; and to take advantage of a juncture, 
in wllch all Greece, employed and divided by a great 
war, gave him an, opportunity to extend his frontiers, 
and puſh his conqueſts without any apprehenſions of 
oppoſition. He was alſo well pleaſed to ice both parties 

(1) A. M. 3651. Ante J. C. 353. 
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weaken and conſume each other, as he ſhould there- 
by be enabled to fall upon them afterwards with 
eater wales, ! : 
mm) Being deſirous of ſubjecting Thrace, and of ſe- 
curing the conqueſts he had already made 1n 1t, he de- 
termined to polle!s himſelf of Methone, a ſmall city, 
incapable of ſupporting itſelf by its own ſtrength, but 
which gave him diſquiet, and obſtructed his deſigns 
whenever it was in the hands ot his enemies. Accord- 
ingly he beſieged that city, made h1 mielf maſter of and 
razed it. Hi He loſt one of his eyes before Methone 
by a very ſingular accident. Aſter of Amphipolis 
had offered his ſervice to Philip, as fo excellent a 
markiman, that he could bring down birds in their 
moſt rapid flight. The Nlonarch made this anſwer, 
Well, I will take you into niy forvice when I make war 
upon fterlings ; which antwer ſtung the crois-bow-man 
A repartce proves often of fatal con- 
ſequence to him who makes it, and it is not a ſmall 
merit to know when to hold one's tongue. After 
having thrown himſelf into the city, he let fly an 
arrow, on which was written, To Philip's right eye, 
and gave him a moſt crucl proof that he was a good 
markiman; for he hit him in his right eye. Philip 
ſent him back the ſame arrow with this inſcription, IF 
Philip takes the city, he wilt hang up After; and ac- 
cordingly he was as good as his word, | 
* (0) A ſkilful furgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's 
7 with ſo much art and dexterity, that not the leaſt 
car remained; and though he could not ſave his eye, 
he yet took away the blemith. / But neverthelets 
this Monarch was ſo weak, as to be angry whenever 
any perſon happened to let lip the word Cyclops, or 
even the word eye, 1n his preſence. Men however 
&1dom bluth for an honourable imperfection. A La- 
cedæmonlan woman thought more like a man, when, 


4 (n) A. If 3691. Ante J. C. 353. Diod. p. 434. 
() Suidas in Ka: x». o) Plia. I. 9. c. 37. Demet. 
Thaler. de Elocut. c. 5 | (P) be 
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to conſole her ſon for a glorious wound that h: 
lamed him, ſhe ſaid, Now fon, every ſtep you take g. 
put you in mind of your valour. 

(q) After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever s. 
dious either to weaken his enemies by new conque!; 
or gain new friends hy doing them ſome import: 
ſervice, marched into Theſſaly which had implor: 
his aſſiſtance againſt the tyrants. The liberty of 
country — now ſecure, ſince Alexander of Phe, 
was no more. Nevertheleſs, his brothers, Who, 
concert with his wife Thebe, had murdered hir 
grown weary of having for ſome time acted the ge. 
of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppreſſed! 
Theſſalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, the eld 


of the three brothers who ſucceeded Alexander, h. 


ſtrengthened him ſelf by the protection of the Phoca ai 
Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a numero 
body of forces, and at firſt gained a conſiderable a! 
vantage over Philip; but engaging him a {ſecond tim: 
he was entirely defeated and his army routed. I. 
flying troops were purſued to the {ea-thore. Upwar, 
of {1x thouſand men were killed on the ſpot, amoi 
whom was Onomarchus, whole body was hung upe 
a gallows ; and three thouſand who were taken pril 
ners were thrown into the fea by Philip's order, as: 
many ſacrilegious wretches, the profetled enemies c 
religion. Lycophron delivered up the city of Phe 
and reſtored Theſſaly to its liberty by abandonine 
By the happy ſucceſs of this expedition, Philip acc 
red for ever the affection of the Theſſalians, who: 


excellent cavalry joined to the Macedonian 'phalans 


had afterwards ſo great a ſhare in his victories a1. 
thoſe of his ſon. 


Phayllus, who ſucceeded his brother Onomarc|:: 


finding the ſame advantages he had done, from 


immenſe riches he found in the temple, raiſed a nut 

rous army; and, ſupported by the troops of the U 

cedæmonians, Athenians, and the other allies, wi! 
(2) Diod. p. 432.—435. 
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ded the Thebans. For a long time victory ſhifted 
fides ; but at laſt Phayllus being attacked with a ſudden 
and violent diſtemper, after ſuffering the moſt cruel 
torments, ended his life in a manner worthy of his 
impicties and facrilegious actions. Phalecus, then vei 
young, the ſon of Onomarchus, was placed in his 
room; and Mnaſeas, a man of great experience, and 
ſtrongly attached to his family, was appointed his 
Sunfzllor. 

The new leader treading in the ſteps of his predeceſ- 
ſors, plundered the temple as they had done, and en- 
riched all his friends. At laſt the Phoczans opened 
their eyes, and appointed commiſſioners to call all 


thoſe to account who had any concern in the public 


monies. Upon this Phalecus was depoſed ; and, after 
an exact enquiry, it was found that from the begin- 
ning of the war, there had been taken out of the 
temple upwards of ten thouſand talents, that is, a- 
bout one million, five hundred thouſand pounds, 

() Philip, after having freed the Theſſalians, re- 
ſolved to carry his arms into Phocis. This is his firſt 
attempt to get footing in Greece, and to have a ſhare 
in the general affairs of the Grecks, from which the 
kings of Macedon had always been excluded as fo- 
rrigners. In this view, upon pretence of going over 
into Phocis in order to puniſh the facrilegious Phocæ- 


ans, he marches towards Thermopylæ, to poſſeſs him- 
telf of a pats, which gave him a free paſſage into 


Greece, and eſpecially into Attica, The Athenians, 


upon hearing of a march which might prove of the 


molt fatal conſequence to them, haſted to Thermopy- 
kr, and poſlclled themſelves very ſeaſonably of this 
important pals, which Philip did not dare attempt to 


force; ſo that he was obliged to return back into 
Macedonia. 


Ant. J. C. 352. 
D SECT. 
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SECT. III. Demoſthenes, upon Philip's attempting They. 
mopyle, harangues the Athenians, and animates they; 
againſt that Prince. Little regard is paid to his orc. 
tion. Olynthus, upon the point of being beſieged !; 
Philip, addreſſes the Athenians for fucrou. Denis 
ſthenes endeavours by his orations to roufe them ot 
of their lethargy. They ſend but 4 voy weak fire 
cour, and Philip at length takes Olynthus, 


S we ſhall ſoon ſee Philip engaged agaluſt the “. 
Athenians, and as they, by the ſtrom exhortation: 
and prudent counſels of Demoſthenes, will become hi: 
greateſt enemies, and the moſt powerful oppolers of 
lis ambitious deſigns; it may not be improper, befor: 
we enter into that part of the hiſtory, to give a ther 
account of the ſtate of Athens, and of the diſpoliticn 
of the citizens at that time. 

We mult not form a judgment of the character 6 
the Athenians, in the age we are now ſpeaking , 
from that of their anceſtors in the time ot the battle, 
of Marathon and of Salamis, from whole virtue they 
had extremely degenerated. 'Jhey were no long: 
the ſame men, and had no longer the ſame maxins, 

nd the ſame manners. They no longer difcovered 
the ſame zeal for the public good, the ame applicati- 
en to the affairs of the ſtate, the fame courage to f11Þ- 
port fatigues of war, by fea and land; the ſame care 
of the revenues, the {ame willingneſs to hear falutar; 
advice; the ſame diſcernment in the choice of gené— 
rals of the armies, and of maggiſtrates to whom they 
lutruſted the adminiſtration of the ſtate. To thei: 
happy, theſe glorious diſpoſitions, ſucceeded a fond 
nels fer repoſe, and an indolence with regard to pi- 
blic affairs; an averſion for military fatigues, which they 
now left entirely to mercenary troops.; and a profu!t- 
on of the public treaſures in games aud ſhews; a love 
for the flattery which their orators Javithed upon them, 
and an unhappy facility in conferring public offices by 
trigue and cabal; all which uſually precede the ap- 
| 1 proaching 
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proaching ruin of ſtates. Such was the ſituation of 
Athens, at the time the King of Macedon began to 
turn his arms againſt Greece, : 

© (5) We have ſeen that Philip, after various con- 
queſts, had attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but. 
In vain; becauſe the Athenians, juſtly alarmed at the 
impending danger, had ſtopt him at the pats of Iher- 
mopylæ. (ö) Demoſthenes taking advantage of {o ta- 
vourable a diſpoſition of things, mounted the tribu- 
nal, in order to let before them a lively image of 
the impending danger to which they were expoſed 


by the boundleſs ambition of Philip ; and to convince 


them of the abſolute neceſſity they were under from 
thence to apply the. moſt ſpeedy remedies. Now as 
the ſucceſs of his arms, and the rapidity of his progreſs, 
ſpread throughout Athens a kind of terror bordering 
very near upon deſpair, the orator, by a wonderful 
artifice, firſt endeavours to revive their courage, ard 
aſcribes their calamities entirely to their ſloth and 
indolence. For if they titherto had acquitted them-- 


ſelves of their duty, and that in ſpight of their acti- 
vity and their utmoſt efforts Philip. Itad prevailed over 


them, they then indeed would not have the leaſt re- 


Hurce or hope left. But in this oration, and all thoſe 


which follow, Demoſthenes inſiſts ſtrongly, that the 


grandeur of Philip is wholly owing to the ſupineneſs of 


the Athenians; and that it is this ſupineneſs which makes 


him bold, daring, and ſwells him with ſuch a ſpirit of 


haughtineſs as even infults the Athenians, 
* dec, “ fays Demoſthenes to them, ſpeaking of 
*Piulip, © to what a height the arrogance of that man 


** riſes, who will not tuffer you to chuſe either action 
"ce 


or repoſe ; but employs menaces, and, as fame 
lays, ſpeaks in the moſt inſolent terms; and, not 
contented with his tirſt conqueſts, but incapable of 
latiating his luſt of dominion, engages every day 
in ſome new enterprize. Poſſibly, you wait till 
neceſſity reduces you to act; can any one be greater 
(% A. M. 3652. Aut. J. C. 382. (t) Demoſth. 1 Philip. 
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* to freeborn men than ſhame and infamy? Will yo. 
« then for ever walk the public place with this que. 
« {tion in your mouths, What news is there? Car 
there be greater news, than that a Macedonian ha 
« yanquihed the Athenians, and made himſelf th: 
«« ſupreme arbiter of Greece? Philip is dead, ſays ont 
« he is only ſick, replies another.“ (His being wound- 
ed at Methone had occaſioned all theſe reports.) *Bit 
*« whether he be ſick or dead is nothing to the pur. 
hs pou, O Athens! For the moment after heaven 
had delivered you from him, (ſhould you {till be. 
« have as you now do) you would raiſe up anothe 
Philip againſt yourſelves; ſince the man inqueſtion 
* owes his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence, 
* than to his own ſtrength. ” 

But Demoſthenes, not ſatisfied with bare remon. 
ſtrances, or with giving his opinion in general terms, 
propoled a plan, the execution of which he believed 
would check the attempts of Philip. In the firſt place, 


he adviſes the Athenians to fit out a fleet of fifty gal. 


hes, and to reſolve firmly to man them themſelves. He 


requires them to reinforce theſe with ten gallies light 


ly armed, which may ſerve as a convoy to the leet 
and tran{ports. With regard to the land forces, a 
in his time the general, elected by the moſt power: 
ful faction, formed the army only of a confuſed allem- 
blage of foreigners and mercenary troops, who did li- 
tle {ervice ; Demoſthenes requires them to levy no 
more than two thouſand choſen troops, five hundred 


of which ſhall be Athenians, and the reſt raiſed fron. 


among the allies ; with two hundred horſe, fifty di 
which ſhall alſo be Athenians. 


The expence of this little army, with regard only 
to proviſions and other matters independent from ther | 
Pay, was to amount to little more per month than 
ninety * talents, (ninety thouſand crowns) viz. for- 
ty talents for ten convoy gallies, at the rate of twe:ily | 


Each talent was worth a thouſand crowns, 
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minæ (a thouſand livres) per month for each galley : 
Forty talents for the two thouſand infantry, and ten 
Arachmas (five livres) per month tor each ſoot-ſoldier: 


Aavhich five livres per month make a little more than 


three-pence farthing French money pe diem. Finally, 
twelve talents for the two hundred horſe, at thirty 
Qrachmas (fifteen livres) per month for each horſeman; 
which fifteen livres per month make ten ſols per diem, 
The reaſon of my relating this ſo particularly is to 
ve the reader an idea of the expences of an army in 
Boſe t times. Demoſthenes adds; if any one imagines, 
that the preparation of prov ifions is not a conſiderable 
Atep, he is very much miſtaken ; for he is perſuadeqd, 
That provided the forces don't want proviſions, the 
war will furnich them with every thing beſides ; and 
that without doing the leaſt wrong to the Greeks or 
allies, they will not fail of ſuſſicient acquiſitions v0 
#1nake up all deficiencies aud arrears of pay. 

Bur as the Athenians might be ſurprized at De- 
molthienes's requiring ſo {mall a body of forces, he gives 
this reaſon for it, zZ. that at preſent the common 
n alth did not permit the Athenians to oppoſe Philip 
with a ſufficient force in the field; and that it would 
be their bulineſs to make excurſions only. Thus his 
deſign was, that this little army ſnould be hoveriug 
pe petually about the frontiers of Macedonia, to awe, 
' obſerve, harraſs, and keep cloſe to the enemy, in or- 
der to prevent them from concerting and executing 
luch enterprizes with eaſe, as they might think tir to- 
attempt. | 

What the fucceſs of this haraugue was, is not 
known, It 1s-very probable, that as the Athenians 
were not attacked perſonally, they, according to-rhe 


ſupineneſs natural to them, were very indolent with 


regard to the progres of Philip s arms. The diviſions 


| at this time in Greece were very fas ourable to thut 


Nlonarch. Athens and Lacedæmonia on one {de em- 
ployed themſelves wholly in reducing the ſtrength of 
D3 Thebes 
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Thebes their rival; whilſt on the other ſide, the The. 
{alians, in order to free themſelves from their tyrants, 
and the Thebans, to maintain the ſuperiority which 
they had acquired by the battles of Leuctra and Man. 
tinea, devoted themſelves in the moſt reſolute manner 
to Philip; and aſſiſted him (undeſignedly) in making 
chains for themſelves. © 

Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to 
advantage of all thele diſſenſions. This King, in or. 
der to {ſecure his frontiers, had nothing more at hear: 


than to enlarge them towards Thrace ; and this he 


could ſcarce attempt but at the expence of the Athe. 
nians, who ſince the defeat of Xerxes had many co. 


lonies (beſides ſeveral ſtates who were either their al. 


hes or tributaries) in that country. 

Olynchus, a city of Thrace in the peninſula of Pal. 
tene, was one of thele colonies. "The Olynthians 
had been at great variance with Amyntas father of 
Philip, and had even very much oppoſed the latter, 
upon his acceſſion to the crown. However, being 
not firmly eſtabliſhed on his throne, he at firſt em- 
ployed diſſimulation, and requeſted the alliance 0: 
the Olynthians, to whom, ſome time after, he gave 
up Potidza, an important fortreſs, which he had con- 
quered in concert with and for them, from the Athe- 
nians. When he found himſelf able to execute his 
project, he took proper meaſures in order to beſicgt 
Olyathus. The inhabitants of this city, who ſaw the 
ſtorm gathering at a diſtance, had recourſe to the 
Athenians, of whom they requeſted immediate aid. 
The affair was debated in an afſembly of the people, 
and as 1t was of the ntmoſt importance, a great num- 
ber of orators met in the aſſembly. Each of them 
mounted it in his turn, which was regulated by their 
age. Demoſthenes, who was then but four and thirty, 


did not ſpeak till after his {eniors had diſculled the 
matter a long time, 


In 


Book XIV. 


as "+ 1 2. aca 
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A corrupter, who with 
.employs gold no leſs than iron; a happy Prince, on 
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.) In this * diſcourſe, the orator, the better to ſuc- 
ceed in his aim, alternately terrifies and encourages 
the Athenians. For this purpoſe he repreſents Philip 
in two very different lights. On one ſide he is a man, 

ole unbounded ambition the empire of the world 


would not ſatiate; an haughty tyrant, who looks up- 


on all men, and even his allies as ſo many ſubjects or 


flaves; and who, for that reaſon, is no leſs incenſed 


too flow a ſubmiſſion, than an open revolt; a vi- 


| gant politician, who, always intent to take advan- 


tage of the overſights and errors of others, ſeizes e- 
yery favourable opportunity ; an indefatigable warrior, 
whon his activity multiplies, and who ſupports 2 
tually the moſt ſcvere toils, without allowing himſelf 


a moment's repoſe, or having the leaſt regard to the 
difference of ſcaſons; an intrepid hero, who ruſhes 


thro' obſtacles, and e into the midſt of dangers; 
is purſe trafficks, buys, and 


whom fortune laviſhes her favours, and for whom 
the ſeems to have forgot her inconſtancy : But on the 


other ſide, this fame Philip is an imprudent man, who 


meaſures his vaſt projects, not by his ſtrength, but 
merely by his ambition; a rah man, who, by his at- 


tempts, digs himſelf tlie grave of his own PLAN: 


and opens precipices before him, down which a ſmall 
effort would throw him; a knave, whoſe power is 


raiſed on the moſt ruinous of all foundations, breach 


of faith and villany ; an uſurper, hated univerſally a- 

broad, who, by trampling upon all laws human and 

divine, has made all nations his enemies; a tyrant, 

dcteſted even in the heart of his dominions, in which, 
(2) Olynth. 2. 5 


The oration which Demoſthenes pronounced at that time, is ge- 
erally looked upon as the ſecond of the three Olynthiacs, which re- 
late to this ſubject. But M. de Tourreii, chiefly on the authority 


i 


of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, which ought to be of great weight on 


this cccafion, changes the order generally obſerved in Demoſthenes's 
orations, and places this at the hcad of the Olynthiacs. Though I 


am, of his opinion, L ſhall cite the orations in the order they are 
Printed. 
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by the infamy of his manners and other vices, he }: 
tired out the patience of his captains, his {oldie: 


and of all his ſubjects in general; to conclude, 1 be 


Jured and impious wretch, equally abhorred by h 
ven and earth, and whom the gods are now 6 


the point of deſtroying by any hand that will admin 


ſter to their wrath, and ſecond their vengeance. 
This is the double picture of Philip, which XI. 


Tourreil draws, by uniting the ſeveral detached line. 
ments in the preſent oration of Demoſthenes. In: 


is ſhewn the great freedom with which the Athena: 
ipoke of {o powerful a Monarch. 

Our orator, after having reprelented Philip one n 
ment as formidable, the next ver y ealy to be conqu: 


ed, concludes, that the only certain method for r 


ducing ſuch an enemy, would be to reform the ne 
abuſes, to revive the antient order and e 
appeaſe domeſtic diſtenſions, and to ſuppreſs the 
bals which are inceſſantly forming; and all this 


ſuch a manner, that every thins may unite in the . 


point of the public ſervice; and that, at a comm 
expence, every man according to his abilities m. ay co. 
cur to the deſtruqtion of the co: nmon enemy, 
Demades e, bribed by Philip's gold, oppoſed ven 
ſtrenuouſſy the advice of Demo! ſthenes, 50 in va 


for the Athenians ſent, under the conduct of Chin 0 
the General, thirty gallies and two thouſand men t 
ſuccour the Olynthians, who, in this urgent neceilit; 
which ſo nearly affected all the Greeks in general 


could obtain aſſiſtance only from the Athenians. 
However, this ſuccour did not prevent the defi 0: 


of Philip, or the prop reſs of his arms. For he march. 


es into Chalcis, takes ſeveral places of ſtrength, 


the fortreſs of Gira, and {preads terror throughoit 
the whole country. Olynthus, being thus in great dan 
ger ofan YAO, and menaced with deſtruction , lent? 
tcconde1aballytoAthens, to ſolicit anew reinforcement, 
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Demoſthenes argues very ſtrongly in favour of their 
requeſt, and proves to the Athenians, that they were 


1 pr -@qually obliged by honour and intereſt to have regard 
Y he: 


date 


ent! 


nent. 
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46 it. This is the ſubject of the Olynthiac generally 
— by as the third. 

The orator, always animated with a ſtrong and 
Iycly zeal for the ſafety and glory of his country, en- 
| gr to intimidate the Athenians, by ſetting before 
them the dangers with which they are threatened ; 
exhibiting to them a moſt dreadful proſpe&t of the fu- 
ture, if they do not route from their lethargy : For 
that in caſe Philip ſeizes upon Olynthus, he will in- 
evitably attack Athens afterwards with all his forces. 


* 


eg reateſt diſſiculty was the means of raiſing ſuf- 


ficient ſums for defraying the expences requiſite for 
the ſuccour of the e becauſe the military 
funds were otherwiſe employed, viz. for the celebra- 
tion of the public games. | 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of Egi- 
na, had concluded a thirty years peace with the La- 
ecdzmonians, they reſolved to put into their treaſury, 


by way of reſerve, a thouſand talents every year; at 


The fame time prohibiting any perſon, upon pain of 


death, to mention the employing any part of it, ex- 
cept for repulſing an enemy who ſhould invade Attica. 
This was at firſt obſerved with the warmth and fer- 
vor which men have for all new inſtitutions. After- 
wards Pericles, in order to make his court to the peo- 
ple, propoſed to diſtribute among them in times of 
peace * the thouſand talents, and to apply it in giving 
to each citizen two oboh at the public ſhews, npon 
condition however, that they might reſume this fund 
in time of war. The propoſal was approved, and the 
reſtriction alſo. But, as all conceſſions of this kind 
degenerate one time or other into licence, the Atheni- 
ans were ſo highly pleaſed with this diſtribution (cal- 
led by Demades «a glue by which the Athenians would 


* Theſe games, beſides the two oboli which were diſtributed to each 
of the perſons preſent, occaſioned a great number of other expences. 
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be catched ) that they abſolutely would not ſuffer it i 
be retrenched upon any account. The abuſe was cut 
ried to ſuch a height, that Eupulus, one of the factic; 
which oppoſed Demoſthenes, prohibited any perloy, 
upon pan of death, ſo much as to propoſe the reſto: 
ing, for the ſervice of the war, thoſe funds whic 
Pericles had transferred tothe games and public ſhews 
Apollodorus was even puniſhed, for declaring him) 
ot a contrary opinion, and for inſiſting upon it. 


This abturd profuſion had very ſtrange effects. k., 


was impoſſible to ſupply it but by impoſing taxes, th: 


inequality of which (being entirely arbitrary) perpe. 


tuated ſtrong feuds, and made the military preparation 
ſo very flow, as quite defeated the defign of then, 
without leſlening the expence. As the artificers an 


ſea-faring people, who compoſed above two thirds d 


the people of Athens, did not contribute any part o 


their {ubſtance, and only gave their perſous, the whek 
weight of the axes fell intirely upon the rich. Thel 


murmured upon that account, and reproached tir} 


others win the public monies being ſquandered upon 


feſtivals, comedic», and the like ſuperfluities. But the} 


people, bein, ſenſible of their ſuperiority, paid ver; 
little regard to their complaints, and had no manner 
of inclination to ſubtract from their diverſions, merely 


to ea'e people who poſſeſſed employments and digniticy, 
from which they were entirely excluded. Beſides, an; 


perſon who od dare to propoſe this to the people 
ſeriouſly and in rm, would be in great danger of 1 | 


life, 
However, Demoſthenes preſumed to introduce thi 
ſabject at two diferent times; but then he treated it 


kith the utmoſt art aud circumſpection. After thewing 


that the Athemans were indiſpenſably obliged to rai 
an army, in order to ſtop the enterprizes of Phil. 
he hints (but in u diſtant way) that thoſe funds which 
were expended in theatric repreſentations, ought to 
employed for levying and maintaining an armed force 
He demanded that commiſſioners miglit he nominated, 
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not to enact new laws, (there being already but too 
tu many eſtabliſhed) but to examine and aboliſh ſuch as 
cn ſhould be prejudicial to the commonwealth, He did 
ton mbt thereby become obnoxious to capital puniſhment, 
on, ag enacted by thoſe laws; becauſe he did not require 
tor. that they mould be actually aboliſhed, but only that 
1< cemmifſfioners might be nominated o inſpect them. 
, He only hinted, how highly necellary it was to abo- 
uch Wh a law, which gricved the molt zealous citizens, 
and reduced them to this fad necefiity, either to ruin 
I themſelves, in calc they gave their opinion boldly and 
the faithfully, or to deltroy their country, in cate they 
rpe.  @bſerved a fearful, prevaricating ſilencc. 
ton Theſe remonſtrauces do not teem to have the ſuc. 
en, eſs they deſerved, ſince in the following Olynthiac, 
and hich is commonly placed as the firſt) the orator was 
k obliged to inveigh once more againſt the miſapplication 
rt of the military funds. The Olynthians being now 
hek} wigorouſly attacked by Plülip, and having hitherto been 
heit“ very ill ſerved by the venai ſuccours of Athens, re- 
tue] quired, by a third embaſly, a body of troops which 
| Gould not conſiſt of mercenaries and foreigners as he- 
the] force, but of truc Athenians, of men inſpircd with a 
very] fincere ardour for the intercit both of their own glory, 
nner] and the common catice. Ihe Athenians, at the earneſt 
rey} ſolicitation of Demoſthenes, tent Charcs a fecond 
ues time, with a reinforceinent of ſcventcen gallies, of 
am two thouſand foot and three hundred horie, all citi- 
opicÞ 2cns of Athens, as the Olynthians had requeſted. 
tw (3) The following year Philip polletied hindelf of 
Olynthus. Neither rhe iuccours nor efforts of the Athe- 
this wans could defend it from its domettic enemies. It was 
edit detrayed by Euthycrates and Laſthenes, two of its 
wing molt eminent citizens, in actual employment at that 
race ume. Thus Philip entred by the breach which his 
ih, Cold had made. Immediately he plunders this unhap- 
nic WPy city, lays one part of the inhabitants in chains, and 
v ix bells theffeſt for ſlaves; and diſtinguithes thoſe who had 


(y) A.M. 3656. Ant. J. C. 348. Diod. 1, 16. p. 450---452. 
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betrayed their city, no otherwiſe than by the ſuprem: 
contempt he expreſſed for them. This King, like hi 
ſon Alexander, loved the treaſon, but abhorred tl. 
traitor. And indeed, how can a Prince rely upo: 


him who has betrayed his country? (z) Every one, 


even the common ſoldiers of the Macedonian army, 
reproached Euthycrates and Laſthenes for their peri. 
dy, who complaining to Philip upon that account, 
only made them this jronical anſwer, infinitely mo: 
ſevere than the reproach itſelf : Dot mind wha! : 
pack of vulgar fellows ſay, who call every thing by it 
real name. 

The King was overjoyed at his being poſſeſſed of thi 
city, which was of the utmoſt importance to him, 
its power might have very much checked his conque': 
{a) Some years before, the Olynthians had Jong rc 


ſiſted the united armies of Macedon and Laced:x ms. 


nia; whereas Philip had taken it with very little rc 
ſiſtance, at leaſt had not loſt many men in the fiege. 
He now cauſed ſhews and public games to be cn. 
bited with the utmoſt magnificence ; to theſe he addct 
feaſts, in which he made himſelf very popular, be. 
ſtowing on all the gueſts conſiderable gifts, and treat: 
ing them with the utmoſt marks of his friend{hip. 


SecT. IV. Philip declares in favour of Thebes agil 
the Phoceans, and thereby engages in the ſacred wa. 
He bulls the Athenians, notwithſtanding the rem 
ſtramces of Demoſthenes, mito ſecurity, by a preteul. 


ed peace and falſe promiſes. He ſeizes on Thermisg. 


le, ſubjefts the Phoceans, and puts an end to i, 
ſacred war. 


Amphictyons. 


(8) "PRE Thebans, being unable alone to termi- 


(2) Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178. 
(d) A. NM. 3657. Ant. J. C. 347. 
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He is admitted into the council f 


(a) Diod. I. x5. p- 341. 
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trality with reſpect to the ſacred war; and he ſeemed 
to wait ſor an opportunity of declaring himſelf, chat 
B, ill both parties ſhould have weakened themſelves b 

4 long war, which equally exhauſted them both. 
The Thebans had now very much abated of that 
haughtinels, and thoſe ambitious views with which the 
victories of Epaminondas had inſpired them. Ihe in- 


Fant therefore that they requeſted the alliance of Phi- 


bp, he reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt of that repub- 
Ie, in oppoſition to he Phocæans. He had not loſt 
fot of the project fe had formed, of obtaining an 
entrance into Greece, in order to make himſelf maſter 
of it. To give {uccels to his deſign, it was proper 
for him to declare in favour of one of the two parties, 
which at that time divided all Greece, that is, either 
for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans, He 
xa not ſo void of ſenſe as to imagine, tliat the latter 
party would afhft his detign of carrying his arms into 
13 He therefore had no more to do but to join 
the Thebans, who offered themſelves voluntarily to 
him, and who ſtood in need of Philip's power to ſup- 
port themſelves in their declining condition. He 
therefore declared at once in their favour. But to 
give a ſpecious colour to his arms, beſides the grati- 
tude he affected to have at heart for Thebes, in which 
he had been educated, he allo pretended to make an 
Lonour of the zeal with wlich he was fired, with re- 
* to the violated god; and was very glad to pals 
or a religious. Prince, who warmly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the god, and of the temple of Delphos, in order 
to conciliate by that means the eſteem and friendſhip 
of the Greeks. Politicians apply every pretext to 
their views, and endeavour to ſkreen the moſt unjuſt 
attempts with the vel] of probity, and ſometimes even 
of religion; though they very frequently have no 
manner of regard for either. | 
(c) There was nothing Philip had more at heart 
than to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopyle, as it opened 
(% Demoſth. Orat, de falſa legatione. 
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him a paſſage into Greece; to appropriate all the ho. 
nour of the ſacred war to himſelt, as if he had beer 
principal in that affair, and to preſide in the Pythia. 
ames. He was deſirous of aiding the Thebans, an 
y their means to polleſs himſelt of Phocis : but they, 
in order to put this double deſign in execution, it wa; 
neceſſary for him to keep 1t ſecret from the Athenians 
who had actually declared war againſt "Thebes, and 
who for many years had been in alliance with th 
Phoczans. His buſineſs therefore was to make then 
change their meaſures, by placing other ohjects i: 
their view; and on this occaſion the politics of Phili 
ſucceeded to a wonder. | 
The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a 1a 
which was very burthenſome and of File bencft 
them, had commiſſioned Cteſiphon and Phrynon t 
ſound the intentions of Philip, and in what manner !:: 
ſtood diſpoſed with regard to peace. Theſe rel4tc! 
that Philip did not appear averſe to it, and that 
even expreſſed a great affection for the commonweal:", 
Upon this, the Athenians reſolved to fend a ſole: 


embaſly, to enquire more ſtrictly into the truth 


things, and to procure the laſt explanations, pre. 
viouſly neceſlary to ſo important a negotiation. Ac} 
nes and Demoſthenes were among the ten amballadors, 
who brought back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, 
Parmenio, and Eurylochus. Allthe ten executed thc: 
commiſſion very faithfully, and gave a very good ad: 
count of it. Upon this, they were immediately ſem 


back with full powers to conclude a peace, and to rau. 
fy it by oaths. It was then Demoithenes, who in ls 
firſt embaſly had met ſome Atheman captives in NIA. 
cedonia, and had promiled to return and ranſom then 


at his own expence, endeavours to enable himſelf to 


keep his word; and in the mean time adviſes his col 
legues to embark with the utmoſt expedition, as the 
republic had commanded ; and to wait as ſoon as po-. 
ſible upon Philip, in what place ſoever he might be. 
However, theſe, inſtead of making a ſpeedy diſpatch | 
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3s they were defired, go an ambaſſador's pace, pro- 


'eccd to Macedonia by land, ſtay three months in that 
country, and give Philip time to poſſeſs himſelf of ſe. 
vcral other ſtrong places belonging to the Athenians 
in Thrace. At laſt, meeting with the King of Ma- 
ecdonia, they agree with him upon articles of peace; 
but having lulled them afleep with the ſpecious pre- 
tence of a treaty, he deferred the ratification of it 
from day to day. Philip had found means to corrupt 
the ambaſſadors one after another by preſents, Demo- 
thenes excepted, who being but one, oppoſed his col- 
egues to no manner of purpoſc. 
In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance 
continually. Being arrived at Pheræ in Theſlaly, he 
at laſt ratifies the treaty of peace, but refuſes to in- 
elude the Phocæans in it. When news was brought 
to Athens, that Philip had ſigned the treaty, it occa- 
ſioned very great joy in that city, eſpecially to thoſe 
who were averſe to the war, and dreaded the conſe- 
quences of it. Among theſe was (d) Iſocrates. He 
was a citizen very zealous for the commonwealth, 
whole proſperity he had very much at heart. The 
weakneſs of his voice, with a timidity natural to him, 
had prevented his appearing in public, and from mount- 
ing like others the tribunal of harangues. He had 
opened a {chool in Athens, in which he read rheto- 
Tical lectures, and taught youth eloquence with great 
reputation and jucceſs. However, he had not entire- 
I renounced the care of public affairs; and as others 
ſerved their country viva voce, in the public aſſem- 
blies, Iſocrates contributed to it by his writings, in 
which he delivered his thoughts; and theſe being 
ſoon made public, were very eagerly ſought after. 
On the preſent occaſion, he writ a piece of conſi- 
derable length which he addreſſed to Philip, with 
Whom he held a correſpondence, but in ſuch terms 
as were worthy a good and faithful citizen. He was then 
very far advanced in years, being at leaſt fourſcore and 


E 2 eight. 
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eight. The ſcope of this diſcourſe was, to exhon © 
A Philip to take advantage of the peace he had juſt he © 
; j fore concluded, in order to reconcile all the Gree; 
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nations, and afterwards to turn his arms againſt e: 
King of Perſia. The buſineſs was to engage in 
plan four cities, on which all the reſt depended, wi: 
Athens, Sparta, Thebes and Argos. He confell: 
that had Sparta or Athens been as powerful as formet. 2 
ly, he ſhould have been far from making ſuch a pro 
poſal, which he was ſenſible they would never ap. 5 
9 prove; and which the pride of thoſe two republic 
whilſt ſuſtained and augmented by ſucceſs, would 
reject with diſdain. But that now, as the molt power 

& ful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhauited h 
"8 long wars, and humbled in their turns by fatal rever. = 
it {es of fortune, have equally an intereſt in laying, dont 

© their arms, and living in peace, purſuant to the e 
| ample which the Athenians had began to ſet them; © 
the preſent is the molt favourable opportunity Phil 

L could have, to reconcile and unite the ſeveral citial + 
| .- of Greece. 1 
1 In caſe he (Philip) ſhould be ſo happy as to ſuccecti 

bY: in ſuch a project; ſo glorious and beneficial a ſuccch 
would raiſe him above whatever had appeared molt * 
auguſt in Greece. But this project in itlelf, thong, 
it mould not have ſo happy an effect as he might exp * 
pet from it, would yet infallibly gain him the eſteem / 
the affection, and confidence of all the nations d 
Greece; advantages infinitely preferable to the taking 
of cities, and all the conqueſts he might hope to obtain] 
n Some perſons indeed who were prejudiced againlF , 
Plilip, repreſent and exclaim againſt him as a craft 
1. Prince, who gives a ſpecious pretext to his march 
baut at the ſame time has in reality no other object u 
by vie but the enſlaving of Greece. ltocrates, eithet]f 
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1 from a credulity, or from a deſire of bringing Phil 
ont into his views, ſuppoſes that rumours fo injurious % 
theſe, have no manner of foundation; it not being 
probable, that a Prince who glories in being AY 
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from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, ſhould think 
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of invading aud polleſſing lümſelf of it. But theſe 


very reports, which are ſo capable of blackening his 


name, and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt 


him to demonſtrate the falſity of them inthe preſence 


of all Greece by the lcaſt ſuſpicious of proofs, in lea- 


wing and maintaining each city in the full poſſeſſion 
of its laws and libertics; in the removing with the 
utmoſt care all ſuſpicions of partiality; in not eſpou- 


ing the intereſt of one people againſt another; in 


Winning the confidence of all men by a noble difin- 
tereltedneis and an invariable love of juſtice; in fine, 


by afpiring at no other title than that of the reconci- 


Jer 0i the divitions of Greece, a title far more glo- 
rious than that of conqueror. 

I is in the King of Perſia's dominions he ought to 
merit thole laſt titles. The conqueſt of it is open and 
dure to him, in caſe he could ſucceed in pacifving 
the troubles of Greece. He ihould call to mind that 
Agciilaus, with no other forces than thoſe of Sparta, 
ock the Perſian throne; and would infallibly have 


cet Jubverted it, had he not been recalled into Greece, 
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by the inteſtine diviſions which then broke out. The 
ſignal victory of the ten thouſand under Clearchus, 
and ther triumphant retreat in the fight of innumer- 
able armies, prove what might be expected from the 
joint forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when 
commanded by Philip againſt a Prince inferior in e- 
very reſpect to him whom Cyrus had endeavourcd to 
icthrone. 

| locrates concludes with declaring, that one would 
believe the gods had hitherto granted Philip ſo long 
a train of ſucceſſes, with no other view but. that he 
might be enabled to form and execute the glorious 
enterprize, the plan of which he had laid before him. 
tle reduces the coun{el he gave to three heads: That 
tis Prince ſhould govern his own empire with wiſdom 


and juſtice; ſhould heal che diviſions between the 


ende neighbouring nations and all Greece, without deſiring 
tram 
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to poſſeſs any part of it himſelf; and this being done, 
that he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt a coun. 
try, which from all ages had been the enemy 0 
Greece, and had often vowed their deſtrution. 1: 
muſt be confeſſed, that this is a moſt noble plan, an 
highly worthy a great Prince. But Iſocrates had a ver; 
falſe idea of Philip, if he thought this Monarch wont 
ever put It in execution. Philip did not poſſeſs th: 
equity, moderation or diſintereſtedneſs, which fic! 
a project required. He really intended to attack Per, 
but was perſuaded, that it was his buſineſs to ſecu 
himſelf firſt of Greece, which indeed he was deter. 
mined to do, not by ſervices but force. He de 
not endeayour either to win over or perſuade nations, 
but to ſubject and reduce them. As on his fide he 
had no maner of regard for alliances and treaties, he 
Judged of others by himſelf, and was for aſſuring; him. 
ſelf of them by much ſtronger ties than thoſe of friend. 
ſhip, rom and ſincerity. 
As Demoſthenes was better acquainted with the 
ſtate of affairs than Iſocrates, fo he formed a trucr 
judgment of Philip's deſigns. Upon his return from 
his embaſly, he declares expreſsly, that he does not 
approve either of the diſcourſe or the conduct of tlic 
Macedonian King, but that every thing 1s to be dread. 
ed from him. On the contrary, Eſchines, who had. 
been bribed, aſſures the Athenians, that he had di!co-| . 
vered the greateſt candor and ſincerity in the promiſes | 
and proceedings of this King. He had engaged that 
Theſpiæ and Platææ ſhould be repeopled, in ſpight| 
of the oppoſition of the Thebans; that in caſe |: 
Mould proceed ſo far as to ſubject the Plocæans, he 
would preſerve them, and not do them the leaſt i] 
jury; that he would reſtore Thebes to the good order} f 
which had before been obſervedinit; that Oropus ſhould} * 
be given up abſolutely to the Athenians; and that inf 
heu of Amphipolis they ſhould be pur in poſſeſſion of Eu- 


boea. It was to no purpoſe that Demoſthenes remon-| ,. 


ſtrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip, notwitl-| 
ſtanding all theſe glorious promiſes, endeavoured to 
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poſſeſs himſelf, in an abſolute manner, of Phocis; and 
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that by abandoning it to him, they would betray the 
commonwealth, and give up all Greece into his hands. 
He was not heard, and the oration of Eſchines, who 


engaged that Philip would make good his ſeveral pro- 


miles, prevailed over that of Demoſthenes. 
le) Theſe deliberations gave that Prince an oppor- 
tunity to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopyle, and to enter 


Phocis. Hitherto there had been no poſſibility of re- 


ducing the Phocæans; but Philip needed but appear, 
for the bare ſound of his name filled them with ter- 
ror. Upon the ſuppoſition that he was eng 
apainſt a herd of facrilegious wretches, not agal 

common enemies, he ordered all his ſoldiers to wear 
crowns of laurel, and led them to battle as under the 
conduct of the god himſelf whoſe honour they reven- 
ged. The inſtant they appeared, the Phocæans be- 
. chemſelves overcome. Accordingly they ſue 
for peace, and yield to Philip's mercy, who gives 
Rlalecus their leader leave to retire into Peloponne- 
ſus, with the eight thoutand men in his ſervice. In 
this manner Philip, with very little trouble, engroſ- 
{d all the honour of a long and bloody war, which 
had exhauſted the forces of both parties. * This 


victory gained him incredible honour throughout all 


Greece, and his glorious expedition was the topic of 
all converſations in that country. He was conſider- 
ed as the avenger of ſacrilege and the protector of re- 
Bgion; and they almoſt ranked in the number of the 
gods the man ho had defended their majefty with ſo 


much courage and ſucceſs. 


Philip, that he might not ſeem to do any thing by 
his own private authority, in an affair which concern- 
ed all Greece, aſſembles the council of the Amphicty- 
ons, and appoints them, for form ſake, ſupreme jud- 
ges of the painsand penalties to which the Phoczans had 
le) A. M. 3658. Ant. 1. 346. Diod. I. 16. p. 455. 


| 1 Ineredibile quantum ea res apud omnes nationes Phili ppo glo- 


di dedit. Illum vindicem ſaecrilegii, illum ultorem reli gionum. Ita- 


que Diis proximus habetur, per quem Deorum majeſtas vindicata fit. 
Juſtin. I. 8, e. 2. 8 | 
3 rendered 
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rendered themſelves obnoxious. Under the name. 
thele judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he 6: 
crees that the cities of Phocis ſhall be deſtroyed, th: 
they (hall all be reduced to {mall towns of ſixty hou! 
each, and that thoſe towns hall be at a certain diſtane 
one from the other; that thoſe wretches who hav 


TINY 


taken out of-the temple of Delphos thall be repaid 
Phlip did not forget lumſelf on this occaſion. Ate 
he had ſubjected the rebellious Phocæans, he demand 
ed that their {cat in the council of the Amphictyon; 
which they had been declared to have forfeited, (hou: 
be transferred to him. The Amphictyons, the int 
ment of whoie vengeance he had now been, were . 
fraid of refuſing him, and accordingly admitted his, 
a member of their body; a circumſtance of the hig 
eſt importance to him, as we ſhall fee in the leque,, 
and of very dangerous conſequence to all the rc!t 0 
Greece. They alſo gave him the fuperintendance e 
the Pythian games, in conjunction with the Boeotian: 


and Theſſalians; becauſe the Corinthians, who poiles| 
ed this privilege hitherto, had rendered themſelves u 


worthy of it, by haring in the {acrilege of the Phoc 
When news was brought to Athens ot the treu. 


ment which the Phocæans had met with, the forme 


perceived, but too late, the wrong ſtep they had taken 
in refuſing to comply with the counſels of Demoſthe 
nes; and in abandoning themſelves blindly to the vain 
and idle promiſes of a traitor, who had fold his cour- 


try. Beſides the ſhame and grief with which the) 
were ſeized, for having failed in the obligations ct 
the * confederacy, they found that they had betraved 
their own intereſts in abandoning their allies. For 


Philip, by poſſeſſing himſelf of Phocis, was become 
maſter of Thermopylz, which opened him the gates, 


* With the Phoczans, 


and 


2 
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„%) Demoſt. de fall. legat. p. 312, 
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and put into his hands the keys of Greece. (f ) The A- 


tÞcn;ans therefore, being alarmed upon their own ac- 
count, gave orders that the women and children ſhould 
be brought out of the country into the city; that the 
Walls ſhould be repaired, and the Piræus fortified, in 
order to put themſelves into a ſtate of defence in caſe 
of an invaſion. 

The Athenians had no ſhare in the decree by which 
ae had been admitted among the Amplüctyons. 
They perhaps had abſented themſelves purpoſely, that 
they might not authorize it by their preſence; or, 
which is more probable, Philip, in order to remove 
the obſtacles, and avoid the remoras he might meet 


with in the execution of his deſign, alfembled ſuch 


ofthe Amphictyons only as were entirely at his devoti- 
on. In ſhort, he conducted his intrigue ſo very artfully, 
that he obtained his ends. "This election might be 


diſputed as clandeſtine and irregular; and therefore 


he required a confirmation of itfrom the peopie, who 
as members of that body, had a right either to reject 
or ratify the new choice. Athens received the circu- 
Jar invitation; but in an aſſembly of the people, which 
was called in order to deliberate on Philip's demand, 
ſeveral were of opinion, that no notice ſhould be ta- 
ken of it. Demoſthenes however was of a contrary o- 
Pinion ; and though he did not approve in any man- 
ner of the peace which had been concluded with Phi- 
lip, he did not think 1t would be for their intereſt ro 
infringe it in the preſent juncture; ſince that could not 
be done without ſtirring up againſt the Athenians 
both the new Amphictyon, and thole who had elect- 
ed him. His advice therefore was, that they ſhould not 
expoſe themſelves unſeaſonably to the dangerous con- 
ſequences which might entue, in caſe of their determi- 
nate refuſal, to conſent to the almoſt unanimous decree 
ol the Amphictyons ; and proteſted that it was their inte- 
reſt to ſubmit, for fear of worſe, to the preſent con- 
ation of the times; that is, to comply with what 


Was 
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was not in their power to prevent. This is the ſubjcde 


Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, intitled, Oration on the pe 


We may probably believe that his advice was follon. 
ed. 


SE CT. V. Philip, being returned to Macedonia, et 
his conqueſts into Illyria and Thrace. He project: ; 
league with the Thecbans, the Meſſenians, and ti: 
Argives, to invade Peloponneſits in concert with they, 
Athens declaring in favour of the Lacedemonians, thi 
teague is diſſolbed. He again attempts Eulœa, l 
Phocion drives him out of it. Character of that cel. 
brated Athenian. Philip beſieget Perinthus and 5; 
zantium. The Athenians, autmated by the orativi 
of Demoſthenes, fend ſuccours to thoſe two cities, u. 
der the command of Phocion, who forces him to ri: 
the ſiege of thoſe places, 


FTER Philip had ſettled every thing relatiq 
oo Ae. the e el of the god, and the ſecurity 0 
the temple of Delphos, he returned into Macedon: 
with great glory, and the reputation of a religion 
dene and an intrepid conqueror. ) Diodorus ob. 
erves, that all thoſe who had ſhared in profaning and 
ie the temple perilhed miſerably, and cameto 
a tragical end. | 
(i Philip, ſatisfied that he had opened himſelf a pa. 
ſage into Greece by his ſeizure of Thermopylz ; that 
he had ſubjected Phocis ; had eſtablihed himſelf one ei 
the judges of Greece, by his new dignity of Amphi. 
ctyon; and that he had gained the eftcem and applaut 
of all nations, by his zeal to revenge the honour of the 
delty : judged very prudently, that it would be proper 
for him to {top his career, in order to prevent all the] 
ſtates of Greece from taking arms againſt him, in 
caſe they ſhould diſcover too Toon his ambitious views 
with regard to that country. In order therefore 0 
remove all ſuſpicion, and to ſooth the diſquietudes which 


(g) A. M. 3660, Ant. J. C. 344 5) Diod. 1. 16. p. 456. 


aroſe : 
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oe on that occaſion, he turned his arms againſt 
Wyria, purpoſely to extend his frontiers on that ſide, 
and to keep always his troops in exerciſe by ſome new 


expedition. : 
Ihe ſame motive prompted him afterwards to go 


oger into Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign 
he had diſpoſſeſſed the Athenians of ſeveral ſtrong pla- 
ces in that country. Philip ſtill carried on his con- 
neſts there. * Suidas oblerves, that before he took 
Watt, he had made himfelf maſter of thirty-two 
dtics in Chalcis, which is part of Ihrace. Cherſone- 
ſus alſo was ſituated very commodiouſly for him. This 
was 2 very rich peninſula, in which there were a great 
number of powerful cities and fine paſture lands. It 
had formerly belonged to the Athenians. The inha- 
bitants of it put themſelves under the protection of 
Lacedemonia, after Lyſander had deſtroyed Athens; 
but ſubmitted again to their firft maſters, after Conon, 
the fon of Timotheus, had reinſtated his country. 
Cotys, King of Thrace, then diſpoſſeſſed the Atheni- 
ans of Cherſoneſus; A) but it was afterwards reſtored 
to them by Cherſobleptus, ton of Cotys, who finding 
himſclf unable to defend it againſt Philip, gave it up 
to them the fourth year of the CVIth Olympiad; re- 
ſerving however to himſelf Cardia, which was the 
moſt conſiderable city of the penintula, and formed 
a it were the gate and entrance of it. C/ Aſter Phi- 
lip had deprived Cherſobleptus of his kingdom, which 
happened the ſecond year of the CIXth Oiympiad (%, 
the inhabitants of Cardia, being afraid of falling into 
the hands of the Athenians, who claimed their city 
which formerly belonged to them, ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to Philip, who did not fail to take them under 
his protection. 
. () Diopithes, principal of the colony which the 
(t) Diod. I. 16. p. 434. ()) wid. p. 464. (m) A. M. 


fb : Ant. J. C. 335. (n) A. M. 3670. Aut. J. C. 334. 
iban in Demoſth. p- 78. 
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Athenians had ſent into Cherſoneſus, looking up; 
this ſtep in Philip as an act of hoſtility againſt the con. 
monwealth; without waiting for an order, and fe, 
perſuaded that it would not be diſavowed, march: 
{uddenly into the dominions of that Prince in the ha 
ritime part of Thrace, whilſt he was carrying one 
important war in upper Thrace ; plunders them be 
fore he had time to return and make headagainſt! 
and carries off a rich booty, all which he lodged {1 
in Cherſoneſus. Philip not being able to rev; 
himſelf in the manner he could have wiſhed, conte 
ed himſelf with making grievous complaints ro 1! 
Athemans, by letters upon that account. Such a 
ceived penſions from him in Athens, ferved him 
too effectually. Theſe venal wretches loudly exc]. 
ed againſt a conduct which, if not prudent, va 
leaſt excuſable. They declaim againſt Diopithesg 
impeach him of involving the {tate in a war; acc 
him of extortion and piracy ; infift upon his bes. 
recalled, and purſue his condemnation with the 
moſt heat and violence. 

Demoſthenes, ſecing at this juncture that the wh 
lic welfare was inſeparable from that of Diopithes, 1s. 
dertook his defence, which is the fubject of his 6:27 


"_ 


on on Cher ſoneſits. This Diopithes was father to 
nander, the comic poet, whom Terence has copi-4 0 


faithfully. 


Diopithes was accuſed of oppreſſing the allies bv} 
his unjuſt exactions. However, Demoſthenes lan tl: 


leaſt ſtreſs on this, becauſe it was perſonal ; he never 
theleſs pleads his apology (tranſiently) from the cv 
ample of all the generals, to whom the iſlands all 
cities of Aſia minor paid certain voluntary contribid. 


ons, by which they purchaſed ſecurity to their ne 


chants, and procured convoys tor them to guard 1: 

againſt the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a man ma) 

exerciſe oppreſſions, and ranſom allies very unlſeat011% 

bly. But in this caſe, a bare decree, an accuſation ind 
It was called Tlaparcg. | 
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form, a galley appointed to bring whom the General 
Scalled ; all this is ſufficient to put a ſtop to abuſes. 
5 t is otherwiſe with regard to Philip's enterprizes. 
Fhcle cannot be checked either by decrees or menaces; 
and nothing will do this effectually, but raiſing troops, 
and fitting out gallies. 

2 « Your orators, ſays he, cry out eternally to you, 
that we muſt make choice either of peace or war; 
but Philip does not leave this at our option, he who 


& And can we doubt but it was he who broke the 
peace, unleſs it is pretended, that we have no rea- 
& ſon to complain of him, as long as he ſhall forbear 
« making any attempts on Attica and the Piræus? 
& But it will then be too late for us to oppole him; 
& and it is now we mult prepare ſtrong barriers a- 
„ gainſt his ambitious deſigns. You ought to lay it 
« down as a certain maxim, O Athenians, that it is 
& you he aims at; that he conſiders you as his moſt 
4 dangerous enemies; that your ruin only can elta- 
& blith his tranquillity, and ſecure his conqueſts; and 
that whatever he is now projecting, is merely with 
the view of falling upon you, and of reducing A- 
thens to a ſtate of ſubjection. And indeed can any 
of you be ſo vaſtly ſimple, as to imagine that Phi- 
lip 1s fo greedy of a few paltry * towns, (for what 
other name can we beſtow on thoſe he now attacks?) 
that he ſubmits to fatigues, ſeaſons and dangers, 
merely for the ſake of gaining them ; but that as 
for the harbours, the arſenals, the gallies, the ſilver 
mines, and the immenſe revenues of the Atheni- 
ans; that he, I ſay, conſiders theſe with indiffe- 
rence, does not covet them in the leaſt, but will 
ſuffer you to remain in quiet poſſeſſion of them? 

What concluſion are we to draw from all that has 


7 
600 
« is daily meditating ſome new enterprize againſt us. 
60 
60 


10 been faid? Why, that fo far from caſhiering the 


# army we have in Thrace, it muſt be conſiderably. 


reinforced and ſtrengthened by new levies, in or- 
In Thrace, | | 
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eder that as Philip has always one in readineſs to 0p 
«« preſs and enflave the Greeks, we, on our ſide, my 
r alwavs have one on foot, to defend and preferi; 
« them.” There is reaſon to believe, that De. 
moſthenes's advice was followed. 

(o) The ſame year that this oration was ſpoke, 
Arymbas, King of Moloſſus or Epirus died. He ws 
ſon of Alcetas, and had a brother called Neoptolemu; 


whoſe daughter Olympias was married to Philip. Tu 


Neoptolemus, by the credit and authority of his {or 
in-law, was raiſed ſo high as to ſhare the regal power 
with his elder brother, to whom only it lawfully he. 
longed. This firſt unjuſt action was followed by: 
greater. For, after the death of“ Arymbas, Phili 
played his part ſo well, either by his intrigues or hi 
menaces, that the Moloſſians expelled Xacidas, ſo: 
and lawful ſucceſſor to Arymbas, and eſtabliſhed Ales 
ander, ſon of Neoptolemus, ſole King of Epiru 
This Prince, who was not only brother-in-law, by 
ſon-in-law to Philip, whoſe daughter Cleopatra he h 
married. as will be obſerved in the ſequel, carried i: 
arms into Italy, and there died. After this, acid 
re- aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, reigned alon: 
in Epirus, and tranſmitted the crown to his fon, th: 
famous Pyrrhus, (fo famous in the Roman hiſtor!' 


and ſecond couſin to Alexander the Great, Alccta 


being grandfather ro both thoſe monarchs. 


Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thract| 
turned his views towards Pcloponneſius. (Y) Terriv: 


commotions prevailed. at that time in this part c 


Greece. Lacedzmoma aſſumed the ſovereignty of U. 
with no other right than of being the ſtrongeſt. A 


gos and Meſſene being oppreſſed, had recourſe to Plc. 


lip. He had juſt before concluded a peace with the 
Athenians, who, on the faith of their orators that bal 


Co.) Diod. I. 16. p. 465. ( Demoſt. in Philip. 2. Liban. 
in Demoſth. 
* Juſtin, book viii. ch. vi. curtails the genealogy of this Prince, an} 
confounds this ſucceſſion. 
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peen bribed by this Prince, imagined he was going to 


break with the Thebans. However, ſo far from that, 
Aer having ſubdued Phocis, he divided the conquelt - 
with them. The Thebans embraced with joy the fa- 
vourable opportunity which preſented itſelf, of open- 
ing him a gate through which he might pals into Pe- 
lponneſus, in which country the inveterate hatred 
they bore to Sparta, made them foment diviſions N 
ecually, and continue the war. They therefore ſolli- 
ed Philip to join with them, the Meſſenians and 
Tees in order to humble in concert the power of 
acedæmonia. 
This Prince readily gave into an alliance which ſuit- 
d wich his views. He propoſed to the Amphicty- 
uns, or rather dictated to them, the decree which or- 
&ined, that Lacedæmonia mould permit Argos and 
Meſſene to enjoy an entire independance, purſuant to 
the tenor of a treaty lately concluded; and upon pre- 
tence of not expoſing the authority of the States-Gene- 
ral of Greece, he ordered at the ſame time a large bo- 
dy of troops to march that way. Lacedæmonia, be- 
ing juſtly alarmed, requeſted the Athenians to ſuccour 
them; and by an embally preſſed earneitly for the 
concluding of ſuch an alliance as their common ſafety 
might require. The ſeveral powers, whole intereſt it 
was to prevent this alliance from being concluded, uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to gain their ends. Philip re- 
preſented by his ambaſſadors to the Athenians, that it 
yould be very wrong in them to declare war againſt 
bim; that if he did not break with the Thebans, his 
not doing ſo was no infraction of the treaties; that be- 
fore he could have broke his word in this particular, 


he muſt firſt have given it; and that the treaties 


themſelves proved. manifeſtly, that he had not made 


any promile to that purpoſe. Philip indeed ſaid true, 


with regard to the written articles and the public ſtipu- 
lations; but Eſchines had made this promiſe by word 
of mouth in his name. On the other ſide, the am- 


baſladors of Thebes, of Argos and Mellene, were alſo 


eng 


4 | very 
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very urgent with the Athenians; and reproached then 
with having already ſecretly favoured the Lacedæ un. 
nians but too much, who were the profefled encinic: 
to the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponneſus. 
(q) But Demoſthenes, inſenſible to all theſe ſolliciu. 
tions, and mindful of nothing but the real intereſt a 
his country, aſcended the tribunal, in order to enforce: 


the negotiation of the Lacedæmonians. He reproac). * 


ed the Athenians, according to his uſual cuſtom, wv. 
ſupineneſs and indolence. He expoſes the ambition 
deſigns of Philip, wluch he ſtill purſues; and declag 
that they aim at no leſs than the conqueſt of all Greece, 
« You excel, ſays he to them, both you and he, i 
, that. circumſtance which is the object of your ap. 
« plication and your cares. You ſpeak in a bete 
«& manner than him, and he acts 3 than you, 
« The experience of the paſt ought at leaſt to open 
“ your eyes; and make you more ſuſpicious and di 
« cumſpect with regard to him: But this ſerves to 10 


% other purpoſe than to lull you aſleep. At this time 
cc 


cc 


is ſending money to it, and his arrival in perſon, 
cc 


at the head of a powerful army, is expected cvery 
« moment. Do you think that you will be {ecure, 
« after he ſhall have poſſeſſed himſelf of the territories 


«c 


4 walls, ditches, and the like works; but nature . 
& rounds the wiſe with a common bulwark, which 
cc 


covers them on all ſides, and provides for the ec. 


« rity of ſtates. What is this bulwark? It is dif-] 


& dence.” He concludes with exhorting the Athen. 


ans to rouſe from their lethargy; to ſend immediate] 
ſuccour to the Lacedæmonians; and, above all, 4 


puniſh directly all ſuch domeſtic traitors as have de. 
ceived the people, and brought their preſent calamt: 


ties upon them, by ſpreading falſe reports, and cur.] 


ploying captious aſſurances. 
(0 Philipp. 2 


his troops are marching towards Peloponneſus; le 


“ round you? Art has invented, for the ſecurity dt 
cities, various methods of defence, as ramparts | 
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® The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an 


0 pen rupture; whence we 77 conjecture, that the 
atter delayed his invaſion of Peloponneſus, in order 
that he might not have too many enemies upon his 


Hands at the ſame time. However, he did not lit ſtill, 
put turned his views another way. Philip had a long. 
time conſidered Eubœa as proper, from its ſituation, 
- to favour the deſigus he meditate againſt Greece; and, 
nim the very beginning of his reign, had attempted to 
"0 oſſeſs himſelt of it. He indeed ſet every engine at 
Fork at that time, in order to ſeize upon that Hand, 


which he called the Shackles of Greece. But it nearly 
4 *oncerned the Athenians, on the other ſide, not to- 
* Fiffer it to fall into the hands of an enemy; eſpecially 
as it might be joined to the continent of Attica by a 
bridge. However, that people, according, to their 
uſual cuſtom, continued indolent whilſt Philip purſued 
His conqueſts. The latter, who was continually at- 
tentive and vigilant over his intereft, endeavoured to 
carry on an intelligence in the iſland, and by dint of 
ir preſents bribed thoſe who had the greateſt authority in 
fit. (7) At the requeſt of certain of the inhabitants, 
he {ent {ome troops privately thither ; poſſeſſed him- | 


ſelf of ſeveral ſtrong places; diſmantled Porthmos, a ] 
very important fortreſs in Eubcea, and eſtabliſhed 
three tyrants or kings over the country. He alſo 
ſeized upon Oreum, one of the ſtrongeſt cities of 
T Fubœa, of which it poſſeſſed the ſourth part; and 
mw} cſtablithed five tyrants over it, who exercited an ab- 
= ſolute authority there in his name. | 
ot pon this Plutarch of Eretria ſent a deputation 
„o the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver 
= that iſland, every part of which was upon the point 
1 of ſubmitting entirely to the Macedonian. The A- q 
| thcnians, upon this, {ent ſome troops under the com- f 
5 mand of Phocion. (t / That General had already ac- i 
+ qured great reputation, and will have in the ſequel a N 
| „ Demoſth, Philipp. 3. p. 39. (5) Plutarch. in Phoc, N 
1 746. 747. .. Ibid. p. 743, 745. 
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great ſhare in the adiuiniſtration of affairs, both foreigi 
and domeſtic. He had ſtudied in the academy undt: 
Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in thit 
{chool had formed his morals and his life, upon the 
model of the moſt auſtere virtue. We are told, that 
no Athemian ever {aw him laugh, weep, or go to the 
public baths. Whenever he went into the country, 
or was in the army, he always walked * baretoor, and 
without a cloak, unleſs the weather happened to he 
inſupportably cold; {o that the ſoldiers uſed to fay 
laughing, See ! Phocion has got his cloak on; it is. 
ſign of a had winter. | 

He knew that eloquence is a neceſſary quality in: 
ſtate man, for enabling him to execute happily the 
great deſigns he may undertake during his adnuniltrs 
tion. He therefore applied himſelf particularly to the 
attainment of it, and with great ſucceſs. Perſuaded 
that it is with words as with coins, of which the mot 
eſteemed are thoſe that with leſs weight have molt in. 
trinſic value; Phocion had formed himiclt to a lively,| 
cloſe, conciſe ſtile, which expreſled a great mam 
ideas in few words. Appearing one day abſent in an 
allembly, where he was preparing to ſpeak, he wa 
aſked the reaſon of it: I am conſidering, ſays he, ve. 
ther it is not poſſible for me 10 retrench any pai 10 ile 
diſcourſe I am to make. He was a itrong reaſoner, and 
by that means carried every thing againſt the uot} 
ſublime eloquence ; which made Demoſthenes, wiv 
had often experienced this, whenever he appeared to 
harangue the public, ſay, There's the ax which cut. 
away the effects of my words. One would imagine, 
that this kind of eloquence is abſolutely contrary to che 
genius of the vulgar, who require the {ame things 10 
be often repeated, and with greater extent in order to]. 
their being the more intelligible. But it was not o Ph 
with the Athenians: lively, penetrating, and lovers Ia 
of a hidden ſenſe, they valued themſelves upon un- di 
derſtanding an orator at half a word, and really un- ad 


®. Socrates uſed. often to walk a that manner. | 
derſtood 


and propoſing decrees; that the ot 


. 


&&rſtood him. Phocion adapted himſelf to their taſte, 
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and in this point ſurpalled even Demoſthenes; which 


is {laying a great deal. | 
ing that thoſe perſons, who at this 


Phocion 1 
Be were concerned in the adminiſtration, had divided 


ii into military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, 
Ariſtophon, Demoſthenes, Lycurgus and Hyperides, 


entincd themſelves merely to e the people, 
| er part, as Dio- 
ithes, Leoſthenes, and Chares, advanced themſelves 
military employments ; he chole rather to 1mitate 
the conduct of Solon, Ariſtides, and Pericles, who had 
own how to unite both talents, the arts of goyern- 
ment with military valour. Whilſt he was in employ- 
ment, peace aud tranquillity were always his object, as 
being the end of every wile government; and yet 
gmmanded in more expeditions, not only than all 
the Generals of his time, but even than all his predeceſ- 
uy He was honoured with the ſupreme command 
ve and forty times, without having once aiked or 


made iutereſt tor it; and was always appointed to com- 


mand the armies in his abſence. The woild was aſto- 
nihed, that, being ot ſo ſevere a turn of mind, and 
ſo great an enen.y to flattery of every kind, how it 
was poſlible for him in a manner to fix in his own ta- 
your, the natural levity and iuconſtancy of the Atne- 
dians, though he frequently uſed to oppoſe very ſtre- 
Duoully their will and caprice, without regard to their 
captiouſmeſs and delicacy. Ihe idea they had turmed 
to themſelves of his probity and zeal for the public 
good, extinguithed every other opinion of him; and 
that, according to Plutarch, generally made his elo- 


| Quence 1o efficacious aud triumphant. 


thought it neceſſary to give the reader this idea of 
Phocion's character, becauſe frequent mention will be 


made of him in the ſequel. It was tq him the Athe- 


pians gave the commands of the forces they ſent to the 


aid of Plutarch of Etetria. But this traitor repaid his 
 beneſaQors with ingratitude; ſet up the ſtandard againſt 


them, 


: 
1 
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them, and endeavoured openly to repulſe the ver 


army he had requeſted. However, Phocion was vg 


at a loſs how to act upon this unforeſeen pertidy ; f, 
he purſued his enterprize, won a battle, and dro; 
Plutarch from Eretria. 

After this great ſucceſs, Phocion returned to Athen 
but he was no ſooner gone than all the allies reprette, 
the abſence of his goodneſs and juſtice. "Though d. 
profeſſed enemy of every kind of oppreſſion and es 
tortion, he knew how to infinuate himſelf into th 
minds of men with art; and at the ſame time! 
made others fear him, he had a rare talent of mak 
them love him {till more. He one day made Chabri: 
a fine anſwer, who appointed him to go with ten 11s! 
veſſels to raile the tribute which certain cities, in d 
lance with Athens, paid every year. To what 11". 
poſe, lays he, is ſuch a ſquadron ? Too ſtrong, if 1 
only to viſt allics ; but too weak, if 1 am to fight enentic. 
The Athenians knew very well, by the conſequence, 
the ſignal ſervice which Phocion's great capacity, w. 
lour and experience had done them, in the expedition 
of Eubœa. For Moloſlus, who ſucceeded him, and: 
who took upon himſelf the command of the troops! 
after that General, was ſo unſucceſsful, that he fc 
into the hands of the enemy. | 

(u) Philip, who did not lay aſide the deſign he bat 
formed of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, 
and {ought for an opportunity of diſtreſling Athen 
another way. He knew that this city, from the bar: 
renneſs of Attica, ſtood in greater want of forc1g! 
corn than any other. (x) To diſpoſe at diſcretion d 
their tran{ports, and by that means ſtarve Athens, l 
marches towards Thrace, from whence that city ite 


0 


ported the greateſt part of its proviſions, with an i!Þ 
tention to believe Perinthus and Byzantium. J 
keep his kingdom in obedience during his abſence, c 
left his ſon Alexander in it, with ſovereign authority, 


( Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 486, 487. (x) A. M. 30% 


Ant. J. 3 342. | 
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ugh he was but fifteen years old. This young 
Fince gave, even at that time, ſome proofs of his 
courage ; having defeated certain neighbouring ſtates, 
bject to Macedonia, who had conſidered the King's 
plence as a very proper time for executing the deſign 
they had formed of revolting. This happy ſucceſs of 
KMexander's firſt expeditions was highly agreeable to 
his father, and at the ſame time an earneſt of what 
might be expected from him. But fearing leſt, al- 
Iared by this dangerous bait, he ſhould abandon him- 
{elf Arad to his vivacity and fire, he ſent for 
him, in order to become his maſter, and form him in 
erſon for the trade of war. 
| Demoſthenes ſtill continued his invectives againſt the 
indolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouſe 
Fon. their 8 and alſo againſt the avarice of 
the orators, who, bribed by Philip, amuſed the people 
upon the ſpecious pretence of a peace he had ſworn to, 
and however violated openly every day, by the enter- 
rizes he formed againſt the commonwealth. This is 
7 ſubject of his orations, called the Philippics. 
* (3) © Whence comes it, ſays he, that all the Greeks 
% formerly panted ſo ſtrongly aſter liberty, and now 
& run ſo eagerly into ſervitude? The reaſon is, becauſe 
there prevailed at that time among the people, what 
& prevails no longer among us; that which triumphed 
% over the riches, of the Perſians; which maintained 
© the freedom of Greece; which never acted incon- 
* ſiſtently on any occaſion either by fea or by land; 
„ but which, being now extinguiſhed in every heart, 
„has entirely ruined our affairs, and ſubverted the con- 
„ {tirution of Greece. It is that common hatred, 
that general deteſtation, in which they held every 
** perſon, who had a foul abje& enough to ſell himſelf to 
any man who deſired either to enſlave, or even cor- 
rupt Greece. In thoſe times, to accept of a preſent 
* was a capital crime, which never failed of being 
punithed with death. Neither their orators nor 
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c their generals exerciſed the ſcandalous traffic, no; 
ce become ſo common in Athens, where a price i 
&« {ct upon every thing, and where all things are {oz 
« to the higheſt bidder. | 

(Z) © In thoſe happy times, the Grecks lived in: 
« perfect union, founded on the love of the public 
4% good, and the deſire of preſerving and defendiny 
44 the common liberty. But in this age, the {tat 
« abandon one another, and give themſclves up to re. 
« ciprocal diſtruſts and jealouſies. All of them with. 
« out exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthian; | * 
% Lacedæmonians, Arcadians, and ourſelves no le} 
« than others, all, all, I lay, fram a ſeparate inte. 
« reſt; and this it is that renders the common enen 
« {o powerful. 5 

(a) © The ſafety of Greece conſiſts therefore in ouf 
* uniting together againſt this common enemy, i 
« that be poſhble. But at leaſt, as to what concern 
« each of us in particular, this inconteſtable maxin 
« it is abſolutely neceſſary to hold, that Philip attacks 


| 


« you actually at this time; that he has infringed the t] 


« peace; that by ſeizing upon all the fortreſſes around 
6“ you, he opens and prepares the way for attacking Þ 
« you yourſelves; and that he conſiders us as his mor- 
« tal enemies, becauſe he knows that we only art 
« able to oppoſe the amhitious deſigns he entertains 
« of graſping univerſal power. 

(b) © Theie conſequently we muſt oppoſe with al 
« 1maginable vigour; and for that purpoſe mult 9 
« off, without loſs of time, the neceſlary aids for 
& Cherſoneſus and Byzantium; you mult provide 
« inſtantly whatever neceſſaries your Generals may re- 
« quire; in fine, you muſt concert together on ſuch 
& means as are molt proper to fave Greece, which 1s 
« now threatned with the utmoſt danger. (c 110 
« all the reſt of the Greeks, O Athenians, {houid 
© bow their necks to the yoke, yet you ought to pet- 


, (z) Philipp. 4. P. 143+ Ce) Ibid. p. 97. % Ph. 
lipp. 3+ P · 88. CE) P. 94. 95. . 
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e Diod. I. 16. p. 466—468. 
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fiſt in fighting always for the cauſe of liberty. 
After ſuch preparations, made in preſence of all 


« Greece, let us excite all other ſtates to ſecond us; 
let us acquaint every people with our reſolutions, 


and ſend ambaſſadors to Peloponneſus, Rhodes, 
& Chio, and eſpecially to the King of Perſia ; for it is 
his intereſt as well as ours, to check the career of 
that man.” 
The ſequel will ſhew, that Demoſthenes's advice 
was followed almoſt exactly. At the time he was de- 
daiming in this manner, Philip was marching to- 
wards Cherſoneſus. He opened the campaign with 
the fiege of Perinthus, a conſiderable city of Thrace. 
{c) The Athenians having prepared a body of troops 
to ſuccour that place, the orators prevailed fo far by 


| their ſpeeches, that Chares was appointed commander 


of the fleet. This General was univerſally deſpiſed, 
for his manners, oppreſſions, and mean capacity; but 
intereſt and credit ſupplied the place of merit on this 
occaſion, and faction prevailed againſt the counſels of 


| the moſt prudent and virtuous men, as happens but too 
often. The ſucceſs an{wered the raſhneſs of the choice 
which had been made: (d) But what could be ex- 


a from a Genera], whole abilities were as {mall as 
is voluptuouſneſs was great; who took along with 
him, in his military expeditions, a band of a e 
both vocal and inſtrumental, who were in his pay, 


vhich was levied out of the monies appointed for the 
ſervice of the fleet! In ſhort, the cities themſelves, 


to whoſe ſuccour he was ſent, would not ſuffer him to 


come into their harbours ; ſo that his fidelity being 


averſally ſuſpected, he was obliged to fail from 


coaſt to coaſt, buying the allies, and contemned by 
tle enemy. | 


ſe In the mean time, Philip was carrying on the 
lege of Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty 
thouſand choſen troops, and military engines of all 


Plutarch. in Phoc. p. 747. (4) Athen. I. 12. p. 530. 
kinds 


half his army to carry on that of Perinthus. 
He was deſirous to appear (in outward ſhew) weg, 
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kinds without. He had raiſed towers eighty cubj: 
high, which far out-topped thoſe of the Perinthian; 
He therefore had a great advantage in battering th 


walls. On one fide, he ſhook the foundations « 
them by {abterrancous mines; and on the other, |; 
beat down whole angles of it with his battering ram 


Nor did the beſieged make a leſs vigorous reſiſtanc 


for as ſoon as one breach was made, Philip was-{. 

rized to {ee another wall behind it, juſt raiſed. Th: 
inhabitants of Byzantium ſent them all the fuccoir 
neceſſary. The Aſiatic Satrapæ, or governors, by |: 
King of Perſia's order, whoſe aſſiſtance we oblcri: 
the Athenians had requeſted, likewiſe threw forces in 
the place. Philip, in order to deprive the beſiegedi 
the ſuccours the Byzantines gave them, went in pe; 
ſon to form the ſiege of that important city, leavin 


tender of giving umbrage to the Athenians, who 


power he dreaded, and whom he endeavoured to amif 
with fine words. At the times we now ſpeak of, P 
gainſt their diſguſt of A 
meaſures, wrote a letter to them, in which he end 
vours to take off the edge of their reſentments, A 


lip, by way of precaution a 


reproaching them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, for their 


fraction of the ſeveral treaties, which he boaſts he ha 


obſerved very religioully ; this piece he interſperki 


very artfully, (for he was a great maſter of eloquence? 
with ſuch complaints and menaces, as are beſt calct 


lated to reſtrain mankind, either from a principle d 


fear or ſhame. This letter is a maſter-piece in tit 
original. A majeſtic and perſuaſive vivacity ſhines il 
every part of it; a ſtrength and juſtneſs of reaſoning 
{uſtained throughout; a plain and unaffected declaꝶ 
tion of facts, each of which is followed by its naturl 
conſequence; a delicate irony ; in fine, that nobl 
and conciſe ſtile ſo proper for crowned heads. We 
might here very juſtly apply to Philip, what ws 
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id of Ceſar, * That he handled the pen os well as 
e did the ſword. 


This letter is ſo long, and beſides is filled with fo 


cat a number of private facts (though each of theſe 
e important) that it will not admit of being reduced 
extracts, or to have a connected abridgment made 
it. I ſhall therefore cite but one paſſage, by which 
e reader may form a judgment of the reſt. 

At the time of our moſt open ruptures,” ſays 
Philip to the Athenians, “ you went no farther than 
to fit out privatcers againſt me; to ſeize and fell 


Ew. 


& the merchants that came to trade in my dominions; 


« 10 favour any party that oppoſed my meaſures; and 
& 10 infeſt the places ſubject to me by your hoſtili- 
« tics: but now you carry hatred and injuſtice to ſuch 
« prodigious lengths, as cven to {end ambaſſadors to 
« the Perſian, in order to excite him to declare war 
& againſt me. This muſt appear a moſt aſtoniſhin 


* circumſtance ; for before he had made himſelf ma{ 


& ter of Egypt and Phoenicia, you had reſolved, in 
« the moſt ſolemn manner, that in caſe he ſhould at- 
« tempt any new enterprize, you then would invite 
& me, in common with the re{t of the Greeks, to 
& umite our forces againſt him. And nevertheleſs, at 
« this time you carry your hatred to ſuch a height as 
to negociate an alliance with him againſt me. I 

have been told, that formerly your fathers imputed 
* to Piſiſtratus as an unpardonable crime, his havin 
* requeſted the ſuccour of the Perſian againſt the 
# Greeks; and yet you don't bluſh to commit a 
* thing, which you were perpetually coudemning in 
* the perſon of your tyrants.” 

Philip's letter did him as much ſervice as a good ma- 
Afeſto, and gave his penſioners in Athens a fine op- 
portumity of Juitifying him to people, who were ver 
@1rous of caling themſelves of political diſquietudes; 
and greater enemies to expence and labour, than to 
Murpation and tyranny. The boundleſs ambition of 

Fodem animo dixit, quo bellavit, Quixtil. I. 20. . 2. 
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Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demoſthenes, we @ 
perpetually claſhing. There was neither a peace s «> 
a truce between them. The one covered very i; 4 
duſtriouſly, with a ſpecious pretence, his entervriz: # 
and infractions of treaty ; and the other endeavour; « 
as ſtrongly toreveal the true motives of them to ae 
pie, whole reſolutions hada great influence with Felt « 
to the fate of Greece. On this occaſion, Demos #® 


nes was ſenſible how vaſtly neceſſary it was to er: 
as ſoon as poſſible, the firſt impreſſions which the pen 
{al of thisletter might make on the minds of the at 
nians. Accordingly, that zealous patriot immedia:; 
aſcends the tribunal. He at firſt ſpeaks in an ar 
tive tone of voice, which is often more than half, 2 
ſometimes the whole proof in the eycs of the mut 
tude. He affixes to the heavy complaints of Phil 
the idea of an expreſs declaration of war; then, 
animate his fellow-tirizens, to fill them with coi 
dence in the reſolution with which he inſpires rc 
he aſlures them that all things portend the ruin off 
lip; Gods, Greeks, Perſians, Macedonians, and e. 
Philip himſelf. Demoſthenes does not obfcrvc, | 
this harangue, the exact rules of reſutation; hemd 
conteſting facts, which might have been diladyany 
gious, ſo iappily had Philip dijpoled them, and 
well had he ſupported them by proofs that {eemet! 
anſwerable. 8 | 
{f) The concluſion which this orator draws from: 
his arguments is this : “ Convinced by the! trill 
<< O Athemians, and {trongly perſuaded, that we c 
& no longer be allowed to affirm that we enjoy pit 
& (for Plülip has juſt now declared war apaintt us 
& Jus letter, and has long done the fame by his Cl 
e duct) you ought not to {pare either dic publics 
& ſure, or the poſſeſſions of private pertors ; 9 
« when occaſion ſhall require, haſte to your reſpect! 
te ſtandards, and ſet abler generals at your head t- 
e thoſe you have hitherto employed, For, vos 


Y Put, in Phoc. p. 748. 
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among you ought to imagine, that the ſame men, 
*& who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to 
 re{torc them to their former happy ſituation. Think 
how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon 
& (401u}d contemn dangers to ſuch a degree, that, 
& merely to aggrandize Jus empire, he ſhould ruth 
into the midſt of combats, and return from battle 
covered with wounds: and that Athenians, whoſe 
hereditary right it is to obey no man, but to im- 
pole law on others {word in hand; that Athenians, 
+ ] fay, merely through dejection of ſpirit and indo- 
nel « lence, ſhould degenerate from the glory of their an- 
„ ceſtors, and abandon the intereſt of their country.” 
At the very time they were examining this affair, 
news was brought of the ſhameful reception Charcs 
had met with from the allies, which raiſed a general 
„ murmur among the people, who now, fired with in- 
o @gnarion, greatly repented their having ſent aid to the 
e Brzantines. Phocion then rote up and told the peo- 
ple, © that they ouglit not to be exalperated at the dif- 
-# © fidence of the allics, but at che conduct of the ge- 
„ © nerals who had occaſioned it. For it 1s theſe, con- 
“ tinued he, who render you odious, and formidable 
„ © even to thoſe who cannot ſave themſelves from de- 
“ ſtruction without your aſſiſtance.” And indeed 
a Chares, as we have already obſerved, was a General 
| Without valour or military knowledge. His whole 
merit conſiſted in having gained a great aſcendant 
ru over the people by the haughty and bold air he aſ- 
« o fined. His preſumption concealed his incapacity from 
ich Piinielf; and a ſordid principle of avarice made him 
MW £022nit as many blunders as enterprizes. 


„1 


r 


es The people, ſtruck with this diſcourſe, imme- ; 
F Gutely changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion f 


Abirtelf to command a body of freſh troops, in order 

ec te tccour the allies in the Hellefpont. This choice 

e burcd chicity to the preſervation of Byzantium, 

oe ocion had already acquired great reputation, not 
A. M. 3665. Ant, J. C. 339. 
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only for his valour and ability in the art of war, hi; 
much more for his probity and diſintereſtedneſs. U. 
Byzantines on his arrival opened their gates to hin 
with joy, and lodged his ſoldiers in their houſcs, a] 


their own brothers and children. The Athenian g. 


ficers and ſoldiers, ſtruck with the confidence repo{: 


in them, behaved with the utmoſt prudence and no. 


deſty, and were entirely irreproachahle in their co. 


duct. Nor were they leſs admired for their courage: 


and, in all the attacks they ſuſtained, diſcovered th: 


utmoſt intrepidity, which danger ſeemed only to in| 


prone. (Þ) Phocion's prudence, ſeconded by tl 


ravery of his troops, ſoon forced Philip to abandy! 


his deſign upon Byzantium and Perinthus. He was ber 


out of the Helleſpont, which diminiihed very much hi 
fame and glory, for he hitherto had been thought h. 
vincible, and nothing been able to oppoſe him. Pho 
cion took ſome of his ſhips, recovered many fortrelic 
which he had garrifoned, and having made {ever 
deicents into different parts of his territories, he pl. 


dered all the open country, till a body of forces a: 
ſembling to check his progreſs, he was obliged to rc 


tire after having been wounded. 


(1) The Byzantines aud Perinthians teſtified ther 
gratitude to the 2 of Athens, by a very honou-þ 


able decree, preſerved by Demoſthenes in one of |! 
orations, the ſubſtance of which I ſhall repeat here, 
Under Boſphoricus the pontift, * Damagetus, ute! 
«© having deſired leave of the ſenate to ſpeak, fail, 1 
a full aſſembly : Inaſmnch as in times paſt the con. 
& tinual benevolence of the people of Athens toward 
« the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance 
« aud their common origin, has never failed upon al 
« occaſion; that this benevolence, ſo often {1912 
« lized, has lately diſplayed itſelf, when Philip a 
« Macedon (who had taken up arms to deſtroy B. 
% zantium and Perinthus) battered our walls, burn 


8 


- 


- 


) Diod. I. 16. p. 468. (i) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 487, 433. 


He probably was the chief magiſtrate. 
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our country, cut down our foreſts; that in a ſeaſon 
of ſo great calamity, this beneſiqent people ſuccour- 
ed us with a fleet of an hundred and twenty fail, fur- 
nithed with provitions, arms and forces; that they 
ſaved us from the greateſt danger; in fine, that 
they reſtored us to the quiet poſſeſſion of our go- 
vernment, our Jaws and our tombs : The Byzan- 
tines and Perinthiaus grant by decree, the Athe- 
nians to ſettle in the countries belonging to Perin- 
thus and Byzantium ; to marry in them, to pur- 
& chate lands, and to enjoy all the prerogatives of ci- 
e tizens; they alſo grant them a diſtinguiſhed place 
ben! public ſhews, and the right of fitting both in 
* the tenate and the allembly of the people, next to 
u the pontiffs: and further that every Athenian, who 
1, hall think proper to ſettle in either of the two cities 
& above-mentioned, ihall be exempted from taxes of 
aux kind: that in the harbours, three ſtatues of 
ſi NECN cubits cach mall be ſet up, which ſtatues 
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+ [ nail repretent the people of Athens crowned by 
W thoſc of Byzantium and Perinthus: and beſides 
that pretents ſhall be jent to the four ſolemn games 
[We [ of Greece, and ear the crown we have decreed to 
ou; the Athemans, thall there be preclaimed ; fo that 
kb the ſame ceremony may acquaint all the Greeks, 
err. both with the magnanimity of the Athenians, and 
ier the gratirude of the Perinthians and Byzantines.“ 
; n+ The inhabitants of Cherſoneſus made a like de- 


(once, the tenor of which is as follows : © Among the 
arch! nations inhabiting the Cherſoneſue, the people of 


Ao [ Seſtos, of lia, of Madytis, and of Alopeconneſus, 
FP decree to the people and ſenate of Athens, a crown 
ni. of gold of ſixty talents *; and erect two altars, 
Wi 4 the one to the goddeſs of Gratitude, and the other 
B.. to the Athenians, ſor their having, by the moſt 
m lorious of all benefactions, ſreed from the yoke of 
46 hilip the people of Cherſoneſus, and feſtored 


them to the poſſeſſion of their country, their laws, 


C ; wn Sinty thouſand French crowns. 
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their liberty and their temples: an act of bene; 
cencc which they ſhall tix eternally in their n. 
mories, and never ccale to acknowle dge to the u. 
moſt of their power. All which they 55 ave reſolve 
« mn full ſenate.“ 

Philip, after having been forced to raiſe the lier: 
of Byzantium, marched againſt Atheas King of 8. 
thia, from whom he had received ſome perional e 


4 


of diſcontent, and took his {on with him in this = 
pedition. Though the Scythians had a very nume, 


rous army, he defeated them without any Gate wt 
He got a very great booty, which conſiſted not in 

or ſilver, the uſe and value of which the Scy: 
were not as yet ſo unhappy as to know; but in cat! 
in horles, and a great number of wv omen and childre 


At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a a Pep) <| 


of Mocha, diſputed the pats with him, laying 

to part of the plunder he was carrying oft. 

was forced to come to a battle, aud a very The 00 
one was fought, in which great numbers on each {i 
were killed on the ſpot. The King himſchf vs 
wounded in the thigh, and with the {ame thruſt |: 
his horſe killed under hin. Alexander flew to ns f 
ther's aid, and, covering him with his ſhield, ile“ 
or put to flight all who attacked him. 


SFr. VI. Philip, by his intrigues, gets himſelf © 


pointed Generaliſſinio of the Gr eeks, in the council i 
the Amphictyons. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Elatda. Ti. 
Athenians and Thebans, alarmed at the conqucl! © 
this city, unite againſt Philip. He makes c 
of peace, whic " upon the remoi/t1 ances of Dill 
{thenes, are rejected. A baitle is fought at Chari), 
where Philip gains a ftonal viftory. DemoſtÞciici | 

accuſed and brought to a trial by Fſchines. The lis 
ter is baniſhed, and goes to Rhodes. 


HE Athenians had conſidered the ſiege of H,. 
Zantium as an abſolute rupture, and an 0 pen. de. 
{*) Juſtin. 1, 9. c. 2, 3. 
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| (2) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 497, 4958. 
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Garation of war. (J) The King of Macedon, who 


Vas apprehenſive of the contequences of it, and dread- 
ed very much the power of the Athenians, whole ha- 


ted he had drawn upon hiniſelf, made overtures of 
ace, in order to toften their reſentments. Phocion, 
Fic ſuſpicious and apprehenſive of the uncertainty of 


military events, was of opinion that the Athemans 


ſhould accept his offers. But Demoſthenes, who had 
ſtudied mote than Phocion the genius and character of 


„Philip, and was perſuaded, that, according to Jits uſual 
Fuſtom, his only view was to amufe and impoſe upon 


the Athenians, prevented their liſtening to his pacific 


propoſals. 


(1m) It was very much the intereſt of tis Prince to 
terminate Immediately a war, which gave him great 
tae of difquict, and particularly diſtreſled him by 
the frequent depredations of the Athenian privateers, 
who infeſted the tea bordering upon his dominions. 
They entirely interrupted all commerce, and prevent- 
ed his ſubjects from exporting any of the products of 


Macedonia into other countries; or foreigners from 


importing into his kingdom the merchandiſe it wanted. 
Philip was ſenſible, that it would be impoſſible for him 
to put an end to this war, and free himſelf from the 
nconvenencies attending it, but by exciting the Theſ- 
faltans and Thebans to break with Athens. He could 
not yet attack that city, with any advantage, either by 
lea or land. His naval forces were at this time infe- 
nor to thoſe of that republic; and the paſſage. by land 


to Attica would be ſhut againſt him, as long as the 


Theſlalians ſhould refuſe to join him, and the The- 
bans ſhould oppoſe his paſſage. If, with the view of 
prompting them to declare war againſt Athens, he 
mould aſcribe no other motive for it than his private 
enmity, he was very ſcufible that it would have no 
effect with either of the ſtates: but that in caſe he 


could once prevail with them to appoint him their 


(1) A.M. 3666. Ant. J. C. 338. Plutarch. in Phoc, p. 748. 


chief, 
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chief, (upon the ſpecious pretence of eſpouſing the; | 
common cauſe) he then 3 It would be caflier fy; 
him to make them acquieſce with his deſires, eiche 
by perſuaſion or deccit. 8 
This was his aim, the ſmalleſt traces of which it 
highly concerned him to conceal, in order not to git 
the leaſt opportunity ſor any one to ſuſpect the def «| 
he meditated. In every citv he retained penſione; 
who ſent him notice of whatever palled, and by tel 
means were of great uie to him; and were accordin 
well paid. By their machinari tions, he raiſed div“ 
among the Ozolx, of Locris. otherwiſe caltay the 
Locrians of Amphiſſe, from their capital city: the! 
country was ſituated between Ætolia and Phocis: a 
they were accuſed of having prophaned a {pot 2 acne 
3 by ploughing up the Cirrlican held, 
ay very near the temple of Delphos. The re. 
has ſeen that a like cauſe of complaint occaſioned thi 
firſt ſacred war. The affair was to be heard bete 
the Amphictyons. Had Philip employed in his ow 9 
favour any known or ſuſpicious agent, he plainly far 
that the Thebans and the Theſſalians would intalliblyþ “ 


_ 


ſuſpect his deſign, in which caſe all parties would 26 8% 
fail to ſtand upon their guard. | 7 


But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on E 
deſigns by perſons m the dark, which entire! 15 i 
vented their taking air. By the aſſiduity of lis pen. . 

ſioners in Athens, he had cauſed ſchincs, who wa 
entirely devoted to him, to be appointed one of th 
Pylagori, by which name thoſe were called, be 

were ſent by the ſeveral Greek cities to the allembly 
of the Amphictyons. The inſtant he came into it, 10 
acted the more effectually in favour of Philip, as 
citizen of Athens, which had declared openly . 
this Prince, was leſs ſuſpected. Updn his remon- 
ſtrances, a deſcent was appointed, in order to vilit the 
ſpot of ground, of which the Amphüſſians had hitherto 
been conſidered as the lawful poſleflors ; but 1 
ſe 
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hey now were accuſed of uſurping, by a moſt ſacri- 
0100S act. 


2 Whilſt the Amphictyons were viſiting the ſpot of 


ound in queſtion, the Locrians fall upon them at un- 
yares; pour in a {hower of darts, and oblige them 
© fly. So open an outrage drew reſentment and war 


won theſe Locrians. Cottyphus, one of the Amphi- 


yous, took the field with the army intended to pu- 
wih the rebels; but many not coming to the ren- 
dezvous, the army retired without acting. In the fol- 
lowing aſlembly of the Amphictyons, the affair was 
debated very ſeriouſly, It was there Æſchines exerted 
Al his eloquence, and, by a ſtudied oration, proved 


to the deputies or repreſentatives, either that they muſt 


Aleſs themſelves to ſupport foreign ſoldiers and puniſh 
the rebels, or elſe ele& Philip for their General. The 
deputies, to ſave their commonwealth the expence, 
and ſecure them from the dangers and fatigues of 2 
war, reſolved the latter. Upon which, by a public 


decree, ambaſſadors were ſent to Philip of Macedon, 


„o, in the name of Apollo and the Amphittyons, implore 
Kr offiſtance ; beſeech him not to neglect the eg that 


god, which the inpiorts Amphiſſians make their fport 


dd notify to him, that for this purpoſe all the Greeks of 


the council of the Amphidtyons, ele him for their Ge- 


Þ tera, with full power to act as he ſha!l think proper. 


This was the honour to which Philip had long a- 


| fpired, the aim of all his views, and end of all the en- 
gines he had ſet at work till that time. 
did not loſe a moment, but immediately aſſembles his 
forces, and marches (by a feint) towards che Cirrhean 


He therefore 


geld, forgetting now both the Cirrheans and Locri- 


141 . . 
„ns, who had only ſerved as a ſpecious pretext for his 


oY 3 bs * 


ant! Ee and for whom he had not the leaſt regard - 
Jon be Potletied himſelf of Elatæa, the greateſt city in 
- che Phocis ſtanding on the river Ce phitius, and the moſt hap- 
to Pib fituared for the deſign he meditated, of awing 
Ay the Thebans, who now began to open their eyes, and 
wer to perceive the danger they were in. 


5 | This 


2 
3; 
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Au This news being brought to Athens in the even. 
g, ſpread a terror through every part of it. Th: 
— morning an aſſembly was ſummoned, when th: 
herald, as was'the uſual cuſtom, cries,with a loud voice, 
Who among you will aſcend the tt 3hunal * 60% Howeve, 
no perſon appears for that purpole ; upon which here 
peated the invitation ſeveral times, but {till no of 
role up, though all the generals and Orators were pre. 
ſet ; and although the common voice of the Country, 
with repeated cries, conjured lomebody to propote: 
ſalutary counſel: for, ſays Demoſthenes, from whon 
theſe particulars are taken, whenever the voice dl 
the herald ſpeaks in the name of the laws, it ougkg 
to be conſidered as the voice of the country. Dur * 
this general filence, occaſoncd by the univerlal am © 
with which the minds of the Athenians were ſein 
Demoſthenes, animated at the fight of the great dun 
ger lis fellow-citizens were in, alcends the tribund 
for harangues, and endcavours to revive the dro}. 
ing Athenians, and inſpire them with lent] 1 
able to the preſent conjuncture and the neceſſities d 
the ſtate, Excelling equally | in politics and eee 
by the extent of his {aperior genius, he 1mmediate!y 
forms a counſel, which includes all that was neceliars 
{or the Athenians to act both at home and abroad, 
by land as well as by ſea. 

The people of Athens were under a double error, 
with regard to the e Thebans, vhich he therefore endes. 
vours to ihew. They imagined that people were it 
violably attached, both from intereſt and inclinato!, 
to Philip; but he proves to them, that the majority 0 
the Thebans waited only an op} portunity to declare 
22 that Monarch; and that the conqueſt of Elatz! 

las appriſed them of what they are to expect ron 
him. On the other itde, they looked upon the T 
bans as their moſt antient and molt dangerous encmic: | 


— 
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and therefore could not prevail with themlety es to aA 
(xz) Demoſth, pro Ctcl. p. 501—gc4. (2) Diod. J. . | 
p. 474 477 10 gs 
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rad them the leaſt aid in the extreme danger with 
hich they were threatned. It mult be confelled, that 
there had always been a declared enmity berween the 
Fhebans and Athenians, which roſe to high, that Pin- 
Jar was ſentenced by the Thebans to pay a conſiderable 
$ne, for having * applauded the city of Athens in one 
bl his poems. Demoſthenes, notwithſtanding that 
prejudice had taken ſuch deep root in the minds of the 
people, yet declares in their favour ; and proves to the 
Ku that their own intereſt hes at ſtake ; and 
1 they could not pleaſc Philip more, than in leav- 
ing Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which would 
opcn him a free pallage to Athens. 
* Demoſthenes afterwards diſcovers to them the views 
of Philip in taking that city. © What then is his de- 
* fign, and wherefore did he poſſeſs himſelf of Ela- 
* tza? He is deſirous, on one ſide, to encourage thoſe 
*« of his faction in "Thebes, and to inſpire them with 
greater boldneſs, by appearing at the head of hi: 
« army, and advancing his power and forces around 
« that city. On the other ſide, he would ſtrike un- 
« expectedly the oppoſite faction, and ſtunꝝ them in 
« ſuch a manner, as may enable him to get the better 
« of it, either by terror or force. Philip, ſays he, 
preſcribes the manner in which you ought to act, by 
« the example he himſelf fets you. Aſſemble, under 
«© Eleufis, a body of Athenians, of an age fit for ſer- 
vice, and ſupport theſe by your cavalry. By this 
ſtep you will hew all Greece, that you are ready 
armed to defend yourſelves; and inſpire your par- 
tiſans in Thebes with ſuch reſolution, as may ena- 
ble them both ro ſupport their reaſons, and to make 
head againſt the oppolitc party, when they {hall 
% perceive, that as thoſe who {ell their country to 


* He bad called Athens a flouriſhing and renowned city, the bul- 
| wark of Greece. Airapai xy Ao, Farados P&C, Ne 
ASnvai., But the Athenians not only indemnified the poet, and ſent 


him money to pay his fine, but cv n erected a ſtatue in honour of 
im, 


40 Philip, 
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“ Philip, have forces in Elatæa ready to aſſiſt they 
ce upon occaſion ;+in like manner thoſe who are i, 


* 


* ling to fight for the prelervation of their own l. 
«© berties, have you at their gates ready to defen 
ce them in caſe of an invaſion.” Demoſthenes ade, 


that it would be proper for them to ſend ambaſſidon 


immediately to the different ſtates of Greece, and u 


the Thebans in particular, to engage them in a con. 


mon league againſt Philip. 


This prudent. and falutary counſel was followed | 
every particular; and in conſequence thereof a dec 
was formed, in which, after enumerating the {ever 


enterprizes by which Philip had infringed the peace, 
it continues thus: * For this reaſon the ſenate an 


« people of Athens, calling to mind the magnaninig 


« of their auceſtors, who preferred the liberty d 
« Greece to the ſafety of their own country, hai: 
6 reſolved, that after offering up prayers and {acritice, 
te to call down the aſſiſtance of the tutelar gods an 
« demi-gods of Athens and Attica, two hundred ai 
« of (hips ſhall be put to ſea. That the admiral « 
« their bs ſhall go, as ſoon as poſſible, and cruilc 0: 
ce the other ſide of the paſs of Thermopylæ; at tlic 
« {ame time that the land generals, at the head of : 
« contiderable body of horſe and foot, ſhall mar 
« and encamp in the neighbourhood of Elcuſis. Ih 
«© ambaſſadors ſhall likewiſe be ſerut to the other 
« Greeks ; but firſt to the Thebans, as theſe are molt 
« threatned by Plülip. Let them be exhorted not i 
ce dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain col 
& ragiouſly their particular independence, and the 
«© common liberty of all Greece. And let it be de. 
6 clared to them, that though formerly ſome motive 
c of diſcontent might have cooled the reciprocal 
« friend{hip between them and us, the Athenian: 
«© however, obliterating the remembrance of pal 
« tranſactions, will now afliſt them with men, mo- 
“ ney, darts, and all kind of military weapons; per: 
« ſuaded that ſuch as are natives of Greece, may, 
15 11 very 
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f very honourably, diſpute with one another for pre- 
il. @eminence ; but that they can never, without ſully- 
King the glory of the Greeks, and derogating from 
e & the virtue of their anceſtors, ſuffer a foreigner to 
ed! deſpoil them of that pre- eminence, nor conſent to 
on # ſo ignominious a flavery.“ : 
lv * (p) Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this em- 
b. bally, immediately fer out for Thebes ; and indeed 
| he had no time to loſe, ſince Philip might reach At- 
I tica in two days. This Prince allo ſent ambaſſadors 
e t Thebes. Among theſe * Python was the chief, 
cru who diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his lively per- 
ct, ſuaſive eloquence, which it was ſcarce poſſible to with- 
"1 ſand; ſo that the reſt of the deputies were mere no- 
wr vices in compariſon to him: However, he here met 
OF with a ſuperior. () And indeed, Demoſthenes, in 
WF ar oration where he relates the ſervices he had done 
dc commomvealth, expatiates very ſtrongly on this, 
uud places the happy ſucceſs of ſo important a negotia- 
bon, at the head of his political exploits. 
ut was of the utmoſt importance for the Athe- 
din to draw the Thebans into the alliance, as chey 
e were neighbours to Attica and covered it ; had troops 
0: WF excellently well diſciplined, and had been conſidered 
OF from the famous victories of Leuctra and Mantinea 
n mong the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, as thoſe who held 
UC the firſt rank for valour and ability in war. To ef. 
110: W fe&t this was no very eaſy matter; not only becauſe of 
V0.0 FF the great ſervice Philip had lately done them during 
the war of Phocis, but likewite becauſe of the antient 
1 the W inyeterate antipathy of Thebes and Athens. 
f Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt. Theſe diſplayed in 
e the {ſtrongeſt light, the kindneſſes with which Philip 
roca had loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable evils 


* b Plut. in Demoſth. p. 853, 854. () Demoſth. in orat. 
Pu pro Coron. p. 509. (te) Demoſth. ibid. 7 
mo; This Python was of Byzantium. The Athenians had preſented 
per- him with the freedom f rheir city; after which he went over to 


very Vor. VI. 8 H which 


ded with requeſting, either that the Thebans wail 
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which the Athenians had made them ſuffer. Th: 
repreſented to the utmoſt advantage, the great bent 
fit they might reap from laying Attica waſte, 1 

fiocks, goods, and power of which would be card 
into their city; whereas, by joining in league vi 0 
the Athenians, Bœotia would thereby become 1þ % 
feat of war, and would alone ſuifer the loſles, der th 
dations, burnings, and all the other calamitics wie 
are the inevitable conſequences of it. Ihe cond: 


hd 


join their forces with thoſe of Philip againſt the a 
mins ; or, at leaſt, permit him to pais through]: thi 
territories to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and a juſt indipnation :| 
the breach of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had 
ready ſufficiently animated Demoſthenes : but the iÞ 
of an orator, who ſecmed to difpute with him it: 
periority of eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and hc; 
ned his vivacity ſtill more. To the captious 98 
ments of Python he oppoſed the actions themfelvc: 
Philip, and particularly the late taking of Elatas 
which evidently diſcovered his deligns. He repre: 
ed him as a reſtleſs, enterpriſing, ambitious, crak, 
perfidious Prince, who had formed the defign of &. 
ſlaving all Greece; but who, to ſuccced the better it 
his ſchemes, was determined to attack the differ": 
ſtates of it ſingly : A Prince, whoſe pretended bent 
cence was only a ſnare for the credulity of thoſe 4! 
did not know him, in order to diſarm thoſe whote el 
for the public liberty might be an obſtacle to his ce. 
prizes. He proved to them, that the conqueſt of *. 
rica, ſo far from fatiating the unmeaſurable avidity d 
this uſurper, would only give him au opportunity 
ſubjecting Thebes, and the reſt of the citics of Greece 
That therefore the intereſts of the two commonivealt!s 
being henceforward inſeparable, they ought to crak 
entirely the remembrance of their former diviſions, 
and unite their forces to repel the common deu 
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f 4) The Thebans were not long in determining. 


Mc ſtrong eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an hiſto- 


n, blowing into their ſouls like an 1mpetuous wind, 
Windlcd there ſo warm a zcal for their country, and 
nüghty a paſfion for liberty, that baniſling from 
er nünds every idea of fear, ot prudence or grati- 
Aae, his diſcourſe tranſported and ravithed them like 
Aft of enthuſiaſm, and cnitamed them ſolely with 
the love of true glory. Here we have a proof of the 
mighty afcendant which eloquence has over the minds 
men, eſpecially when it is heiglitned by a love and 
Mal jor the public good. One lingle man ſwaycd all 
Wings at his will in the atlemblies of Athens and 
Thebes, where he was cqually loved, reſpected and 


1 fearcd. 


Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of theſe two 
nations, {ent ambatladors to the Athemians, to re- 
queſt them not to levy an armed force, but to hve in 
harmony with him. However, they were too juſtly 


armed and exaſperatcd to liſten to any accomm oda- 


gon ; and would no longer depend on the word of a 


'WFrince wliofe whole aim was to deceive. In conſequence, 
prcparations for war were made with the utmoſt dili- 
| Roe, and the ſoldicry ditcovered incredibile ardor. 


owever, many evil-diipoled perſons endeavoured to 
Kunguilh or damp it, by relating fatal omens aud 
terrible predictions, which the prieſteſs of Delphos was 
Rid to have uttered: But Demoſthenes, confiding 
ly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged won- 
dertully by the number and bravery of the troops, 
Wo deſired only to march againſt the enemy, would 
Wet tviter them to be amuſed with theſe oracles and fri- 
Jolous predictions. It was on this occaſion he ſaid, 
dat che prieſteſs Philippiz'd, meaning that it was 
£1111Þ's money that inſpired the prieſtels, opened her 
Wouth, and made the god ſpeak whatever ſhe thought 
Poper., He bade the Thebans remember their Epa- 
D1n10ndas, and the Athenians their Pericles, who con- 


6) Theopom. apud Plut. in vit. Demoſth. p. 854, 
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ſidered theſe oracles and predictions as idle ſcare- crow! 
and conſulted only their reaſon. The Athenianary 
{et out immediately, and marched to Eleuſis; and ti 
Thebans, ſurprized at the diligence of their confed 
rates, joined them, and waited the approach of . 
enemy. 

Philip, on the other fide, not having been able! 
prevent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nr 


. 


* — 


to draw the latter into an alliance with him, aflembl{# 


all his forces, and enters Bœotia. This army ca 
fiſted of thirty thouſand foot and two thouſand hort 
that of his enemy was not quite fo numerous. Ti 
valour of the troops might have been {aid to have ber 
equal on both fides ; — the merit of the chicts 


not fo. And indeed, what warrior was comparable: 


Philip at that time? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timot: 
as, all famous Athenian captains, were not his {uper: 
ors. Phocion, indeed, might have oppoſed him; bi: 
not to mention that this war had been undertaken: 
gainſt his advice, the contrary faction had exclude 
him the command, and had appointed generals Cl 
res, univerſally deſpiſed, and ie dHtinguilt 


for nothing but his raſh and daring audacity. E 


the choice of ſuch leaders as theſe, by the means6 
vabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of {tus 

The two armies encamped near Cheronca, a 
of Bœotia. Philip gave the command of his left wit 
to his ſon Alexander, who was then but fixtecn © 
ſeventeen years old, having poſted his ableſt off! 
near im; and took the command of the right wi 
upon himſelf. In the oppoſite army, the Thel 
formed the right wing, and the Athenians the lei 

At ſun-riſe, the ſignal was given on both {14 


'The hattle was bloody, and the victory a long tin 


dubious, both ſides exerting themſelyes with aſton 
ing valour and bravery. Alcxander, at that tinic i 
mated with a noble ardor tor glory, and cudeavourit 
to ſignalize himſelf, in order to anſwer the confident 


ts father had repoſed in him, under whole eye | 
| FOUTE 
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ron: 1 dught, in quality of a commander (for the firſt time) 
arm} covered in this battle all the capacity which could 
di Have been expected from a veteran General, with all 


fb Ke intrepidity of a young warrior. It was he who 
Fu Froke, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, the ſacred 
$::14lion of the Thebaus, which was the flower of their 
Army. The reſt of the troops who were round Alex- 
nder, being encouraged by his example, entirely 
xouted them. 
On the right wing, Philip, who was determined 
hot to yield to his ſon, charged rhe Athemans with 
preat vigour, and began to make them give way. 
However, they ſoon reſumed their courage, and re- 
tovered their firſt poſt. (t) Lyſicles, one of the two 
generals, having broke into ſome troops which formed 
thc center of the Macedonians, imagined himſelf al- 
rcadv victorious, and in that raſh confidence, cried 
but, Come on, my lads, let us purſtle them into Macedo- 
uin. Philip perceiving that the Athenians, inſtead of 
ſcizing the advantage of taking his phalaux in flank, 
Cu purſued his troops too vigoroutly ; cried out, with a 
"Mo calm tone of voice, The Athenans domt know bow 10 
7 congrier. Immediately he commanded his phalanx to 
an: wheel about to a little eminence ; and perceiving that 
nue the Athenians, in diſorder, were ,wholly intent on 
a ci E thoſe they had broke, he charged them with 
wein his phalanx, and attacking them both in flank and 
ce rear, entirely routed them. Demoſthenes, who was 
e greater ſtateſman than a warrior, and more capable 
win el giving wholeſome counſel in his harangues, than of 
ch \upporting them by an intrepid courage, threw down 
eh. iis arms and fled with the reſt. (u) It is even faid, 
dae that in his flight his robe being catched by a bramble, 
„ue be imagined that ſome of the enemy had laid hold of 
on bim, and cried out, Spare my life. More than a thou- 
fand Athenians were left upon the field of battle, and 
above two thouſand taken priſoners, among whom was 


© (t) Polyan, ſtratag. . 8 («) Plut in vit. decem 
erst. p. 84 f. | 
i H 3 5 Demades 
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Demades the orator. The lo!s was as great on te 
Theban ſide. | 
Philip, after having tet up a trophy, and offere 
the gods a facrifice of than! eigiving for his victe 
diſtributed rewards to the officers and {oldicys, c. 
according to his merit and the rank he held. 

His conduct after this victory thews, that it is mu 
eaſter to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one 
ſelf, and triumph over one's own paſſions. Upon! 


N 
' X 


coming from a grand entertainment, wiuch he ha St 
given lis officers, being equally tranſported with jw . 
and the fumes of wine, he hurticd to the pot hee Wl 
the battle had been fought, and there, infultine ge, 


dead vodies with which the field w as covered, he tuns 
into a ſong the beginning of the decree Thich ! Dt 


moſthenes had prepared to excite the Grecks to n pr 
war; and ſung thus (himſelf beating tima) D. d. 
moſthenes the Peanian, fon of Demoſihenes, hes h bo 
Every body was ſhocked to {ce the King diihono!.: f 
{elf by this behaviour, and ſully his glory by an ach bi: 
ſo unworthy a King and a conqucror; but po on: W ha 
opened his lips about it. Demades the or ator, who W to 


ioul was free though his body was a priſoner, was Fo ca 
only perſon who ventured to make him ſenſible of the IÞþ . 
indecency of this conduct, telling lum : , Si, of 
fortune has giver! you the part of Agamenmon, are you nut N tit 
uſhamed to act that of Therſites ? Theſe words, {poke | nc 
with ſo generous a liberty, opened his eyes, and nud th. 
him turn them inward : And, fo far from being d uf 
pleaſed with Demades, he eſteemed him the more fer ha 
them, treated him with the utmoſt reſpect and friend. JF te! 
ſlup, and conferred all pothble honours upon him. e. 
From this moment Philip ſeemed quite changed, de 
both in his diſpoſition and behaviour, as if, fays * uc 
hiſtorian, the converſation of Demades had ſoſtend ful 
his temper, and introduced him to a familiar ae. I. 


quaintance with the Attic graces. He diſmiſſed al: te tl! 


* 
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Itncnian captives without any ranſom, and gave the 


Wceatelt part of them clothes ; with the view of ac- 


iring the confidence of fo powerful a commonwealth 


athens by that kind treatment: In which, iays Po- 


Kbins C, he gained a ſecond triumph, more glorious 
br himſelf, and even more ads antageous than the firſt; 
br in the battle, his courage had pres ailed over none 
ut thoſe who were preſent in it; but on this occa- 
Gon, his Kindneſs and clemency acquired him a whole 
gity, and {ubjceted every heart to him. He renewed 
Vith the Athenians the antient treaty of ftriendilip and 
alliance, and granted the Boeotians a peace, after ha- 
ying left a ſtrong garriſon in Thebes, 

(xr) We are told that Hocrates, the moſt celebrated 
chetorician of that age, who loved his country with the 
ptimolt tenderneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs and 1gno- 
Div with which it was covered, by the lots of the 
battle of Chæronta. The inſtant he received the news 
of it, being uncertain what uſe Philip would make of 
bis victory, and determined to dic a freeman, he 
haſtened his end by abſtaining from food. He was 
fourtcore and eighteen years of age. I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to {peak cliewhere of his ſtyle and of his works. 

Demoſthenes ſeemed to have becnthe principal cauſe 
of the terrible hock which Athens received at this 
ume, and which gave its power ſuch a wound, as it 
never recovered. (z) But at the very inſtant that 


the Athenians heard. of this bloody overthrow, which 


affected fo great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder, had the multitude, ſeized with 
terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of blind 


| za), againſt the man whom they might have conſi- 
| tered in ſome meaſure as the author of this dreadful 
calamity ; even at this very inſtant, I ſay, the people 


ſubmitted entirely to the counſels of Demoſthenes. 


The precautions that were taken to poſt guards, to raiſe 


the walls, and to repair the foſses, were all in conſc- 


(x) Polyb. I. 5. p. 359. Cy) Plat. in Iſocr. p. 837. 
(=) Dcmolth, pro Cteſ. g. 314. Plutarch, in Demoſth. p. 855- 
7 . quence 
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ence of his advice. He himſelf was appointed: 
fp ly the city with proviſions, and to repair g 
walls; which latter commiſhon he executed with 
much generoſity, that it acquired him the greate!t h 
nour; and for which, at the requeſt of Cteſiplion, 
crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward fo r 
having preſented the commonwealth with a {um a 3 
money out of his on eſtate, ſufficient ro defray wh: 
was wanting of the ſums for repairing the walls. 

On the preſent occaſion, that is, after the baile | 
Chæronca, ſuch orators as oppoted Demoſthenes, i; 
ving all roſe up, in concert againſt him, and hav 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the pe » 
pe not only declared him innocent of the {everal acc. 
ations laid to his charge, but conferred more honour | 
upon him than he had enjoyed before; fo {trongly &:þ 4 
the veneration they had for his zeal and fidelity ov Þ® © 


E 


balance the efforts of calumny and malice, F 

The Athemans, a fickle, wavering people, ni * 
apt to puniſh their own errors and omiſſions ir tk 
perton of thoſe whoſe projects were often render t] 
abortive, for no other reaſon but becauſe they hap 


executed them too ſlowly; in thus crowning Def 
moſthenes, in the midſt of a public calamity which kÞ 
alone {ſeemed to have brought upon them, pay thÞ 
moſt glorious homage to his abilities and integrity 
By this wiſe and brave conduct, they feem in jon} 
meaſure to confeſs their own error, in not havin: 
followed his counſel neither fully nor early enough 
and to confeſs themſelves alone guilty of all the d 
which had befallen them. F 
(a) But the people did not ſtop here. The bones 
ſuch as had been killed in the battle of Chron, 
having been brought to Athens to be interred, the) 
appointed Petitions to compole the elogium d 


thoſe brave men; a manifeſt proof that they did nd 
aſcribe to him the ill ſucceſs of the battle, but to - 
vidence only, who diſpoſes of human events at ple 


fure; 


Ca, Flut. ibid. Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 519, 530, 
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fi re; 2 circumſtance which was expreſsly mentioned 
the inſcription engraved on the monument of thoſe 
Huſtrious decealed warriors, 


This earth entombs thoſe vidtims to the flate 

Who fell a glorious ſacrifice to Zeal. 

Greece, on the point of weartng tyrant-chains, 
Did by their deaths alone eſcape the yoke. 

This Jupiter decreed: no effort, mortals, 
can ſave you from the mighty will of fate. 
T0 gods alone belongs the attriltute 5 

: Of being free from crimes with never-ending joy. 


: (b) Demoſthenes oppoſed Aſchines, who was per- 

etually reproaching him with having occaſioned the 
55 of the battle in queſtion, with this ſolid anſwer: 
* Cenſure me (ſays he) for the counſels I give ; but 
« don't calumniate me for the ill ſucceſs of them. For 
it is the ſupreme Being who conducts and terminates 
« all things; whereas it is from the nature of the 
„ counſel itſelf that we are to judge of the intention 
« of him who offers it. If therefore the event has 
„% declared in favour of Philip, impute it not to me 
as a crime, fince 'tis God and not my ſelf, who 
„ diſpoſed of the victory. But if you can prove that 
did not exert myiclt with probity, vigilance, and 
an activity indefatigable, and tuperior to my 
« ſtrength : if with theſe I did not fre, I did not 


00 py every method which human prudence could 
© {uppe 


and did not infpire the moſt neceſſary and 
noble reſolutions, ſuch as were truly worthy of A- 
teniaus ; ſhew me this, and then give what {cope 
you pleaſe to your acculations.” 

e He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime figure fol- 
lowing, which is looked upon as the moſt beautiful 


palage in his oration, and is fo highly applauded by 


onginus (d). Demoſthenes endeavours to juſtify his 


(b) Demolth, pro Cteſ. p. 505. (c) Ibid. p. 50S. 


(4) Longia, de ſublim, c. 14. 
On 
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own conduct, and prove to the Athemans, that thef 
did not do wrong in giving Philip battle. He 1s wi 
fatished with merely citing in a frigid manner the 


ample of the great men who had tought tor the ant 
cauſe in che plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and bel 
fore Platzx : No, he makes a quite different ua 
them, ſays this rhetorician; and on a ſudden, a: 
inſpired by {ome god, and poſſeſſed with the {pirit of 
Apollo himſelf, cries out, ſwearing by thoſe brave d 


fenders of Greece : No, Athenians! you have not re; 
1 fwear by thoſe illuſtrious men who foreght on l 
Murathon and Plaiee; at fea before Salamis ani . 


tesniſiuim; au all thoſe who have been honoured ute 


$'+\ 


commonwealth with the ſolemm rites of burtal ; aud 11 


thoſe only who have beeit crowned with ſucceſs, wid cant 
off victorions.. ' Would not one conclude, adds Long. 
nus, that by changing the natural air of the proc, 


in this grand and pathetic manner of affirming b 


oaths of ſo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, * 
{ome meaſure, thoſe antient citizens; and makes al 
who die in the fame glorious manner {0 many god, 
by whoſe names it is proper to {wear ? 

I have already oblerved in another place, how 92. 
turally apt theſe * orations (ſpoke in a molt {ole 
manner, to the glory of thoſe who loft their Uves h 
fighting for the cauſe of hherty) were to inſpire the 
Atheman youth with an ardent zeal for their count", 
and a warm delire to ſignalize themſelves in battle. 

(e) Another ceremony obſerved with regard to tic 
children of thoſe whole fathers died in the bed ot 110- 
nour, was no leſs efficacious to inſpire them with the 
love of virtue. In a celebrated feſtival, in which liens 
were exhibited to the whole people, an herald cane 
upon the ſtage, and producing the young orphans dret 


e) Eſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 452. 


* Demoſthenes, in his oration againſt Leptines, p. 562. obſerict 
that the Athenians were the only people who cauſed funcral oration 
to be ſpoke in honour of ſuch perſons, as had loſt their lives it b d. 
fcnee of their country, 2 2 
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_ compleat armonr, he ſaid with a loud voice: 
© Theſe young orphans, whom an untimely death 
in the midſt of dangers has deprived of their il- 

F tuſtriow fathers, have found in the people a parent, 

| sho has taken care of them till no longer in a ſtate 
© of infancy. And now they tend them back, armed 

& cap-a- ec, to fol! N under the moſt happy auſpi- 

« ces, their own atairs z and invite each of them to 

10 4 -mulate each other in deterving 7 the chief employ- 

| 4 nents of the ſtate.” Þy fich methods , Martial 

1. beav cry, the love of onc's £0! Int! 'V, An id 2 2 taite tor 

rad and ſolid glory, arc perp etuated in a ſlate. 

„ lt was the very year ol the battle of Chæronea, 

| » ; at! 0 years before the death of Phihp, that Kſchi- 
nes drew up an accuſation agaiuit Cteſiphon, or rather 
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— 
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Ne 

. inſt Demoſthenes : but the cauſe was not pleaded 

ood fi {even or eight; ycars after, about the fifth or ſixth 
9 


h ar of the reign of Alexander. I ihall relate the e- 


oy of the life and actions of that Prince. 
„No cauſe ever excited fo much curioſity, nor was 
= with ſo much pomp.” * People locked to it 
dom all parts (ſays Cicero) and they had great reaſon 
Efor ſo doing; for what fight could be nobler, than a 
un Datlict between two orators s, each of them excellent 
„ his way; both formed by nature, improved by art, 


bs. and RIES, by perpetual diſſeuſions, and an impla- 
„ Web animoſity againſt each other ? 

1. + Theſe two orations have alw avs been conſidered as 
50 he me iter-pieces of antiquity, cipecially that of Pe- 


de boſthencs. (/) Cicero had tra: ulated the latter, a 
Tong proof of the high opinion he entertained of it. 
To Pubappily for us, the prcam ble only to that perfor- 


4, 
(1 De opt. gen. orat, 
Ad quod judicium concurſus dicitur © tota Gracia factus eſſe. 
Quid enim aut tam viſendum, aut tam audiendum fuit, quam ſum- 
Porum oratorum, in graviſſima cauſa, accurata & inimicitiis incenſa 
1 C:cer, de opt. gen. orat. n. 22. 


I | mance 


„vent of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon che 
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mance is now extant, which ſuffices to make us yer} 
much regret the loſs of the reſt. | 
Amidſt the numberleſs beauties which are conſpic| 
ous in every part of theſe two orations, methinks tler 
appears, if I may be allowed to cenfure the writing! 
of ſuch great men, a conſiderable error, that ve; 
much leſſens their perfection, and which appears to; 
directly repugnant to the rules of ſolid, juſt ch. 
quence ; and that is, the groſs injurious terms in whic 
the two orators reproach one another. The fame d. 
jection has been made to Cicero, with regard to!“ 
orations againſt Anthony. I have already declarct 
that this manner of writing, this kind of gross, q 
probrious expreſſions, were the very reverſe of {li} 
eloquence ; and indeed every ſpeech, which is dictath 
by paſſion and revenge, never fails of being ſuſpect þ = 
by thoſe who judge of it; whereas an oration thus], 
{trong and invincible from reaſon and argument, ar » 
which at the ſame time is conducted with reſerve a {o 
moderation, wins the heart, whilſt it informs the u 
derſtanding; and perſuades no leſs by the eſteem . 
inſpires for the orator, than by the force of his ag e 
ments. ba 
The juncture ſcemed to favour ſchines very mud a 
for the Macedonian party, whom he had always = rc 
friended, was very powerful in Athens, eſpecially as . 
the ruin of Thebes. Nevertheleſs, Æſclünes lot h t: 
cauſe, and was juſtly ſentenced to baniſhment for :Þ a! 
raſh accuſation. He thereupon went and ſettled h. pz 
ſelf in Rhodes, where he opened a ſchool of cloquenct ec 
the fame and glory of which continued for many ag d- 
He began bo eres with the two orations that hu pr 
occaſioned his baniſhment. Great encomiums wer Uh 
given to that of Xſchines ; but when they head that Jo! 
of Demoſthenes, the plaudits and acclamations wer te: 
redoubled : and it was then he ſpoke theſe rds, 0+ ; 
— great landable in the mouth of an enemy and a va; + , 
But what appli would you not have beſtower, hit Fe 
you heard Demoſthenes ſpeak it himſelf “ r 


ed 
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Jo conclude, the victor made a good uſe of his 
Sonqueſt : for the inſtant Xichines left Athens, in or- 
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r to embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran aſter him, 
Aud forced him to accept of a purſe of money; which 
Þu{t have obliged him ſo much the more, as he had 
& room to expect ſuch an offer. On this occaſion 
E ichines cried out: How will it be polſillè for me not 
regret a cini, in which 1 leave an enemy more ge- 
a that I can hope to find friends in any other part 


7 the world! 


8: cr. VII. Philip, in the afſen:tly of the Amphidtyons, 


$ ir declared General of the Greeks againſt the Perſians, 
aud prepares for that expedition. Domeſtic troubles in 
* his Holiſhold. He divorces Otvmpias, and marries 
1 anther lady. He folemmzes the ma riage of Cleo- 
| patra his daughter with Alexander King of Epirus, 
> aid is killed at the zuiptiali. | 
4d HE battle of Chæronea may be ſaid to have 
| enſlaved Greece. Macedon at that time, 
with no more than thirty thoufand ſoldiers, gain- 
ed a point, which Perſia, with millions of men, 
bad attempted unſucceſsfully at Platææ, at Salamis, 
nd at Marathon. Philip, in the firſt years of his 
teian, had repulſed, divided, and difarmed his ene- 
duies. In the ſucceeding ones, he had ſubjected by ar- 
tiiice or force, the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece, 
and had made himfelt its arbiter; but now he pre- 
pares to revenge the injuries which Greece had re- 


ecired from the Barbarians, and meditates no leſs a 


delign, than the deſtruction of their empire. The 
preateſt advantage he gained by his laſt victory (and 
tis was the object he long had in view, and never 
loſt ſight of) was, to get himſelf appointed in the al- 


ſembly of the Greeks, their generaliſſimo againſt the 
* (5) A.M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337. 


Some authors aſcribe theſe words to Demoſthenes, when, three 
eb after, he met with the ſame fate as Eſchines, and was alſo 


% Diod. I. 16. p. 479. 


antſhed from Athens, 
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Perſians. In this quality he made preparations, in | 
der to invade that mighty empire. He nominated, a 
leaders of part of his forces, Attalus and Parmeniy, | 
two of his captains, on whoſe valour and witdom le 
cluefiy rehed, and made them ſet out for Aſia ming: Þ 
(i) But whillt ever y thing abroad was glorious and 
happy for Philip, he found the utmoſt uncaſinels a 
home; diviſion and trouble reigning in every patt 
his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who wa 


— — 


— .- 


naturally jealous, choleric and vindictive, raiſcd dl I. 
ſenſions perpetually in it, which made Philip alma f 
out of love with life. Not to mention, that as he | 


fr 


himſelf had defiled the marnage-bed, it is ſaid, th: 
his conſort had repaid his infidelity in kind. 5 a 
whether he had a juſt ſubject of complaint, or ua en 
grown weary of Olympias, it is certain lie Proceed Et 


o far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had bet 4: 
diſguſted upon ſeveral other accounts, was lightly , g 
fended at this rreatment of his mother. wo 

L 
Philip, after avorcing Olympias, married 1 . 
tra, niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whotc ro 1 


was o cxquilite, that he could not reliſt its charms Kn 
In the midit of their rejoicings upon af op of ti: ac: 
nuptials, and in the heat of wine, Attalus, who va me 
uncle to the new Queen by the mother's fide, tool it. 
to his head to ſay, that tlie Nacedonians ouphr to. 
ſeech the gods to give them a lawful fucceflor to ther 
King. Upon this, Alexander, who was nate rally 
3 exaſperated at theſe injurious words, criel 
out, IV/retch that thou ait, Wot thou then take 31e for 
baſtard ? and at the fame time flung the cup at h 
head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon v _ 
the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who fat at anotte 
table, was very much offended to ſec the ſcait ines 
rupted in this manner; and not recollecting that be 
was lame, drew Ins ſword and ran directly at his ton 
Happily, the father fell, ſo that the gueſts had ano. 
portunity of ſtepping in TE them. The grcatel 


(i) Plut. in Alex. p. 669. 


. . the 1 
144 110679 
ditiic n 


„ t irie % 


$flculty was, to keep Alexander from ruſhing upon 
Up "His ruin. Exaſperated at a ſucceſſion of ſuch heinous 
0 ronts. in ſpite of all the gueſts could ſay, concern 
«| 


g the duty he owed Philip as his father and his ſove- 
. fern, he vented his reſentments in the bitter words 
AF 1 following : The Macedonians, indeed, have a captain 
Pere, vaſtly able to croſs from Europe into Aſia 5 be, 
OE | {9 cannot ſtep from one table to aiigtner, without rum 
"Et | wins the hazard of breaking his neck. After theſe 
Cl Words, he left the hall, and raking Olympias, his mo- 
ae ther, along with him, who had been ſo highly af- 
vs fronted, he conducted her to Epirus, and lümſelf went 
= over to the Illyrians. | 
bi! + In the mean time, Nemaratus of Corinth, who was 
engaged to Philip by the nes of friendihip and hoſpita- 
e Þty, and was very free and familiar with him, arrived 
WW at his court. After the firſt civilities and careiles 
evere over, Philip alked him, whether the Greeks 
were in amity ? It mm42ed becomes you, Sir, rephed De- 
'"W maratus, 20 Ge concerncd abort Greece, who have filled 
ou HE? vit feu and difſ-1ions, The Prince 
05 WF knlivly affected with this reproach, came to himſelf, 
WW acknowledged his error, and ſent Demaratus to Alex-- 
ag ander, to perſuade him to return home. 
115 60% Plülip did not lole ſight of the conqueſt of Aſia. 
3 WW Fill of the mighty project he revolved, he conſults. 
WF tie gods to know what would be the event of it. The 
72 WW pricktels replied, The victim is already crowned, his end 
cries eu nigh, and he will ſcon be ſacrificed. Philip, 
bearing this, did not heſitate a moment, but inter- 
preted the oracle in his own favour, the ambiguity of 
Which ought at leaſt to have kept him in ſome ſuſ- 


nente. In order therefore that he might be in a con- 
er don to apply entirely to his expedition againſt the 


kerſians, and devote himſelf ſolely to the conqueſt of 
pla, he diſpatches with all poſſible diligence his do- 
geſtic affairs. After this, he offers up a ſolemn ſacri- 
ce to the gods; and prepares to celebrate with incre- 
(ö A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 338. | 

14 dible 


— 
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dible magnificence in Egae, a city of Macedonia, th: 


nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, whom he gave i 


marriage to Alexander King of Epirus, and broth! 


to Olympias his Queen, He had invited to it the not 
conſiderable perions of Greece; and heaped upon tm: 
irieadihips and hHonours of every kind, by way | 
gratitude for electing him Generaliſſimo of the Creeks! 
The cities made their court to him in emulation d 
each other, by tending him gold crowns; and Athen 
diltinguithed its zeal above ail the reſt. Neoptolemy 
the post had written, purpoteiy, for that feſtival,! 
tragedy * entitled Cin, in which, under borrow! 
names, he repreſented this Prince as already victor ove: 


Darius, and maſter of Aſia. Philip liſtened to the: 


happy preſages with joy; and, comparing them with 
the an{wer of the oracle, aſſured himſelt of conquel. 


The day after the nuptials, games and ſhews were & 
lenmzed. As theſe formed part of the religious wo: 


ſnip, there were carried in it with great pomp and cet: 


mony, twelve ſtatues of the gods, carved with inimit 
able art. A thirteenth, that {urpaiied them all in may. 


nificence, wasthat of Philip, which repreſented him3Þ 


god. The hour for his leaving the palace arrived, andht 
went forth in a white robe; and advanced with ay ar 


of majeity, in the mid{t of acclamations, towards the 


theatre, where an infinite multitude of Macedonian), 
as well as foreigners, waited his coming with imp 
tence. His guards marched before and behind hin, 
leaving, by his order, a conſiderable ſpace hetwee! 


themſelves and him, to give the ſpectators a beg 


opportunity of ſurveying him; and alſo to ſhew thi! 
he conſidered the affections which the Grecians bor! 
him, as his ſafeſt guard. 


Bur all the feſtivity and pomp of theſe nuptials en 


ed in the murder of Philip; and it was his refulal ! 


*. Sneton'us, among the preſages of Caligula's death, who died u 
much the ſame manner as Philip, obſerves, that Mneſter the Panto 


mime, exhibited the ſame piece which Neoptolemus had repreſented 
the very day Philip was murdered, 


2 
— 


b 


. gag © eng gn uw. 
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M an act of juſtice, that occaſioned his death. Some 
mme before, Attalus, inflamed with wine at an enter- 
%% Binment, had inſulted, in the molt ſhocking manner, 


10d! aſanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. The lat- 
fer had long endeavoured to revenge the cruel affront, 


e id was perpetually imploring the King's juſtice. But 
i} Philip, unwilling to a{guſt Attalus, uncle to Cleo- 
oi patra, whom, as was before obſerved, he had married 
mk Ater his divorcing Olympias his firſt Queen, would 
mz} pever liften to Pauſanias's complaints. However, to 
„i @nlole him in ſome meaſure, and to expreſs the high 
well eſteem he had for, and the great confidence he repoicd - 
over Ih him, he made him one of the chief officers of his 
hee Hife-guard. But this was not what the young Mace- 
wk donian required, whoſe anger now {welling to fury 
ue. againſt his judge, he forms the deſign of wiping out 
e his ſhame, by embruing his hands in a molt horrid 
wor. murder. | | 
der. When once a man is determined to die, he is vaſtly 
mi. ſtrong and formidable. Pauſauias, the better to put 
nag. dis bloody deſign in execution, chole the inſtant of 
ani that pompous ceremony, when the eyes of the whole 
dhe! multitude were fixed on the Prince; doubtleis to make 


n bis vengeance more conſpicuous, and proportion it to 
the] Te injury for which he conceived he had a right to 
ian make the King reſponſible, as he had long tollicited that 
ab Prince in vain for the ſatisfaction due to him. Seeing 
hin, bim therefore alone, in the great ſpace which lis 
een guards left round him, he advances forwards, ſtabs him 


ett} With a dagger, and lays him dead at his feet. Diodo— | 
thun obſerves, that he was aſlafſinated the very inſtant f 
bor bis ſtatue entered the theatre. The aflaſſin had pre- a 

pared horſes ready for his eſcape, and would have got , 
end Of, had not an accident happened which ſtopped him, 


{al u 31d gave the purſuers time to overtake him. Pauſa- 
mas was immediately tore to Pieces upon the ipor. 


Gets LE) Thus died Philip at forty-ſeven years of age, alter i 
«Centel N U A. NM. 3658. Ant. J. 8 336. ; 8 
3 455 having 5 


vl 
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having re1gned twenty-four. Artaxerzes Ochus, King 

ol Perlia, died alio the lame year, 4 
(12) Demoltkenes had private notice ſent him | 

Plu:1p's death, and in order to prepare the Ache 

to retume their courage, he went to the council wi 

au air of joy, and laid, That the wight before he l | 

a d'cam, winch prom! {ed ſome great telicity to tic} 


Athemans. A little after, couriers arrived With bes 


neivs of Plülip's death, on which occation the proj! 
abandoned theinletves to the traniports of unmoderay 
joy, which far exceeded all bounds 0! decency. De 
moſthenes had particularly inſpired them wid the; 
ſentiments; for he bim! elf appeared in publ. 
crowned with a wreath ol flowers, and dre{{td vi 
the urmoit magiincence, though his daupiitcr F 
been dead Out leven days. He allo en: gag pd tlie Aths 
nians to offer lacrifices, to thank the god; tor the 
news; and, by a decree, ordauincd a crown to! 
nias, who had committed che mu der. 


Ou this occaſion Demoſthenes and the Athena 


ated quite out of character; and we can {carce cv 
ceive, how it came to pals that, in fo deteſt": 
crime as the murder of a King, policy, at icait, 4 
not induce them to dillemble ſuch ſentiments 4 
rellected di:honour on them, without betng at al 
their advantage; and which hewed, that honour al 
provity were utterly extind in ther minds. 


SECT. VIII. Menorale actions and ſaying 105 of Pit 
Good and bad qualiftes of that Princ 


ERE are, in the lives of great men, cert 
facts and expreſſions, which olten give US ow [te 
1a of their character thantheir moſt ihining acti! 
be cauſe in the latter they generally ſtudy their con 
duct, act a borrowed part, and propo'e themſclves h 
the view of che world; whereas in the former, 3 
they {peak and act from nature, they exhibite ict 
ſelves ſuch as t they really are, without art and dug ule, 
mn Aichin. contra Cichph, p. 440. 
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- de Tourreil has collected with ſufficient induſtry 


Hoſt of the memorable actions and ſayings of Philip, 


nd he has been particularly careful to draw the cha- 
ater of this Prince. The reader is not to expect 

much order and connexion, in the recital of thele de- 
tached actions and ſayings. 

Though Philip loved flattery, fo far as to reward 
5 adulation of Thraſideus with the title of King in 
% effaly, he however at ſome intervals loved truth. 

c permitted (1) Ariſtotle to give him precepts on the 
art of TINS. He declared, that he was obliged to 
the Athenian orators for having corrected him "of his 
errors, by frequently repr oachins him with them. 15 
kept a man in his ſervice to tell him every day, beſo 
he gave audience, Philip, remember thou art 1. SA 
+ (0) He * diſcovered great moderation, even when he 

Was {poken to in mocking and injurious terms; and 
allo, which is no lets worthy of admiration, when 
truth was told him; a great quality (tays Seneca) in 
kings, and highly conducive to the happin is of their 
teian. At the cloſe of an audience, which he gave to 
fone Athenian ambal IAGOrS \ vho were come to com- 
plain of ſome act of hoſtility, he aſked, whether ke 
could do them any iervice ? “ The -eateſt ſervice 
„ thou cauldlt do us, laid e Ae would he to 
« hang thy ſelf.“ Philip, though he perceived all the 
abo pretent were highly offended at theſe words, 

o'vever made the follo! ving aniwer with the utmoX 
calmnels of temper : © Go, tell your fuper) jors, n 
« thole who dare e make ule of ſuch inſolent lang: ges 
Dare more haughty and! leis peaceably inclined = 


* they who can forgive them.“ 


2 er preſent, in an indecent poſture, at the ſa 
of ome captives, one of them going up to bim, 1555 
pered in his ear, Let down the 1: Der of your robe 5 upon 


() Ariſt. Epiſt. 3 in Apopth. p. 177. lian. lib. 8. c. 13. 
0 denec. de Ira, I. 3. c. 23; (p) Hut. 


98 quæ alia in Philippo virtus, fuit % contumeliarum patientia 
mgcns inſtrumentum ad tutelam fegni. 5 
Which 
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which Philip replied, Set the man at liberty ; I did i 
know till now that he was one of my friends. 

(p) The whole court ſolliciting him to puniſh th; 
ingratitude of the Peloponneſians, who had hiſſed hin 
publickly in the Olympic games; What won't they. 
tempt (rephed Philip) fhould I do them any in, 
ſince they laugh at me, after having received ſi mum 
favours at my hands ? | 

(q) His courtiers adviſing him to drive from hin: 
certain perſon who ſpake ill of him: Yes de 
(lays he) and ſo he'll go and ſpeak injuriouſly of ir 
every where. Another time, that they adviſed hin 
diſmiſs a man of probity, who had reproached hin: 
Let us firſt take care (ſays he) that we have not vive 
him an; reaſon to do ſo. Hearing afterwards that tit 
perſon in queſtion was but in poor circumſtances, ani 
in no favour with the courtiers, he was very bounti! 
to him; on which occaſion his reproaches wer: 
changed into applauſes, that occaſioned another fi: 
ſaying of this Prince's: It ir in the power of kings 4 
mare themſelves beloved or hated. 

(7) Being urged to aſſiſt, with the credit and auth, 
rity he had with the judges, a perſon, whole reputai:oi 
would be quite loft, by the fentence which was gag 


» 


to be pronounced againſt him; I had rather ({ays WA: 
he fhould loſe his remitation than I mine. 

(s) Philip rifins from an entertainment at wha 
he had fat ſcveral hours, was addreſſed by a won, ſte 
who begged him to examine her cauſe, and to ha 
ſeveral reaſons the had to alledge which were zg 
pleaſing to him. He accorduigly heard it, and gait 
ſentence againſt her: upon which the replied ver! 
calmly, I appeal. How! (favs Philip) from. 10:7 
ing? To whom then? To Philip when faſting (it: 
plied the woman.) 'The manner in which he receiv 
this anſwer, would do honourtothe moſt ſober Prince. 
He afterwards gave the cauſe a ſecond hearing; o 
(p) Flut, (g) Plut. in Apophth. () Plul. (5 Ibid, 

the 
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Ne injuſtice of his fentence, and condemned himſelf 
to make it good. . 

( A poor woman uſed to appear often before him, 
0 fic for audience, and to beſcech him to put an end 
, to her law-ſuit; but Philip always told her he had no 
W ume. Exaſperated at theſe refutals, which had been 
u f often repeated, the rephed one day with emotion; 
ou have not tune to do wee juſtice, be o longer King. 

Wl was ſtrongly affected with this rebuke, which a 
just indiznation had extorted from this poor woman; 
f mW and (6 25 from being offended at it, he ſatisfied her 
cat inſtant, and afterwards became more exact in 
iu giving audience. He indeed was ſenſible, that a King 
ad a judge are the ſame thing; that the throne is a 
i ti: mibunal; that the ſovereign authority is a ſupreme 
„ power, and at the fame time an indiſpenſible obliga- 
mill don to do juſtice ; that to diſtribute it to his ſubjects, 

aud to grant them the time neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
vas not a favour, but a duty and a debt; that he 

FW ought to appoint perſons to allt him in this function, 

but not to diſcharge bimſelf abſolutely from it; and 
that he was no leſs obliged to be a judge than a Ros 
All theſe circumſtances are included in this natural, 
waffected, and very wiſe expreſſion ; * Be no longer 
King ; and r, comprehended all its force. 

, He underſtood raillery, was very fond of ſmart 
Wich inge, and very happy at them himſelf. Having re- 
07:91, eeived a wound near the throat, and his ſurgeon impor- 
Oer rning him daily with ſome new requeſt : Take what 
ve e wilt, ſays he, for thou haſt me ty the throat. 


geg (x) It is alſo related, that aſter hearing two villains, 
| ver Wo accuſed each other of various crimes, he baniſhed 
eee one, and ſentenced the other to follow him. 

g (8 (7) Menecrates the phyſician, who was ſo mad as 
che tancy himſelf Jupiter, wrote to Philip as follows: 


Plnecrates Jupiter, to Philip greeting. Philip an- 


1011108 /t) wia. («) Ibid, (x) Ibid. „ Elin, - 
ON © 12. Cap. $1. | 
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fwered ; Philip to Menecrates, health and rea | 
But this King did not {top here; for he hit upon (| 
leaſant remedy for his viſionary correſpondent. i 
ip invited him to a grand entertainment. MenccruzÞ 


had a ſeparate table at it, where nothing was ſerved 


to him but incenſe and perfume, whilſt all the ore 


gueſts fed upon the moſt exquiſite dainties. 'The fri 
tranſports of joy with which he was ſeized, when |: 
found his divinity acknowledged, made him for 


that he was a man; bur, N afterwards ford 


him to recollect his being fo, he was quite tired vi; 
the character of Jupiter, and took leave of the con. 
pany abruptly. 

(z) Philip made an anſwer which redounded high 
to the honour of his prime miniſter. That Prince be. 
ing one day reproached with devoting too many hour 
to ſleep; 7 indeed /leep, ſays he, but Antipater wake: 

(a) Parmento, hearing the ambaſſadors of all Greec: 
murmuring one wa becauſe Philip lay too long in bd 
and did not give them audience: Don't wonder, ta 
he, if he ſleeps whilſt you wake ; for he woked whi!lt yl 
ſlept. By this he wittily reproached them for thei: 
ſupineneſs, in neglecting their intereſts, whilſt Phil 
was very. vigilant in regard to his. This Demoſthenes 
was perpetually obſerving to them with his utual irc 

dom. 

(% Every one of the ten tribes of Athens uled t9 
elect a new general every year. Theſe did their d. 
ty by turns, and every general for the day command. 
ed as generaliſſimo. But Philip joked upon this mi. 
üplicity of chiefs, and ſaid, In my whole life I coil 
never find but one general, (Parmenio) whereas the 4 
themans can find t21 every year at the very injtait t 
want them. | 

The letter which Philip wrote to Ariſtotle on itt 
birth of his ſon, proves the regard that Prince paid to 

learned men; and at the ſame time, the taſte he him 

(=) Plutarch. (a) Ibid. (3) Plutarch. in Apoph. p. 177. 

»The Greek word 5Jyia,vey fignitics both thoſe things. 
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had for the polite arts and ſciences. The other 
@ters of his, which are ſtill extant, do him no leſs 
©nour. But his great talent was that of war and po- 
ey, in which he was equalled by few; and it is time 


1D 


70 conſider him under this double character. 1 beg the 
reader to remember, that Mr de Tourreil is the au- 


hor of moſt of the ſubſequent particulars, and that it 


is hc who is going to give them the picture of King 


Philip. | 

It ANT be difficult to determine, whether this 
prince were more conſpicuous as a warrior or a ſtateſ- 
man. Surrounded from the very beginning of his 
reiqn, both at home and abroad, with powerful ene- 
mics; he employed artifice and force alternately to 
He uſes his endeavours with {ucccis to 
divide his opponents: to ſtrike the ſurer, he eludes and 


derts the blows which were aimed at himſelf; cqual- 


ly prudent in good and ill fortune, he does not abuſe 
victory; as ready to purſue or wait for it, he either 
haſtens his pace or flackens it, as neceflity requires; he 
leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what 
cannot be directed by wiſdom; in fine, he is ever im- 
moveable, ever fixed iu the juſt bounds which divide 
boldneſs from temerity. : | 

lu Philip we perceive a King who commands his al- 


lies as much as his own ſubjects, and is as formidable 
in treaties as in battles; a vigilant and active Monarch, 


$10 is luis own ſuperintendant, his own prime miniſter 
and gencraliſſimo. We ſce him fired with an infati- 
Wc thirſt of glory, ſearching for it where it is ſold at 
the deareſt price; making fatigue and danger his dear- 
lt delights ; forming inceſſantly that juſt, that ſpeedy 
lurmony of reflexion and action which military expe- 
Wtions require; and with all theſe advantages, turning 
ll: fury of his arms againſt commonwealths, ex- 
Kuſted by long wars, torn by inteſtine diviſions, {old 
d} their own citizens, ſerved by a body of mercenary, 
d 1ditciplined troops; obſtinately deaf to good ad- 
Mie, and ſeemingly determined on their ruin. 


He 
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He united in himſelf two qualities which are cx, 
monly found incompatible, viz. a ſteadineſs and can. 
neſs of ſoul, that enabled him to weigh all things, 
order to take advantage of every junckure, and to , 
the favourable moment without being dit eder "| 
diſappointments; this calmneſs, I Yay, was Unite! 
with a reſtleſs activity, ardor and vivacity „which ve: 
regardleſs of the difference of ſeaſons, or the gre: 
of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, or mo: 
intrepid in fight. Demoſthenes, who cannot he f 
pected to have flattered him, gives a glorious teftins 
ny of him on this head; for which reaſon I will citelu 
own words. c 1 [arw, ſays this orator, hi wk 
Philip, with whom we diſputed for ſovereigaty © * 
pire ; I ſaw him, though covered with u eunas, * 
firuck out, hrs collar-bone e bi 'oke, maimed both in his 
and feet; ſtiil reſoliitely ruſh into the midſt of danger, 
and ready to deliver up to fortune, any other part « of k 

body ſhe might deſire, provided he might live Ion! 
and g ploriou/ly with the reſt of it. 

Philip was not only brave himſelf, but inſpircd lk 
whole army with the ſame valour. Inſtructe d by ade 
maſters in the ſcience of war, as the reader has ic 
he had brought his troops to the moſt exact reg 
diſcipline ; and trained np men capable of {econdir! 
him in luis great enterprizes. He had the art, withoit 
lellening his own authority, to familiarize bine 
with his foldiers; and commanded rather as the tal 
of a family, than as the General of an army, when 
ver conſiſtent with difcipline : and indeed, from 
affability, which merited ſo much the greater lib! 
ſion and reſpect, as he required leſs, and ſeemed to dls 
penſe with it, his ſoldiers were always ready to {0110 
him to the greateſt dangers, and paid him tlie md: 
implicit obedience. 

No general ever made a greater uſe of military {tt 
tagems chan Philip. The dangers to which he ha 
been expoſed in his youth, had taught him the nech 

(c) Demoſth, pro Cteſ. p. 483. 
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precautions, and the art of reſources. A wiſe diffi. 
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an Ence, which is of ſervice, as it ſhews ang in its 
„ue light, made him not fearful and irreſolute, but 
ein Futious and prudent. What reaſon ſoever he might 
ed h ve to flatter himſelf with the hope of ſucceſs, he ne- 
ger depended upon it; and thought himſelf ſuperior to 
nut! he enemy only in vigilance. Ever juſt in his projects, 
c and incxhauſtible in expedients; his views were un- 
men bounded; his genius was wonderful, in fixing upon 
be Froper junctures for the executing of his deſigns; and 
un bis dexterity in acting in an imperceptible manner no 
ch ks admirable. Impenctrable as to his ſecrets, even to 


| is belt friends, he was capable of attempting or con- 
A $caling any thing. The reader may have obſerved, 
Ang du he ſtrenuoufly endeavoured to lull the Athemans 
cep, by a ſpecious outſide of peace; and to lay ſi- 
ir the foundations of his grandeur, in their credu- 

bas ſecurity and blind indolence. 
b But theſe exalted qualities were not without 1mper- 
| fefHions. Not to mention his exceſs in eating and ca- 


cd bouling, to which he abandoned himſelf with the ut- 
by abe most intemperance; he alto has been reproached with 
ech tc molt ditlolute abandoned manners. We may form 

Ws judgment of this from thole who were molt intimate 


wich him, and the company which uſually frequented 
lis palace. A fet of profligate debauchees, buffoons, 
na pentomimes, and wretches worſe than theſe, flatterers 
ae mean, whom avarice and ambition draw in crouds 
(hen bound the great and powerful; fuch were the people 
oo had the greateſt ſhare in his confidence and bounty. 
ſub Demoſthenes is not the only perſon who reproaches 
to inlip with rheſe frailties; for this might be ſuſpected 
fal in an enemy; but (d) Theopompus, a famous hiſto- 
1c moi nan, who had writ the hiſtory of that Prince in fifty- 
eight books, of which unhappily a few fragments only 
wry rare extant, gives aſtill more diſadvantageous character 
he 1100880! him. Philip, ſays. (e) he, defpiſed modeſty and 


ccc (%) Diod. Sicul. I. 16. p. 408. (e) Theopom. apud 
Athen. I. 6. p. 206. 
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ce regularity of life. He laviſhed his eſteem and li, 
« rality on men abandoned to debauch and the lv 
“ exceſles of licentiouſneſs. He was pleaſed to ſeeſ 
* companions of his pleaſures excel no leſs in the a0 
e minable arts of injuſtice and malignity, than int 
e ſcience of debauchery. Alas! * ſpecies of Ws 
« famy, what ſort of crimes did they not cal 
mit, Sc #. 
But a circumſtance, in my opinion; which refck 
the greateſt diſhonour on Philip, is that very one. g; 
which he is chiefly eſteemed by many perſons; Inen t. 
| his politics, He is conſidered as a Prince of the greui v 
abilities in this art that ever lived: And, indecd, M 
reader may have obſerved, by the hiſtory of his ation v 
that in the very beginning of his reign, he had lili 
down a plan, from which he never deviated, and ti 
was to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty of Greece, 
When ſcarce ſeated on his throne, and ſurrounded n 
every {ide with powerful enemies, what probabili 
was there that he could form, at leaſt that he coull 
execute, ſuch a project as this? However, he did ndt 
once loſe ſight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peact 
alliances, confederacies ; in ſhort, all things termin 
ted there. He was very laviſh of his gold and filver 
merely to engage creatures in his ſervice, He carried 
on a private intelligence with all the cities of Greece; 
and by the aſſiſtance of penſioners, on whom he hal 
ſettled very large ſtipends, he was informed very & 
actly of all the reſolutions taken in them, and penerall 
gave them the turn in his own favour. By this meats 
. deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, and lull 
ed aſleep the vigilance of ſtates, who till then had beet 
looked upon as the moſt active, the wiſeſt and moltpe 
netrating of all Greece. In treading in theſe ſteps id! 
twenty years together, we ſee him proceeding wit 
great order, and advancing regularly towards the mark 
on which his eye was fixed; but always by n 
and ſubterraneous paſſages, the outlets of which on 
*  diſcoyct the deſign. 


Poly 
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/) Polyznus ſhews us evidently the methods 
vWcreby he ſubjected Theſlaly, which was of great 
10S antage tothe compleating of his other deſigns.“ He 
0% did not ({ays he) carry on an open war againſt the 
the Theſlalians ; but took advantage of the diſcord 
chat divided the cities and the whole country into 
6 different factions. He ſuccoured thoſe who ſucd for 
his aſſiſtance 3 and whenever he had conquered, he 
e & did not entirely ruin the vanquithed, he did not 
mW difarm them, nor raze their walls; on the con- 
wm g trary, he protected the weakeſt, and endeavoured to 
mee weaken and ſubje&t the ſtrongeſt ; in a word, he 
rather fomented than appeaſed their diviſions, ha- 
ung in every place orators in his pay, thoſe artifi- 
cers of diſcord, thoſe fire-brands of commonwealths. 
And it was by theſe ſtratagems, not by his arms, 
that Philip ſubdued Theſlaly. ” 
(g) All this is a maſter-picce, a miracle in point of 
politics. But what engines does this art play, what 


ol gethods does it employ to compals its deſigus? Deceit, 
erat, fraud, falſhood, perfidy and perjury. Are theſe 


7 


Wbtle genius; but we don't find him poſſeſſed of the 
hualities which form the truly great man. Philip had 
either faith nor honour; every thing that could con- 
Tibute to the aggrandizing of his power, was in his 
ſenſe juſt and lawful. He gave his word with a firm 
ſolution to break it; and made promiſes which he 
Fould have been very ſorry to keep. He thought 
imſelf ſKilful in proportion as he was perfidious, and 
bade his glory conſiſt in deceiving all with whom he 
reated. (/) He did not bluſh to ſay, That children 
ere amuſed with play-things, and men with oaths. 


wo How ſhameful was it for a Prince to be diſtinguiſhed 
mul being more artful, a greater diſſembler, more pro- 
= dund in malice, and more a knave than any other 
on | 


(JJ Polyzo. I. 4. e. 19. (4) Demoſth. Olynth. 2. p. 22. 
) Elian, 1, 7. c. 12. 5 


* | K 2 per- 


e weapons of virtue? We ſee in this Prince a bound - 
Es ambition, conducted by an artful, inſinuating, 
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erſon of his age, and to leave ſo infamous an ideag 

imſelf to all poſterity ! What idea ſhould we form * 
ourſelves in the commerce of the world, of a mn» F 
who ſhould value himſelf for tricking others, and 2; 
inſincerity and fraud among the virtues? Such a dE. 
racter in private life, is deteſted as the bane andrun 
ſociety. How then can it become an object of eſtcer; / 
admiration in princes and miniſters of ſtate, perſon: wy WR, 
are bound by ſtronger tics than the reſt of men (\ WR | 
cauſe of the eminence of their ſtations, and the n. 
portance of the employments they fill) to revere {x 
cerity, Juſtice, and above all, the ſanctity of ret 
and oaths ; to bind which they invoke the name al 
majeſty of a God, the inexorable avenger of peri 
and impiety ? A hare promiſe among private perſon 
ought to be ſacred and inviolable, if they have the let 
ſenſe of honour ; but how much more ought it to be 
ſo among Princes? © We are bound (iays a celebrat 
„ writer*) to ſpeak truth to our neighbour ; forthe 
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uſe and application of ſpeech implies a tacit promt if . 
« of truth; ſpeech having been given us for no other Wh; . 
« purpoſe. It is not a compact between one pi BW. 
vate man with another; it is a common compat We... 
“ of mankind in general, and a kind of right of 1 
* tions, or rather a law of nature. Now who Wk; .. 
« tells an untruth, violates this law and comma WW. ... 
14 | 


compact. How greatly is the enormity of vi. 
lating the ſanctity of an oath increaſed, when we cal 
upon the name of God to witneſs it, as is the cuſton 
always in treaties? (i) Were ſincerity and truth bailiſhe 
from every other part of the earth, {aid John I. King ad 
France, upon his being ſollicited to violate a treaty, 
122 ought to be found in the hearts and in the oui 

ige. | | 

The circumſtance which prompts politicians t0 a 
in this manner, is, their being perſuaded that it 1s lt 
only means to make a negotiation ſucceed. But tl 
(i) Mezerai. $ 
M. Nicole. on the epiſt. of the 19th ſunday after Wit 
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is were the caſe, yet can it ever be lawful to pur- 
ale ſuch ſucceſs at the expence of probity, honour 
id religion! * (k If rour father-in-law, (Ferdinand the 
Whol) aid Lewis Ito Philip archduke of Auſtria, 
ih acre * 7 erfidionly, I am determmed not to nnitate 
f ud I aim much more pleaſed in having boſt a 
171 1 (Naj ples) which m able to recover, than TI 
» 011d Herde ; been: he d t loft my Ponour, which can never 
2 goered, 

t thoſe po! iticlans who have neither honour nor 
6 : et ccive themſely es, even in this very particu- 
br. I hall not have reco! rſe 10 the Chriſtian world 
Ir princes and miuiſtérs, whote notions of policy were 
err different t hom theic. To go no farther than our 
15 hiſto! v, NOW Many greet men have we ſcen per- 


1 2 
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* llice 5 deceit? An Ari des, a "Gmon, a Pho- 
Tin, and {fo many more; ſome of whom were ſo 
y ſcrupulous in matters relating to truth, as to be- 


Fete the y were not allowed to tell a fa hood, cven 


| Een ing andin hort. Cyrus 5, the 1 moſt famous conquer- 


* Of the eaſt, thought Ot! ir 12 As more unworthy 


Wi Prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him 
Wii contempt and hatred of Ins fabzects, "than lying 
l deceit, It UNETEIOTE ouglit to be looked upon as 


2 truth, that no fucceſs, how mining ſocver, can, or 
E. cht to cover the hana and ignominy which ariſe 
m breach of faith and perury. 
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HAVE already obſerved, that the hiſtory & 
Alexander, compriſed in the following book, 


contains the ſpace of twelve years and cigtt 
months. x 


SECT. I. Mexander's birth. The temple of Epheſus i 
burnt the ſame day. The happy natural inclinatiai 
of that Prince. Ariſtotle is appointed his preceptir, 

who inſpires him with a ſurprizing taſte for learitig, 
He breaks Bucephalus. Es 


(a) A Lexander came into the world the firſt year d 
the CVIth Olympiad. 

The very day he came into the world the celebrated 
temple of Diana in Epheſus was burnt. The reader 
Enos, without doubt, that it was one of the {cvc" 
wonders of the world. It had been built in the name, 
and at the expence of all Aſia minor. A great num. 


(9) A. M. 3649, Ant, J. C. 356, Plin, I. 36. c. 13. bu 
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r of * years were employed in building it. Its len 
. four hundred and twenty-five feet, and its breadth 
do hundred and twenty. It was ſupported by an 
undred and twenty-ſeven columns, threeſcore feet 
bh, which ſo many + Kings had cauſed to be wrought 
& a great expence, and by the moſt excellent artiſts, 
Fo endeavoured to excel one another on this occa- 
gon. The reſt of the temple was equal to the co- 
jumns in magnificence. = 
* (b) Hegeſias of Magneſia, according to Plutarch, 
fys, That it was no wonder the temple was burnt, be- 
© gatiſe Diana was that day employed at the delivery of 
> Olympias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander. A re- 
| fexion, ſays our author, ſo very þt cold, that it might 
have extinguiſhed the fire. 4 Cicero, who aſcribes 
this ſaying to Timæus, declares it a very ſmart one, 
at which I am very much ſurpriſed. Poſſibly the fond- 
zeſs he had for jokes, made him not over delicate in 
things of this kind. | 
(e) One Heroſtratus had fired that temple on pur- 
of W pole. Being put to the torture, in order to force him 
„ confels his motive for committing ſo infamous an 
action, he confeſſed that it was the view of making 
timfelf known to poſterity, and to immortalize his 
dame, by deſtroying ſo noble a ſtructure. The States- 
„ {Wgeneral of Afia imagined they ſhould prevent the ſuc- 
eis of his view, by publiſhing a decree, to prohibit 
„he mention of his name. However, their prohibition 
g. oaly excited a greater curioſity ; for ſcarce one of the 


(5) Plut. in Alex. p. 665. (c) Valer. Max. J. 8. c. 24. 
d Pliny ſays two hundred and twenty years, which is not probable. 
| + Antiently, moſt cities were governed by their particular King. 


He was an hiſtorian, and lived in the time of Ptolomy, ſon of 
ed Lagus. 


der + 1 don't know whether Plutarch's reffeclon be not ſtill colder. 

©) WF + Concinne, ut multa, Timæus; qui, cum in hiſtoria dixiſſet, qua 
docte natus Alexander eſſet, eadem Dianz Epheſiæ templum deflagra- 
viſe, adjunxit : minime id efſe mirandum, quod Diana, eum in parto 
:ywpiadis adeſſe voluiſſet, abfuiſſet domo. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. n. 69. 
biſtorians 
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hiſtorians of that age has omitted to mention 5 
monſtrous an extravag ance, and at the fame time hs 
told us the name of the criminal. 

(d) The pafhon which prevailed moſt in Ale, 
der, even from his tender years, was ambition, and a 
ardent deſire of glory; but not for every fſpecic; g 
glory. Philip, like a ſopi: it, valucd himſelf upon [i 
eloquence and the beauty of his {tie; and had te 
vanity to have engra\ ed on his coins the ſeveral ich 
nes he had won at the Olympic games in the chari. 
race. But it FAN not to this his fon aſpircd. Hs 
friends aſking him one dav, whether he would not 
preſent at the games above-mentio:: ed, 11 ordert 1 
diſpute the prize beitowed on that occaſion, f for he: 
very {wift of foot? He anfwered, That he 0: du a 

tend in them, provided kings were to be his ante. 5 

Every time news was brought lim, that his fat 
had taken foie city, or gained {ome great battle, 
lexander, fo far from ſharing in the general joy. 
to ſay in a plaintive tone of voice, to the you 
ſons that were brought up with him ; Fiche 1 f Ty 
ther will poſſeſs himſef of every thing, ond lea? it 
thing for its to do. 

One day ſome ambaſſidors from the King of Periz 
being arrived at court during Philip's ablence, ci 
ander gave them ſo kind and ſo polite a reception, a 
regaled them in fo noble and gencrous a manner, © 
charmed them all; but that which mol ſt ſurprized then 
was, the good ſenſe and judgment he dicoveredi 
the ſeveral converſations they had with him. He de 
not propole to them wy thing that was trifling amd 
like one of lus age; ſuch, for inſtance, as enquumg 


about the 10 much boalted gardens ſuſpended | in ti 
air, the riches and magnificence of the palace, ant 
court of the King of Perſia, which excited the adh 
ration of the whole world; the famous golden plas 


tane-trec; (e) and that golden vine, che grapes d 


) Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 665 - 668, 1d, de fortun. Als p. 34 
(e) Gn. 12. p. 739» 
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iich were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all 
Sts of precious ſtones, under which the Perſian Mo- 
Uurch was ſaid frequently to give audience: Alexan- 
., 1 fay, aſked them queſtions of a quite different 
Iature; enquiring which was the road to Upper Aſia; 
"We distance of the ſeveral places; in what the ſtrength 
ind power of the King of Perſia conſiſted ; in what 
part of the battle he fought ; how he behaved towards 
is encmics, and in what manner he governed his 
Fibjets. Theſe ambaſſadors admired him all the 
Exhile; and perceiving even at that time how great 
be might one day become, they obſerved, in a few 
Fords, the difference they found between Alexander 
ind (F) Artaxerxes, by ſaying one to another; “ T his 
| bing Prince is great, and ours is rich. That man muſt 
oy 1 vaſtly inſignificant, who has no other merit than 
: bis niches! | | 
WW: So ripe a judgment in this young Prince, was owing 
Fas much to the good education which had been given 
bim, as to the happineſs of his natural parts. Several 
Epreceptors were appointed, to teach him all ſuch arts 
and ſciences as are worthy the heir to a great king- 
„dom; and the chief of theſe was Leonidas, a perſon 
of the moſt ſevere morals, and a relation of the 
cen. Alexander lümſelf tells us afterwards, that 
is Leonidas, in their journies together, uſed fre- 
„ auently to look into the trunks where his beds and 
„ cdothes were laid, in order to ſee if Oly mpias his mo- 
i ber had not put ſomething ſuperfluous into them, 
* which might adminiſter to delicacy and luxury. 
„But the greateſt ſervice Philip did his ſon, was ap- 
”, pointing Ariſtotle his preceptor, the moſt famous and 
the moſt learned philoſopher of his age, whom he en- 
Eiruſted with the whole care of his education. (g) One 
Jof the reaſons which prompted Philip to chuſe him a 
maſter of ſo conſpicuous a reputation and merit was, 


| (f) Artaxerxes Ochus. (2% Flut. in Apophtheg. p. 178. 
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as he himſelf tells us, that his ſon might avoid con. 
mitting a great many faults, of which he himſelf had 
been guilty. 

Philip was ſenſible, how great a treaſure he poſſeſſed 
in the perſon of Ariſtotle; for which reaſon he ſettled 
2 very conſiderable ſtipend upon him, and afterwards 
rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely more 910. 
rious manner; for having deſtroyed and laid waſte 
the city of “ Stagira, the native place of that philoſo 
pher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affection for him; 
reinſtated the inhabitants who had fled from it, or 
were made flaves; and gave them a fine park in the 
neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their {tude 
and aſſemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the ſtone 
ſeats which Ariſtotle had placed there were ſtanding; 
as alſo ſpacious viſto's, under which thoſe who walkel 
were ſhaded from the ſun- beams. 

Alexander likewiſe diſcovered no leſs eſteem for li 
maſter, whom he believed himſelf bound to love s 
much as if he had been his father; declaripg, + That 
he was indebted to the one for living, end to the other fir 
living well. The progreſs of the pupil was equal to 
the care and abilities of the preceptor. |} He prev 
vaſtly fond of philolophy ; and learnt the ſeveral pars 
of it, but in a manner ſuitable to his birth. Arifotl 
endeavoured to improve his judgment, by laying dowt 
ſure and certain rules, by which he might diſtinguit 
Juſt and ſolid reaſoning from what is but ſpecioully to; 
| = by accuſtoming him to ſeparate in diſcourſe al 

uch parts as only dazzle, fram thoſe which are truly WV 
ſolid, and ſhould conſtitute its whole value. He allo Jet 
exerciſed him in metaphyſics, which may be of great he 
benefit to a Prince, provided he applies himſelf to them Wh 
with moderation, as they explain to him the nature at 
the human mind; how greatly it differs from matter; 4 


A city of Macedon, near the ſea-ſhore. 


J 
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{ Retiouit Ex ſapientia modum, Tacit. 
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n what manner he perceives ſpiritual things; how he 
1 ſenſible of the impreſſion of thoſe that ſurround 

bim, and many other queſtions of the like import. 
The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that he did not 
5 either the mathematics, which give the mind ſo 


uſt 4 turn of thinking; or the wonders of nature, the 
ſtudy of which, beſides a great many other advanta- 
ges, ſhews how very incapable the mind of man is to 
Fiſcover the ſecret principles of the things to which he 
$ daily an eye-witneſs. But Alexander applied him- 
o MW {elf chiefly to morality, which is properly the ſcience 
he of kings, becauſe it is the knowledge of mankind, and 
is WW of all their duties. This he made his ſerious and pro- 
me Pound ſtudy ; and conſidered it, even at that time, as 
nde foundation of prudence and wiſe policy. How 
ei much muſt ſuch an education contribute to the good 
conduct of a Prince with regard to his own intereſts 
lis Wand the government of his people ! 
i The preateſt maſter of rhetoric that antiquity 
ka MW could ever boaſt, and who has left ſo excellent a trea- 
fir dle on that ſubjeR, took care to make that ſcience part 
[ to ef his pupil's education; and we find that Alexander, 
rew eren in the midſt of his conqueſts, was often very 
urgent with Ariſtotle, to ſend him a treatiſe on that 
otle Wiubjet. To this we owe the work entitled, Alexan- 
wn er rhetoric; in the beginning of which, Ariſtotle 
uh frores to him, the vaſt advantages a Prince may reap 
rom eloquence, as it gives him the greateſt aſcendant 
over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as 
Well by his wiſdom as authority. Some anſwers and 
letters of Alexander, which are {till extant, ſhew that 
e poſſeſſed, in its greateſt perfection, that ſtrong, that 
manly eloquence, which abounds with ſenſe and ideas; 
and which is {o entirely free from ſuperfluous expreſ- 
Tons, that every ſingle word has its meaning; which 
properly ſpeaking is the eloquence of Kings. 
His eſteem, or rather his paſſion for Homer, 
| (i) Ariſtot. in Rhetor, ad Alex. p. 608, (o. 
| * Imperatoria brevitate. Tacit. 


ſhews, 
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ſhews, not only with what vigour and ſucceſs he 
pres himſelf to polite literature, but the judicious y; 1 
e made of it, and the ſolid advantages he propoiy W 3 
i 

4 


to himſelf from it. He was not prompted to perutctii 
poet merely out of curioſity, or to unbend his min 
or from a great fondneſs for poeſy ; but hisview in. 1 
dying this admirable writer was, in order to bog 4 
ſuch {ſentiments from him, as are worthy a great l 


and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, maguanimi; i» 

f temperance, prudence; the art of commandin nw. * 
\þ in war and peace. And indeed, the verie wil n 
| pleaſed him molt in Homer *, was that where 4 r 
memnn” is repreſented as a good King, ond « (1: 

F Warrior. 0 


After this, it is no wonder that Alexander ha, „ 
have fo high an eſteem for this poet. Thus, when WP 
| ter the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had m . 
among the ſpoils of Darius a gold box (inriched wi 7c 
3323 ſtones) in which the excellent perfumes ue! 
y that Prince were put; Alexander, who was quzgW p: 
covered with duſt, and regardleſs of eſſences and e 
fumes, ordered that this box thould be employed u,. 
other ule than to hold Homer's poems, which hc *-: 
lieved the molt perfect, the moſt precious þ pro: 
on of the human mind. He admired particular!y it 
Iliad, which he called, || The beſt proviſion for a 
rior. He always had with him that edition of H. 
mer which Ariſtotle had reviſed and corrected, aud 
which the title of the edition of the box was give 
and he laid it, with his {word, every night under 
low. 
(1) Fond, even to exceſs, of every kind of gl 
CL) Aul. Gell. I. 20. c. 5. 
® "Aupiripov, Ba, 7 Ae , xparipls T diu. 
| Iliad. 3. v. 
+ Pretioſiſſimum humani animi opus. Plin. I. 7. c. 29. 


f Tis rox AH, aperis tp43iov. This word, which I have 
been able to render better, ſignifies, that we find in the [lad ? bd 
ver relates to the art of war, and the qualities of a General; 
word, all things neceſſary to form a good Commander. 
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e was diſpleaſed with Ariſtotle his maſter for having 
% poblimed, in his abſence, certain metaphyſical pieces, 
nich he himfelf deſired to poſſeſs only; and even at 
4 W The time when he was employed in the conqueſt of 
ala, and the purſuit of Darius, he wrote to him a 
„better, which is ſtill extant, wherein he complains 
„von that very account. Alexander lays in it, that 
„ * * he had much rather ſurpaſs the reſt of men in the 
* knowledge of ſublime and excellent things, than the 
. greatneſs and extent of his power.“ Hein like man- 
ner requeſted (112) Ariſtotle, not to ſhe the treatiſe of 
mmetoric above-mentioned to any perſon but himſelf. 1 
„Vill confeſs, that there is an N in this ſtrong deſire 
of glory, which prompts him to ſuppreis the merit of 
0% others, in order that his only may appear; but then 
e at leaſt muſt confeſs, that it diſcovers ſuch a paſſiou 
o tor ſtudy as is very laudable in a Prince; and the very 
mi rcvertc of that indifference, not to ſay contempt and 


e arerſion, which moſt young perſons of high birth ex- 
quiz prets for all things that relate to learning and ſtudy. 
dyer Plutarch tells us in few words, the infinite advan- 


10200 tage that Alexander reaped from this taſte, with which 
ve be [it matter (than whom no man poſſeſſed greater talents 
du bor the education of youth) had inſpired him from his 
te most tender infancy. He loved, ſaid that author, 10 
% converſe with learned men, to improve himſelf in know. 
H Hege, and to ſtudy +; three ſources of a monarch's 
111 10]-1appinels, and which enable him to ſecure himſelf from 
ove nomberleſs difficulties; three certain and infallible me- 
der tod of learning to reign without the aſſiſtance of 
others. The converſation of perions of fine ſenſe, 
inſtructs a Prince by way of amuſement, and teaches 
him a thouſand curious and uſeful things without coſt- 
Ing him the leaſt trouble. The leflons which able 


(m) Ariſt. p. 60g. 
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maſters give him, on the molt exalted ſciences, , %. 
particularly upon politics, improve his mind Wonder. 9 
fully, and furnich him with rules to govern bi“ 1 
jects wich witdom. In tne, ſtudy, Tn th. 2 7 
hiſtory, crowns all the reſt, and is 0 him a 1 receftor KL 
for all ſcaſons, and for all ho! Urs, WIIo, Sith erer 
growing troub! clome, acquaints him with truths vl 5 
no one elſe would dare to tell him, and, under mY 5 
tious names, exlivits the Prince LO himielt ; teacies © 
him to know lümſelf as well as mankind, NO « ar x 
ſame in all ages. Alexander owed all thele advantige . 
to the excellent education Ariſtotle gave bim. 5 7 
(11) He had allo a taſte for the whole circle of ut, : 
but in ſuch a manner as became a Prince; that 15, he 4 
knew the value and uſelulnels of them. Mutic, pri WF 
ing, (culpture, architecture, flouriſhed in his d, 
becauſe they * found in him both a fkilfü judge, nl WIFE 
a generous protector, who was able to di "5 ha 


reward merit. 
{o) But he deſpiſed certain trifling feats of de i 
that were cf no ue. Some M accdonians adrered 


very much a man, who employed hinte! If ve! 1 
tively in throwing ſmall peale through the chen! 
+ needle, which he : would do at a con!id; Mts Nt ce, WE... 
aud wi ithour once miſſing. Alexander ſceing 1 00 
this exerciſe, ordered him, as we are told, a preien eo 
ſuitable to his employment, Viz. a baſket of p NY In 


Alexander was of a ſprightly diſpoſition; was 109 We: 
lute, and very tenacious of his opinion, Which nete. 
gave way to force, but at the fame time would aj ˙ be 


Lmme ately to reaſon and good {enie. It 15 4 9 bis 
ult to treat with per {ons of this turn of mind. Fp 
e y notwithitanding his double Shore 0. ie 
(2) Plut. de Fortun. Alex. Serm. 2. p. 333: (5). Qua Wl * 

I. 2. e 1. Ne 
4 ** \ \ \ 5 — \ h 138 
Marv Na & IIaATIV, Tov HpiFR xf TH KATOpY juni, þ 4 
AK April agIai Turgputuor, = 
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+ Vie may ſuppoſe it was ſome inſtrument in the ſhape of 2 needle, 
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£1)! 
I: 


a 


King and father, belicved it neceſſary to employ per- 


nation rather than force with reſpect to his fon, and 


endeavoured to make himſelf beloved rather than 
feared by him. 


An accident made him entertain a "ry advanta- 


*rc0.1s opinion of Alexander. There had been ſen 


om Theflaly to Philip a war-horſe, a noble, ſtrong, 
cry) generous beaſt, called“ Bucephalns. 'The 
wer would fell him for thirteen tal ents, about 1900 7. 
Tg: The King went into ch 0 plains, attended by 

tie s, in or der to view the p. rfeAions of this 
ore; but upon trial he AP Pea = 0 very fierce, and 
pranced about in ſo furious a manner, that no one 


_ 
_— — — — = a [ : JD 
#4 — 7 — . 
* 


dared to mount him. Philip 2 20 angry chat jo fut 1 
Gus and unmanage: able a creature had been ſent him, 
gie orders for their ca rrving him back again. Alex- 
ander, who was preſent at hat time ', cricd out it, Ti hat 
ge mble bo 2 hey are going 10 40 C's - for Wait of "4 adreſs 
wid boldneſs to back Him! Philip, 1 firſt, conſidered 


theſe words as the effect of folly and 4 h 2{s, {0 com- 

mon to TOUR men: but as Ales ander infifted ſtill 

more . what he had ſaid, and was very much 
to ſee ſo noble a creat: ann ent home 


gn ti is {father gave him leave to try what he could 


The vounꝑ Pr. nce, overjoved at this permiſſion, 
C5 


98 up LO Bucephalus, takes 1. 014 of. Ho bridle, and 


turns his head to the ſun; having obſerved, i at the 
thing vi nich frighted him waz his ON ſhadow, he 


ec) ng 1t dance abont, or {ink down, in proj Ortion as 


he moved. He therefore firit Rane him gently with 
hand, and foothed him with hi is voice: then ſeeing 
K metal abate, and artfully taking his oppo! ſtumite, 
8 ct fall his cloak, and ſpringing {ixiſtly upon lis 
by ck, fi Hirt lackens th e rein, vitho! ut once ſtriking or 


being him: and when he percch ved that his hre was 
1 oled, that he was no longer ſo furious and violent, 


and wante d only to move forw ard, he gave him the 
ren, and parring nim wich great vigour, auimated 
Some think he was called fo, becauſe his head w as]ike that of an ox. 
L 2 him 
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him with his voice to his full ſp&&d. While this ua 


doing, Plihip and his whole court trembled for fem, 
and did not once open their lips; but when the Princ, 
aſter having run his firſt heat, returned with joy and 
pride, at his having broke a horfe which was judge 
abſolutely ungovernable, all the courtiers in gene 
endeavoured to outvye one another in their applauſe 
and congratulations ; and we are told, Philip ed ten 
of joy on this occation, and embracing Alexander : 
ter he was alighted, aud kntng his head, he {aid v 
tim, My fon, ſec a kingdom more worthy of thee, fu 
Macedon 1s below thy merit. 

We are told a great many ſurprizing particulars c; 
this Bucephalus ; tor whatever had any relation to 4 
lexander, was to be of the marvellous kind. he 
this creature was ſaddled and equipped for batilc, |: 
would ſuffer no one to back him but his maſter ; an! 
It would not have been faic for any other perſon tog 
near lim. Whenever Alexander wanted to mou: 
Im, he would kneel down upon his two fore-tett 
According to tome hiſtorians, in the battle again Fo 
rus, where Alexander had plunged too imprudent!y! 
midſt a body of the enemy, his horſe, though worn 
in every part of his body, did lowever exert hint 
o vigorous a manner, that he ſaved his maſter's He 


and notwithſtanding the deep wounds he had receive, 


and though almoſt ſpent through the great eſtul10n 0 
blood, he brought off Alexander from among is 
combatants, and carried him with inexpreſiiv.e vigou 
to a place of ſecurity; where perceiving * the ny 
was no longer in danger, and overjoyed in {ome me 
fure at the ſervice he had done him, he expired, 
This indeed is a very noble end for a horie. Ott 
fay, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at Ui! 


| Fears of ge: Alexander bewailed his death bitter!!, 
1 


clieving that he had loſt in him a moſt faithful anda: 
() Aul. Gell. I. 5. c. 2. 


Et domini jam ſuperſtitis ſecurus, quaſ; cum ſenſus humant is 


latio, animam expiravit. Au!. G20. 
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&conare friend; and afterwards built a city on the 
very {pot where he was buried, ncar the river Hydaſ- 


pes, and called it Bucephalia in honour of him. 
3 have related eliewhere, that Alexander, at ſixteen 
: of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and 


. Red v th abſolute authority during his father's ab- 


ſence; that he behaved with great prudence and bra- 
F ; and that he alterwards diſtinguiſhed Himſelf in 
moſt ſignal manner at the battle of Chaxronea. 


St. II. Alexander, after the death of Philip, aſcends 
be thy 0112 at FW} uy Vears of Ove He fat ects (nd 
reditues the Nattons contignons to Macedon u had re- 
701 ted. He ge iiuto Greece to diſſolue the allicnce 

+ formed andi. it bim. H. poſſe ſes hin ſeif 0 „and de- 
{trovs, Theles, and pardons the Athenans. He gts 
himjelf nonanated tm the diet or aljembiy at Coi ith, 
fee! al in 120 of the Greens agaiilt Perſia. He retu; 755 
1% Maccdbii, and nickes preparations for <crrping his 
mt 3110 Alia. 


( ] 1 and Alexander began to reign the 
ſame year: the latter was but twenty when 


e uceceded to the crown. His art care was to fo- 


knnmze the funeral obſcquies of his father with the 
molt pomp, and to rev enge his SN 


pon his accethon to the throne, he ſaw himſelf 
The barbarous 
nations, againſt whom-Philip had fought during his 
Whole reign, and from whom he had made ſeveral 
eo! iq neſts, which he had united to his crown, aſter 
ſieving de throned their natural kings, thought proper 
Þ take the advantage of this junRure, In which a 
dey Prince, who was but voung, had aſcended the 
None, for recovering their liberty, and unitingagainſt 
EC common uſurper, Nor was he under lets appre- 
tons from Greece. Philip, th onzh he had permit- 
® the ſeveral cities and commonweaths to continue 


© 7) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. $95. Plut. in Alcx. p. abs ey 
Nod. I. 17. p. 486—48;, Arian. I. 2. de expedit. Alex. p. 2 
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their antient form of government, had however er. 
tirely changed it in realitv, and made lümſelf a. Þ 3 
Jute maſter of it. Though he were abicnr, he new. pl: 
theleſs ruled in all alic mbiies; and not a ſingle reid. WT 
tion was taken, but in by bordination to his 18! 


Book XV 


Though he had {ubducd all Greece, either by the tr 5 
ror of his arms, or the ſecret im. ictitnarions of 5 for 
he had not had time ſuſucient to lubjc& and accu, fait 
it to his power, but had leſt all things in it in vm Wo 
ferment and di: order, the minds of the \ ANquili ed cut 
being yet calmed nor mouided- io fubjection. cite 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this PII . eve 
tuation of things, adviicd Alexander 9 reſiug ft ten 
Greece, and not perſiſt in his re'0:ution of Tat dung Wt | 


© 


by for a5, * to recover by gentle methods the Barks 
rians v ho hid taken arms, and to ſooth, as it ver, 
thoſe gliiamerinos of 1 revoitandinnov: ation by red 
reſerve, complacency and 1n{inuat! Ps, in order 10 
conciliate affeion. | Howev er, Aicxander would ud 
liſten to the'e timorous counſels, but reſolved to ict! 
and ſupport bis affairs by boldueſs and magnan 
firmly pertuaded, that ſhould he relax in any point nt 
firſt, all his neighbours wou!d fall upon him; 4 
that were he to endeavour to COMPromiie Matters, i 
{nold he obliged to give up all Philip's conquct, ard 
by that means coufhe his dominioas to the 2 j 
mits of Macedon. He therefore made all rot 
_ to check the arms of the Barbarians, by ma | 
ing his troops to the banks of the Danube, Wich h 


_y 'y | k FR 
croiſed in one night. He defeated the Kin 0! A Hed 
Triballi in a great battle; made the Getar fly at! mite 
approach; ſubdued ſeveral barbarous nations, oe 11 
the terror of his name, and others by force o dn ſtor 
and notwithſtanding the arrogant 4 aniwer 0 tlc! | Ui 

2 Ocparevtty TRA; c x dc 105 tor tpic d. 1 
Alexander. imagining that his name only had ſtruck thet- pete ff 


t! F 
+> 


with terror, zſked their ambaſſadors what things they drcaded e 
They replied with a haughty tone of voice, that they were ©: fad 
nothing but the falling of the {ky and dars. 
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Ambaſſadors, he taught them to dread a danger ſtill 
more near them than the falling of the th v and 


plancts. 
Whilſt Alexander was thus employed at a diſtance 


againſt the Barbarlans, all tle cities of Greece, who 


Were animated more particularly by Demolthenes, 
formed a powerful alliance againſt that Prince. A 
falſc report, wh ich P Tevailed of lus death, 1 in ipired the 
Thchans with a boldneſs that proved their ruin. 1 hey 
cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garriton in their 
citadel. (7) Demoſthenes, on the other ſide, was 
every dav harauguing the people; and hred with con- 
tempt for Alexander, whom he called « (Hild, and a 
* hairbramed boy, he aflured the Atken ans, With a 
decitive tone of voice, that they had nothing to fear 
from the new King of Macedon, who did not dare to 
ſtir out of his kingdom; but wouid think himielf 


valily happy, could he. fit peaccably on his throne. 


At the fame time he Wt letters upon letters to Atta- 
lus, one ot Philip's lieutenants in Aſia minor, to ex- 
cite him to rebel. This Attaſus was uncle to Cleopa- 


tra, Philip's ſecond wife, and was very much ditpeied 


to liſten to Demoſthenes's propoials. Neverthele!s, as 
Alexander was grown very dif dent of him, tor which 
he knew there was but too much rea.on, he theretore, 
to eradicate from his mind all the ſuſpicions he might 
entertain, and the better to {creen his deſigns, ſent all 
Demoſthenes's letters to that Prince. But Alexander 


law t trough all his artifices, and thereupon ordered 


Hlecatæus, one of his commanders, whom he had ſent 
ino Aſia for that purpote, to have him atlaſhnated, 

ich was executed accordingly. Attalus's death re- 
fon ed tranquillity to the army, and entirely deſtioyed 


tne iceds of diſcord and rebe] I jon. 


When Alexander had fecured his kingdom from 
4 AXſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 453. (5) A. M. 3650, 


Ant. J. C 334. 


It is wazyirys in Greek, a word which ſignifies many things in 
that language, 


* 


the 
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the Barbarians, he marched with the utmoſt expeditia 
towards Greece, and pailed the Ihermopyla. g. 
then {poke as follows to thoſe who accompanied him: 
Demo/lhenes called me, in his orations, a child, whe | 
was in Illyria, and amone the Triballi ; be called jc, 
young men when I was in Theſſaly ; and I muſt n fic; 
him, before the walls of Athens, that I am a in; 

n. He appeared io ſuddenly in Bœotia, hatt. 

hebans could ſcarce believe their eyes; and bring 
come betore their walls, was willing to give ten 
time to repent, and only demanded to have Pens 
and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revo, 
delivered up to hin; and publiched, by found & 
trumpet, a general pardon, to all who thould come 
over to him. But the Inebans, by way of in 
demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered u 
them; and invited, by a declaration, all who wer 
ſollicitous for the liberty of Greece, to join witli then 
in its defence. | | 

Alexander, finding it impoſſible for him to get the 
better of their obſtinacy by offers of peace, faw wit 
grief that he mould be forced to employ his pore, 
and decide the affair by force of arms. A preat hat: 
was thereupon lought, in which the Thebans ee 
themſclycs with a bravery and ardour much be ond 
their ſtrength: for the enemy excceded them vast 
numbers: but after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, 
ſuch as ſurvived of the Macedonian garriion in es- 
tadel, coming down from it, and charging the Ae 
bans in the rear, ſurrounded on all ſides, the greatet 
part of them were cut to pieces, and the city was tac 
and plundered. 

It would- be impoflible ſor words to express the 
dread{al calamities which the Thebans ſuffered on ts 
occaſion. Some Thracians having pulled do'vi te 
houſe of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by name, 
carried off all her goods and treaſures; and their cal 
tain having ſeized the lady, aud ſatiated his brutal ui 
with her, afterwards enquired. whether {he had ut 

concealed 
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encealed gold and ſilver. Timoclea, animated by an 
ardent deſire of revenge, reply that the had hid 


inc, took him with hertelf only into her garden, 
and dewing him a well, told him, that the inſtant 
be ſaw the enemy enter the city, ſhe herſeit had 
thrown into it the moſt valuable things in her potlel- 
fron. The officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew 
near the well, and ſtooping down to ſee its depth, 
Tinoclea, who was behind, puſhing him with ali her 
ſtrength, threw bim into the well, and afterwards 
kill:d him with great ſtones which the threw upon him. 
She was inſtantly ſeized by the 'Thracians, and being 
bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. The 
Prince perceived immediately by her mein that the was 
a woman of quality and great ſpirit, tor {ſhe followed 
thoſe brutal wretches with a very haughty air, and 
without diicovering the leaſt fear. Alexander afk- 
ing her who ſhe was, Limoclea replicd, I am ſiſter 
to Theagencs, who fought againſt Philip for rhe liber- 
tj of Greece, and was killed in the battle of Chæ- 
Fc:ica, where he commanded. The Prince admiring 
e 2encrous anſwer of that lady, and {till more the 
don that ſhe had done, gave orders that the ſhould 
e leave to retire wherever the plcaled with her 
children. | 
Alexander then debated in council, how to act with 
+ ]Wifgard to Thebes. The Phocæans and the people of 
Plcæ, Theſpiæ, and Orchomenus, who were all in 
Rillance with Alexander, and had tharcd in his victo- 
Fr, repreſented to him the cruel treatment they had 
met with from the Thebans, who al'o had deſtroyed 
Meir ſeveral cities; and reproached them with the 
cal which they had always ditcovered, in favour of 
e Perſians againſt the Greeks, who held them in 
ne utmoſt deteſtation; the proof of which was, the 
path they all had taken to deſtroy Thebes, aſter they 
Would have vanquithed the Perſians. 
| Cleades, one of the priſoners, being permitted to 
Ipcak, cndeayourcd to excuſe, in ſome mcature, the 
| revolt 
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revolt of the Thebans; a fault which, in his opin 
ſnould be imputed to a rah and credalous impridenc 
rather than to dep ravity ol will and declared pe rh 
He remonſtrated, that his countrymen, upon a fa 
port ot Ale xander* s death, had indecd too rah be 
into rehellion, not agaiuſt the King, but ag: 
ſucceſſors. That what crimes foever they might! 
committed, they had been punithed for them wi 10 | 
utmolt {everity, by the dreadiul calamity wh ich he 
befallen their ci ity. That there now remaincd in! 
none but women, children and old men, from bor 
they had nothing to tear; a- 1d who Were 10 macht 
greater objects of compaiton, as they had been 
ways concerncd in the revolt. He COUCH YA Wi 
reminding Ale: zander, that 1 hebes, which Lad 
birth to b manv rods and heroes, icycral of lo; 
were that King's anceitors, had allo been the fad 
his rather Plüüp's riting glory, and like a ſecond n. 
tive country to him. 
Theile motives which Cleades urged, were ver 
ſtrong and porrerful ; neverthelets, the a anger of ti 
conquer or Prev al. ed, and the city-was deftroved, Hor 
ever, he {et at libe ty the prieſts; all ſuch =y Irie 
of hoſpitality. with the Macedonians; the decent 
of Pindar, the famous poct, who had done {o int 
honour to Greece ; and ſuch as had op poied the is 
volt: but all the reſt, in number about thirty t!9% 
ſand, he to!d, and upward of fix thouſand had d Lent 
killed in battle. The Athenians were ſo fcntbir a 
flicted at the ſad diſaſter which had befallen the 7 
that being about to ſolemnize the feſtival of the vent 
myſteries, md ſuſpended them upon account of Let 


4 


extreme grief, and received with the orcate!! 97 
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nity all choſe who had fled from thie batt 
plunder of Thebes, and made Athens the! ahm. 

Alexander's io ſadden arrival in Greece, had ver} 
much abated the hauglitineſs of the Athenians, avs 
LUngulined Demoſthenes's vehemence and fre; butt! 
run of Thebes, which was {till more ſudden, d 
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En into the utmoſt conſternation. They therefore 
N recourſe to entreaties, and ſent a deputation to 
nander, to implore his cleniency. Demoſthenes 
among them; but he was no {ooner arrived at 
'F Cytheron, than, dreading the anger of that 
Nice, he qu itted the emb ally and returned home. 
Ummediately Alexander tent to Atliens, requiring 
he citizens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he 
ſuppoſed to have been the chief inſtruments in forming 


the league wich Philip his father had deicated at 25 * 


tonea. It was on this occation Demoſthenes rela ated 
the pe ople the fable of the woives and dogs, in 
which it is tuppo ſed, That the VOTES oe duy told the 
Wr. 5 "that in cafe they ac! fired 07 e M. PEACE: U 1 h. enn, 
Nuit deliver UN 10 1) 1? d WO Were thetr 


"3 The ap] plication was -<af and natural, eipc- 
wy with reſpect to the orators, who were juſtly 
c01'!}) Yared to dogs, whole duty is 10 * alch, to bark 
aud bs fo lit, jn order 0 1a e the C ves ol the fock. 
In thi 5 prodigious "it ne the Athenians, who 
ud not prevail with themſelves to dehver up their 
Fos to certain death, o' they Yad no other way to 
"3 er city; Demades, whom Altcxander had! o- 
Wed wi ich hi is frien 4p, offered to undertake the 
Wbaily alone, and interceded for them. 415 e King, 
Jl. ther he had ſatiated his reven ve, or endeav oured 
bo | ot o Out, if Poflibic, by ſome get of clen; hex, the 
ous action he had ſult before con nmitred ; ON Ta- 
bc, to remove tlie 0 obſtacics Which w igh t re- 
Nd the execution of his gr and deſign, and | by that 
Paus not leave, during his able! nec, the le. aſl Pre- 
+ or murmurs, waved his demand with regard to 
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m1 very of the orators; and was pacihed by their 
1208 1 ug Caridemus into banihn ent, who being a na- 
1 Orxa, had been pretente d by the Arhent- 
eich his freedom, for the ſervices he had done the 


ablicc. He was ſon-in-law 10 Cherſobleptus, King 
| Lirace ; had learnt the art of war under lphicra: 
* RY of bens. 
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the ſeveral injuries he pretended to have received, Ene 
expreſſed a particular regard ſor them, exhorting d ul. 
to apply themſelves vigorouſly to public aftairs, aαιπ the 
keep a watchful eye over the leveral tranſactions had and 


ity 4:v 


ans relate, that many years after this expedition, } prel 


brought upon the Ihebans, and that tliis made lin pen 
benave with much greater humanity towards mae retr 
ther nations. the 


So dreadful an example of ſeverity towards ſo por. Peri 
erful a city as Thebes, ſpread the terror of his of n 
through all Greece, and made all things give r Vita 
fo e him. He fummoned, at Corinth, the * at- the 
bly of the ſcveral ſtates and free cities of Greece, , and 
obtain from them the ſame ſupreme command igt oe 
the Perſians, as had been granted his father a lite vor 
fore his death. No diet ever debated on a more in en 
portant ſubject. It was the weſtern world deliberatiny 
upon the ruin of the eaſt, aud the methods for c 
cuting a revenge ſuſpended more than an age. 1: 
aſſembly held at this time will give rife to events, r 
relation of which will appear aſtoniſhing and almo 
incredible; and to revolutions, which will change t 
diſpoſition of molt things in the world. 

To form ſuch a deſign, required a Prince bold, © 
terprizing, and experienced in war; one of ores 
views, who having acquired a mighty name by hus& 

loits, was not to be intimidated by dangers, 10 
checked by obſtacles ; but above all, a monarch, vi 
had a ſupreme authority over all the ſtates of Greet 
none of which ſingly was powerful enough to mi 


* Plutarch places that diet or aſſembly here, but others fix it call 
whence Dr. Prideaux fuppoſed that it was ſummoned twice, 
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JV arduous an attempt; and which required, in order 
For their acting in concert, to be {ubject to one chief, 
Arho might give motion to the ſeveral parts of that 
great body, by making them all concur to the ſame 
&nd. Such a Prince was Alexander. It was not diffi- 
cult for him to rekindle in the minds of the people 

| their antient hatred of the Perſians, their perpetual! 
and irreconcilable enemies; whole deſtruction they 
had more than once ſwore, and whom they had de- 


termined to extirpate, in caſe an opportunity ſhou & 


reſent itſelf for that purpoſe; a hatred, which th 
| Juteſtine feuds of the Greel:s might indeed have | ful. 
pended, but could never extingtüch. The immortal 
retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, notwithſtanding 
the vigorous oppoſition of the prodigious army of the 
Perſians: the terror which Apetilavs, with a handtul 
ot men, had ſtruck even as far as Sula; ſnewed pl: unly 
laut might be expected from an army, compo!ed of 
Lee flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, 
and thoſe of Macedon, commanded by generals an 
MF-oficers formed under Philip; and, to ſay all in a 
word, led by Alexander. The deliberations of the 
a ſembly were therefore very ſhort, and that Prince 
as unanimouſly appointed creneraliſlim o againſt the 

Perſians. 

lmmediately a great number of officers and go- 
rernors of cities, With many philoſophers, waited up- 


mole \lexander, to congratulate [1111 upon his election. 
ee flattered himſelf, that Diogencs of Sinope, WI 


Nas then at Corinth, would alio come like the _ 


„pay his compliments. Tius philofophier, who en- 
ore rtained a very mean idea of gr andcur, chought it im- 
* ail per to congratulate men juſt upon their exaltation 


put that. ms nkind ought to wait till thoſe per {ons have 
erlormed actions v orthy of their high ſtations. Dio» 
genes therefore did not {tir out of” his houſe e 3 upon 
ch Alexander, attended by all his court? ers, made 
Im a viſit. The philo! opher was at that time Iving 


() Fn in the ſun; but ſecing ſo o great a crowd of ace 
| You. VI. e ple 
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ple advancing towards him, he fat up, and fixed hj 
eyes on Alexander. This Prince, ſurprized to {ce { 
fimous 2 philoſopher reduced to ſuch extreme porer. 
ty, after ſaluting him in the kindeſt manner, alke{ 
whether he wanted any thing? Diogenes replied, Ye; 
that you world ſtand a little out of my ſtm-fſhine. This 
anſwer raiſed the contempt and indignation of all tl; 
courtiers ; but the monarch, ſtruck with the philoy. 
pher's greatneſs of toul, Vere I not Alexander, (ay; 
he, I would be Diovenes. A very profound ſenſe lis 
hid in this expreſſion, that ſhews perfectly the bent ant 
diſpoſition of the heart of man. Alexander is ſenfib} 
that he is formed to pollets all things; ſuch is his 
deſtiny, in which he makes his happineſs conſiſt: hu 
then in caſe he {hould not be able to compals his end, 
he allo is ſenſible, that to be happy, he muſt enden 
vour to bring his mind to ſuch a frame, as to want 
nothing. In a word, al or nothing preſents us with 
the true image of Alexander and Diogenes. Hor 
great and powerful {oever that Prince might think hin: 
{elf, he could not deny himſelf on this occaſion inte- 
rior to a man, to whom he could give, and from 
whom he could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he ſet out for Aſia, was deter 
mined to conſult the oracle of Apollo. He therelore 
went to Delphos; he happened to arrive at it 0n.tho! 
days which are called unte, a ſcaſon in which people 
were forbid conſulting the oracle; and according]y tit 
prieſteſs refuſed to go to the temple. But Alexander 
who could not bcar any contradiction to his will, toox 
her forcibly by the arm; and as he was leading ler 
to the temple, the cried out; + My ſor, thou art inte 
ſiſtille. This was all he deſired; and catching bold 
of theſe words, which he contidered as {poke by tit 
oracle, he {et out for Macedonia, in order to make 
p7cparations for his great expedition. 

* 1-190 ſudra menſuram humane ſuperbiz tumens, vidit ahquem 

ui nec dare quidguam poſſct, nec eripere. Seneca de Bercf. 1. S. e.. 
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Note with regard to the ſequel of this hiſtory. 


I could have wiſhed, and it was even my deſign, to 
prefix to the exploits of Alexander, a geographical 
map, as I did for thoſe of Cyrus the younger; this 
being of great aſſiſtance to the reader, and enables him 
* follow the hero 1n all his conque{ls. But it was not 
in my power to do this here, the map of Alexander's 
conqueſts being too large to be conveniently inſerted 
zn a Duodecimo. But to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, 
this defect, I ſhall here give, in one view, a ſhort ac- 
count of thoſe countries through which Alexander 
paſſed, till his return from India. 

Alexander ſets out from Macedonia, which is part 
of Turkey in Europe, and croſſes the Helleſpont, cr 
me ſtreights of the Dardanelles. 
le croſſes Aſia minor (Natolia) where he fights 
two battles; che firſt at the pals of the river Granicus, 
and the {ſecond near the city of Iſius. 

After this ſecond battle, 1c enters Syria and Pa- 
leſtine; goes into Eavpt, where he builds Alexandria, 
on one of the arms of the Nile; advances as {ir as 
Lydia to the temple of Jupiter Ammon; whence he 
returns back, arrives at T'vre, and from thence marche 

towards the Euphrates. | 

He croſſes that river, then the Tigris, and gains the 
ctlebrated victory of Arbela; polietics himiclt of * Ba- 
bylon, and Echatana, the chief city of Media. | 

From thence he palles into Hyrcania, to the ſea 
which goes by that name, otherwiſe called the Catpi- 
= fea; and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the coun- 

try of Paropamiſus. 
ie He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sog diana; 
1, WW #vances as far as the river Iaxarthes, called by Quin- 
tus Curtius the Tanais, the farther fide of which is 
_— Wibabited by the Scythiaus, whoſe country ſorms part 
cl Great Tartary. | 
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| * The capital of Babylonia. 
| M 2 Alexander, 
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Alexander, after having gone through various coy. 
tries, croſſes the river Indus; enters India, which he 21 
on this ſide the Ganges, and forms part of the Grat pr 
Mogul's empire, and advances very near the me be 
Ganges, winch he allo intended to paſs, had not his bi: 
army refuſed to follow him. He therefore corten; be 
himſelf with marching to view the ocean, and go bu 
down the river Indus to its mouth. Te: 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, almoſt to which {MW + : 
river Alexander marched, is computed at lealt ele WW the 
hundred lcagues. | of 


Adi to this the various turnvings in Alexander; We tut 
marches ; firft, from the extremity of Cilicia, where the 
the battle of Iſlus was fought, to the temple of J.. Ab 
ter Ammon in Lybia ;, and his returning from thence Mp Tall 
to Tyre, a journey of three hundred leagues at lea, N vii 
and as much {pace at leaſt for the windings of his ro To 
in different places; we ihall find that Alexander, hunt 
leis than (ght years, marched his army upward d 110 


ſeventeen hundted leagues without including bis rs. Nm 
turn to Babylon. | lpce 
the. 
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4 MN * . . N _ . . 
fights the fir{t battle againſt the Perftans ai the h Near 
C,,, and obtains a fans victory. | = 
| . 2 Men, 
2 8 being arrived in his kingdom, heldz2 la 
# council with the chief officers of his arm, ih: t 


and the grandees of his court, on the expedition he une 
meditated again{t Perſia, and the meaſures he hon 
take in order to ſuccecd in it. The whole allembly u 
vras unanimous, except on one article. Antipater a 
Parmenio were of opinion, that the King, before e, 
engaged in an enterprize which would neceſſarily bee x 
long one, ought to make choice of a conſort, in order 


(t) A M. 3670. . Ant. J. C. 334. Diod. I. 17. p. 499-57 
Arrian. I. x. p. 23—36. Plut. in Alex. p. 672, 673. Juſta. 1 1 Y| 
C. 5 6. 
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to ſecure himſelf a ſucceſſor to his throne. But Alex- 
ander, who was of a violent, fiery temper, did not ap- 
prove of this advice; and believed, that after he had 
been nominated generaliſſimo of the Greeks, and that 
Þis father had left him an invincible army, it would 
de a ihame for him to loſe his time in ſolemnizing lis 
*puptials, and waiting for the fruits of it; for which 
reaſon he determined to {et out immediately. 
Accordingly he offered up very ſplendid tacrifices to 
the gods, and cauſed to be celebrated at Dia, a ct 
of Macedon, * Scenical games, that had been inſti- 
tuted by one of his anceſtors in honour of Jupiter and 
the Muſes. This feſtival continued nine days, agree- 
wle to che number of thoite goddeties. He had a tent 
nid large enough to hold an hundred tables, on 
 W which conſequently nine hundred covers might be laid. 
o this feaſt, the feveral pruices of his family, all the 
anvalladors, generals and officers, were invited. (% He 
alſo treated his whole army. It was then he had the 
Famous viſion, in which he was exhorted to march 
ſpecdily into Aſia, of witch mention will be made in 
the ſequel, | 
Betore he ſet out upon this expedition, he ſettled 
the affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed An- 
Etpater as viceroy, with twelve thoutand foot, and 
ar the ſame number of horſe. 
He allo enquired into the domeſtic affairs of his 
Fiends, giving to one an eſtate in land, to another a 
Nilage, to a third the revenues of a town, to a fourth 


* Ne toll of an harbour. And as all the revenues ot his 
4 .» * * . 
„ens were already employed and exhauſted by his 
bl nations, Perdiccas ſaid to hin, A; (01d, What 1s it 
10h 


ut reſ-rve for your ſelf * Alexande replying, Hebe- 

ys Perdiccas, The fume hope ought ih etvi % fte 
and :0 refuted very genctouny to accept of what 

be King had appointed him. 

(z) Joſeph. Antiquit lib. 11. 

Theatrical repreſentations were ſo called, 
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own polleſſions, one's own happineſs which we lore 
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The knowledge of the human heart, and the art d 
overning it, is of great importance to a Prince. Noy 
lexander was ſenſible, that this ſecret conſiſts in 

making it the intereſt of every individual to promote 
his grandeur; and to govern his ſubjects in {uh 4 
manner, that they may feel his power by no oth; 
marks than his bounty. It is then the intereſt of ever; 
perſon umtes with that of the Prince. They are one; 


in his perſon; and we are ſo many times attached u 
him (and by as cloſe ties) as there are things we loi, 
and receive from him. All the ſequel of this hiſtor 
will thew, that no perſon ever made a more happy 
wie of this maxim than Alexander, who thong 
himſelf raiſed to the throne merely that he might d 
good; and indeed his liberality, which was truly ro: 
al, was neither ſatisficd nor exhauſted by the nobl:! 
acts of beneſicence. | 

Alexander, aſter having compleatly ſettled aitairs1 
Macedouia, and uſed all the precautions 1maginable19 
prevent any troubles from ariſing in it during his a. 
tence, ſet out for Aſia in the beginning of the {pring 
His army conſiſted of little more than thirty tho 
foot, and four or ive thouſand horſe; but then thes 
were all brave men; were well diſciplined, and inte 
to fatigues ; had made ſeveral campaigns under PH 
and were each of them *, in caſe of neceſſity, capt 
ble of commanding. Moſt of the officers were na 
threeſcore years of age; and when they were either 
allembled +, or drawn up at the head of a camp, i! 
had the air of a venerable ſenate, Parmenio coll 
manded the infantry. Philotas his ſon had eightee! 
Hundred horie || under him; and Callas, the son dh 
Harpalus, the {ame number of Theſſalian cavali) 
Tic reſt of the horſe, who were compoſed of nate 


* Ut non tam milites, quam mapiſtros militiæ ccQos puts 
tiſten. l. 31. c. 6. 25 
+ Ut, fi principia caſtro:um cer:.cxes, ſenatum te alicuus 115 
reip. videre diceres. Id. 
|| Thete were all Maecdonians, 
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che ſeveral ſtates of Greece, and amounted to fix 
© Hundred, had their particular commander. The Thra- 
ans and Pæonians, who were always in front, were 
- # Headed by Callander. Alexander began his route alon 

; Þ the lake Cercinum towards Amphipolis ; crolled the 


F ver Strymon, near its mouth; afterwards the He- 
bras, and arrived at Seſtos after twenty days march. 
ge chen commanded Parmenio to cro!s over trom Seſtos 


edo Abydos, with all the horſe and part of the ſoot, 
o which he accordingly did by the ath{tance of an hun- 
„ ched and threeſcore gallies and {everal flat-bottomed 
no yelels. As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum 
w the port of the Achaians, himſelf ſteering his own 
galley; and being got to the middle of the Helleſpont, 
F. ſacrificed a bull to Neptune and the Nereids; and 
made effuſions in the fea from a golden cup. It is allo 
related, that after having thrown a javelin at the land, 
thereby to take poſſeſlion ot it, he landed the firſt in 
Aſia; and leaping from the ſtip, completely armed, 
and in the higheſt tranſports of joy, he erected altars 
on the ſhore to Jupiter, io Minerva, and to Hercules, 
for having favoured him with fo propitious a decent. 
Ake had done the ſame at his leaving Europe. 

her He depended ſo entirely on the happy fucce!is of his 
uct Wars, and the rich ſpoils he thould find in Aſia, that 
1p; Wc bad made very little proviſion tor ſo greatan expe- 
don; perſuaded that war, when carried on ſuccell- 
ben, would ſupply all things neceſiary for war. He 
ren {cd but ſeventy * talents in money to pay his army, 
and only a month's proviſion. I betore obterved, that 


coe be had divided his patrimouy among his generals and 
neo Wticers ; and a circumſtance of great importance is, 
on at he had inſpired his ſoldiers with fo much courage 
ad {ecurity, that they fancied they marched, not to 
at precarious war, but certain victory. | 

uM (+) Being arrived at the city of Lampſacus, which 


t was determined to deſtroy, in onder to puniſh the 
L (x) Val. Max. I. 7. e. 3; 

| * Seventy thouſand crowns. 
rebellion 


* 
| 


4 
7 
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rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native 
that place, came to him. This man, who was a fl. 
mous hiſtorian, had been very intimate with Phil 
his father; and Alexander himſelf had a great eſtcet 
for him, having been his pupil. The King ſuſpeding 
the buſineſs he was come upon, to be betorehand with 
him ſwore/in expreſs terms, that he would never gran 
his requeſt. The favour I have to deſire of you, {3 
Anaximenes, ir, that you would deſtroy Lampſuctis. Þ; 
this witty evaſion the hiſtorian ſaved his country. 
From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he 
paid great hogours to the manes of Achilles, and cauſed 1 f. 
games to be celebrated round his tomb. He admire 


£ , 3 ” 4 8 — a" ” 
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— 


and envied the double felicity of that renowned Gre. * 
clan, in having found, during his life-time, a faithful | 

friend in Patroclus ; and after his death, a herald in W 6 
Homer, worthy the greatneſs of his exploits. And dj 


indeed “, had it not been for the Hiad, the name of MW th 

Achilles would have peri:ted in the fame grave vid 

his body. 5 | I 
At laſt Alexander arrived on the banks of the Gun. ff 


nicus, a river of Phrygia. The Satrape or deputy- 0 
lieutenants waited his coming on the other {ide of It, gf 
firmly reſolved to diſpute the paſſage with him. Ther th 
army conſiſted of + one hundred thoutand foot, and * 
upwards of ten thouſand horie. Memnon, w! 0 11351 til 
Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all the coa!: th 
of Aſia, had advited the generals not to vcuture a bat Wh 
tle; but to lay waſte the plains, and even the citics, WM 
thereby to. ſtarve Alexander's army, and oblige hin MW 
to return back ito Europe. Memnon was the beſt ca 
of all Darius's generals, and had been the principal WF th 
| Cum in Sigæo ad Achillis tumulum conftitifiet : O fortunate, in- W. 
quit, adoleſcens, qui tuæ virtutis merum præconem invenerts' ft be 
vere. Nam, niſi Ilias illa extitiſſet. idem tumulus, qui corpus cs Ji. 


eon texerat, etiam nomen obruiſſet, Cic pro irch'n 24. 


+ According to Juſtin, their army conſiſted o fix hun ſred thouſand 
foot, whereas Arrian declares there © cr no more than tv onty tame 
ſand. Both theſe accounts are imo Fable, and there is {oubtleſs ſome 


fault in the tcxt, and therefore I follow Diodorus Siculus. 


agent 
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NW Sent in his victories. It is not eaſy to determine, 
„ Fat we ought to admire moſt in him; whether his 
? great wiſdom in council, his courage and capacity in 
1 the field, or his zeal and attachment to his ſovereign. 
8 The counſel he gave on this occaſion was excellent, 
1 when we conſider that his enemy was fiery and impe- 
N tuous; had neither town, magazine, or place of re- 
3 F tÞcat; that he was entering a country to which he was 
j abloluely a ſtranger, inhabited by enemies; that de- 
is alone would weaken and ruin him; and that his 
Ie only hopes lay in giving battle immediately. But Ar- 
«Mites, a Phrygian ſatrapa, oppoſed the ape of Mem- 
l # non, and proteſted he would never ſuffer the Grecians 
to make ſuch havock in the territories he governed. 
uv WH - This ill counſel prevailed over that of the Mb 
n W (Vemnon) whom the Perſians, to their great preju— 
:0 WW dice, ſuſpected of a deſign to protract the war, and by 
01 that means make himſelf neceſſary to Darius. 
Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy-armed infantry drawn up in two 
1 lines, with the cavalry in the wings: The baggage 
Ys followed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks 
of the Granicus, Parmenio adviſed bim to encamp 
ell there in battle-array, in order that his forces might 
nd have time to reſt themſelves; and not to paſs the river 
$4 til] very early next morning, becauſe the enemy would 
all then be leis able to prevent him. He added, that it 
at WW ould be too dangerous to attempt croſſing a river in 


©, ſchi of an enemy, eſpecially as that before them was 
10 deep, and its banks very craggy ; fo that the Perſian 

cavalry, who waited their coming in battle-array, on 
pal | the other fide, might eaſily defeat them beſore they 
were drawn up. That, beſides the loſs which would 


de ſuſtained on this occaſion, this enterprize, in caſe 
> We = ould prove unſucceſsful, would be of dangerous 
coonſequence to their future affairs; the fame and glory 
ny | of arms depending on the firſt actions. 4 
ne However, theſe reaſons were not able to make the 
ek impretlion on Alexander, who declared, that it 
m | 


would 


8 
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would be a ſhame, ſhould he, after croſſing the He 
leſpont, ſuffer his progreſs to be retarded by a rid 
for ſo he called the Granicus out of contempt : Thx 
they ought to take advantage of the terror, which t 
ſuddenneſs of his arrival, and the boldneſs of his x, 
tempt, had ſpread amongſt the Perſians ; and anti 
the high opinion the world conceived of his couragy 
and the valour of the Macedonians. The enemy 
horſe, which was very numerous, lined the whol 
ſhore, and formed a large front, in order to oppo; 
Alexander, wherever be thould endeavour to pals: and 
the foot, which conſiſted chiefly of Greeks, in Darius 
ſervice, was poſted behind, upon an ealy a{cent. 
The twoarmies continued along time in ſight of each 
other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading th: 
event. The Perſians waited till the Macedonian 
ſhould enter the river, in order to charge them to ad. 
vantage upon their landing; and the latter ſeemed to 
be making choice of a place proper for croſſing, aud 
to ſurvey the countenance of their enemies. Upon, 
Alexander having ordered his horle to be vrovupi:, 
commanded the noblemen of the court to follow vim, 
and behave gallantly. He hämſelf commanded te 
right wing, and Parmenio the left. Ihe King nu 
cauſed a ſtrong detachment to march into the river, 
himſelf following it with the reſt of the forces. He 
made Parmenio advance afterwards with the leit wing, 
He himſelf led on the right wing into the river, fc. 
lowed by the reſt of the troops; the trumpets {ound- 
ing, and the whole army raiſing cries of joy. 
he Perſians, ſeeing this detachment advance fo: 
ward, began to let fly their arrows, and march io 1 
lace where the declivity was not fo great, in order to 
eep the Macedonians from landing. But now the 
horſe engaged with great fury; one part endeavour- 
ing to land, and the other {ſtriving to prevent them. 
e Macedonians, whole cavalry was vaſtly inferior 
in number, beſides the advantage of the ground, 
were wounded with the darts that were ſhot from the 
| | eminence: 
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Minence: not to mention that the flower of the Per- 
An horſe were drawn together in this place; and that 
Kemnon, in concert with his ſons, commanded there. 
he Macedonians therefore at firſt gave ground, after 
kaving loſt the firſt ranks which made a vigorous de- 
fence. Alexander, who had followed them cloſe, 
and reinforced them with his beſt troops, heads them 
| timſelf, animates them by his preſence, puſhes the 
perſians, and routs them: upon which the whole ar- 
my follow after, croſs the river, and attack the ene- 
my on all ſides. | 

Alexander firſt charged the thickeſt part of the ene- 
my's horſe, in which the generals fought. He himſelf 
particularly conſpicuous by his ſhield, and the 
plume of feathers that overſhadowed his helmet, on 
the tio ſides of which there roſe two wings, as it 
were, of a great length; and ſo vaſtly white, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The charge 
was very furious about his perſon ; and though cls 
horſc engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
mthout giving way on either fide ; every one {triving 
to repulſe his adverſary, and gain ground of him. 
Ipithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and ſon-in- 
av to Darius, diſtinguilhed himſelf above the reſt of 
the generals by his ſuperior bravery. Being ſurround- 
ed by forty Perſian lords, all of them his relations, 
dl experienced valour, and who never moved from 
Ws fide, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alex- 
inder obſerving in how gallant a manner he ſignalized 
Anſelf, clapt ſpurs to his horſe, and advanced towards 
Wa. Inmediately they engage, and each having 
Mona javelin, wounded the other ſlightly. Spi- 
Þiobates falls furiouſly, word in hand, upon Alex- 
Þnder; who being prepared for him, thruſt his pike 
No his face, and laid him dead at his feet. At that 
Jy moment Roſaces, brother to that nobleman, 
[urging him on the fide, gives him ſo furious a blow 


or i . $ a blo\ 
d, the head with his battle-ax, that he beat off his 
pune, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was 


going 


— 2 
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going to repeat his blow on the head, which ng; 
appeared through his fractured helmet, Clitus cuts a 
Roſaces's hand with one ſtroke of his ſcimitar, a 
by that means ſaved his Sovereign's life. The dag n 


to which Alexander had been expoled, greatly aninz WW © 
ted the courage of his ſoldiers, who now perform . 2. 
ders. The Perſians in the centre of the horle, upon MW m 
whom the light- armed troops, who had been poet ei 
in the intervals of the horſe, poured a perpetual dl f. 
charge of darts, being unable to ſuſtain any longerut Þ R 
attack of the Macedonians, who ſtruck them alln Þ 
the face, the two wings were immediately broke at u 
put to flight. Alexander did not purſue them long in 
but turned about immediately to charge the foot. t 


Theſe, ſays the hiſtorian, at firſt ſtood their ground, . an 
which was owing to the ſurprize they were ſcized with, 


rather than bravery. But when they faw themichs ed 
attacked at the ſame time by the cavalry, and the M. re. 
cedonian phalanx, winch had crofled the river, ad ;.. 
that the battalions were now engaged; thoſe of tle W . 
Perſians did not make either a long or a vigorous & WW x. 
ſiſtance, and were ſoon put to flight, the Grecian u. +1; 
fantry in Darius's ſervice excepted. This body af p. 
foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promiſe from Mew WF i. 
ander to let them march away unmoleſted; but foo. t. 
ing the dictates of his wrath, rather than thote of.. v0 
ſon, he ruſhed into the midſt of this body of foot, a, ne 
preſently loſt his horle, (not Bucephalus) who ws. 
killed with the thruſt of a fword. The battle was 19 le 
hot round him, that moſt of the Macedonians, who F 
loft their lives on this occaſion, fell here; for ty ne 
fought againſt a body of men who were well di par 
plined, had been inured to war, and fouglit in «if 8 
ſpair. They were all cut to pieces, two thoutand © WI... 
cepted, who were taken priſoners. n 
A great number of the chief Perſian commands vi 
lay dead on the ſpot. Arſites fled into Pry the 
where it is aid he laid violent hands upon Himel, con 
having been the caule that the battle was fougbt. E 


Ws > 
WOW 
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&ould have been more glorious for him, had he died 
& the field. Twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
and five hundred horſe were killed in this engage- 
ment, on the fide of the Barbarians ; and of the Ma- 
cedonians, twenty-five of the royal horſe were killed 
at the firſt attack. Alexander ordered Lyſippus to 
make their ſtatues in braſs, all which was ſet up in a 
city of Macedon called Dia, in honour of them, 
from whence they were many years after carried to 

Rome by Q. Metellus. About threeſcore of the other 
pborſe were killed; and near thirty foot, who, the 
| next day, were all laid, with their arms and equipage, 


) in one grave; and the King granted an exemption to 
their fathers and children from every kind of tribute 

, and ſervice. 

1 


He alſo took the utmoſt care of the wounded, viſit- 
ed them, and fav their wounds drefled. He enqui- 
red very particularly into their adventures, and permit- 
ted every one of them to relate his actions in the bar- 
de, and boaſt his bravery. A Prince gains many ad- 
| vantages by ſuch a familiarity and condeſcenſion. He 
„ granted the rites of ſepulture to the grandees of 


VWF Pcrlia, and did not even refuſe it to ſuch Greeks as 
died in the Perſian ſervice; but all thoſe whom he 
G. wok priſoners he laid in chains, and ſent them to 
Vork as {laves in Macedonia, for having . under 
c Barbarian ſtandards againſt their country, contra- 
oo the expreſs prohibition made by Greece upon 
„dat head. 

obs Alexander made it his duty and pleaſure to ſhare 


particularly to the Athenians three hundred ſhields, 
being part of the plunder taken from the enemy; and 
cauſed the glorious inſcription following to be inſcribed 
Jon the reſt of the ſpoils: Alexander, ſon of Philip, 
h the Greeks, (the Lacedemonians excepted) gained 
Piheſe ſpoils from the Barbarians, Wo inhabit Aa. A 
conduct of this kind argues a very uncommon and 
amiable greatueſs of foul in a conqueror, who gene- 
Vor. VI, rally 


fe tie honour of his victory with the Greeks; and ſent 
J 
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rally cannot, without great reluctance, admit other; 5 
ſhare in his glory. The greateſt part of the gold a #t 
ſilver plate, the purple carpets, and other furniture s Þ t] 
the Perſian luxury, he ſent to his mother. fc 


Scr. IV. Alexander conquers the greateſt part of 4; I t 
minor. He falls ſict of a mortal e, oc h 
by bathins is the river Cydints. Philip the ph An 
cures hin in a few days. Alexander pa{ſ?s the [iris N 
of Cilicia. Darius advances at the ſame time. IE. 
bold and free anſwer of. Caridenus to that mine, WM 
which coſts him his life. Deſcription of Dai pl 


march. 


9 
(3) E he” E. ſucceſs of the battle of the Gran! In 

all the happy conſequences that c ould n R 
rally be expected from it. Sardis, which was in a] 
ner the bulwark of the Barbarian empire on the r 
next the ſea, ſurrendered to Alexander, who thereus ih | 
on gave the citizens their hberty, and permitted un 
to hve after their own laws. Four days after he 2. e. 


rived at Epheſus, carrying with him thoſe ho i = 
deen baniſhed from thence for be! ing his adherents 
and reſtored its popular form of gov ernment. He fl 
ſigned to the temple of Diana, the tributes wn 
were paid to the kings of Perſia. He offered a prez Wi 
number of {ſacrifices to that goddeſs; folemnized be 
myſteries with the utmoſt pomp, and conducted we 
ceremony with his whole army drawn up in batte: 
ray. The Epheſians had begun to rebuild the ter 1 
of Diana, which had been burnt the night of Alexat 
der's birth, as was before obſerved, and the work Ws 
now very forward. Dinocrates a famous archited, 
who ſuperintended this edifice, was F e by thi 
King to build Alexandria in Egypt. Xander 0! fe 
ed to pay the Epheſians all the expences they had d 
(v) A. M. 3671. Ant. J. C. 333. Diod. I. 17. p. $03--5!! 
Arrian. l. f. p. 36.— 59. & l. 2. p. 60.—66. Plut. in Alex. 673 


674. Q Curt. I. 3. c. 13. Juſtin. I. 11, c. 7, 8. Strab. 1.14 
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reads been at; and to furniſh the remainder , provided 
Icy would jnleribe the temple only with his name; 
. he was fond, or rather inſatiable of every kind of 
lory. The inhabitants of Epheſus not being willing 
t conſent to it, and however afraid to refuſe him that 
howour openly, had recourſe to an artful flattery for an 
& fon, They told him, that it was inconſiſtent for 
gnc god to erect monuments to another. Before he 
leit Ephelus, the de duties of the cities of Trallis and 
Maonclia waited upon him with the keys of thoſe 
Jaces, 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, 
fatiered with the hopes ot a {udden and powerful ſup- 
t, aut their gates againſt him: and indeed the Per- 
* fleet, which was very conſiderable, made a ſhew 

5 if it would ſuccour that city ; but aficr having made 
2 fruitleſs attempts to engage that of che enemy 


it was forced to fail away. Niemn on had ſhut him- 


Elf up in this fortreſs, with a great number of his ſol- 
bers, who had eſcaped from the battle , and was de- 
Emine! to make a good defence. Alexander, who 
Fould not loſe a moment's time, attacked it, and 
Wanted ſcaling -Jadders on all fides. The ſcalado was 
Karried on with great vigour, and oppoſed with no leis 
Wirepidiry, though Alexander ſent freſh troops to re- 
Ne one another without the leaſt intermiſſion: ard 
lis laſted ſeveral days. At laſt, finding his ſoldier 
gere ex ry where repul! ed, and that the city was pro- 
Fed with every thing for a long g ſiege, he planted all 
Is machines againſt it, made a great number of 
reaches, and whenever theſe were attacked, a ne 
alado was attempted. The beſieged, after ſuſtaining 
I theſe efforts with prodigious bravery, capitulated, 
Ir fear of being taken by ſtorm. Alexander treated 
the Nlileſians with the utmoſt humanity, and ſold 
the foreigners who were found in it. The hiſto- 
aus do not Take any 7 57 55 of Ne ninon, but we 
reaſonably fuppole that he marched out with the 
wriſon, 


N 2 A'cxander 
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Z Alexander ſecing that the enemy's fleet was {aile4 I he 
away, reſolved to lay up his own, the expence of |: E. 
being too great, not to mention that he wanted money 5 
for t Ungs of greater importance. Some hiſtorians ac 4 
even of opinion, that as he was upon the point 5 f © 
coming to a battle with Darius, which was to deter. © 
mine the fate of the two empires; he was reſolved ty * 
deprive his {oldiers of all hopes of retreat, and to leut . 


them no other reſource than that of victory. He = 
therefore retained ſuch veſſels only of his fleet, as were fl 8* 


abſolutely necetlary for tranſporting the military eq. » 
gines, and a ſmall number of gther gallies. N : 

After poſſeſſing himſelf of Miletus, he marched in. T 
10 Caria, in order to lay fiege to Halicarnaſſus. IU ;.; 
city was of prodigious difficult acceſs from its happy . 
tituation, and had been ſtrongly fortified. Bonde, wi 
Memnon, the ableſt, as well as the moſt valiant of ll We NF 
Darius's commanders, had got into it with a body of 1 


choice ſoldiers, with deſign to ſignalize his courage 10 
and fidelity for his ſovcreign. He accordingly mag ger 
2 very noble defence, in which he was ſeconded by a 
Ephialtes, another General of great merit. \hate- 
ver could be expected from the molt intrepid bravery, 
and the moſt conſummate knowledge in the ſcience of WW h 


war, was conſpicuous on both ſides on this vccalion. 


After the beſiegers had, with incredible labour, filed 1 
np part of the ditches, and brought their engincs 14 Wa. 
the walls; they had the grief to ſee their works de. 4 
moliſhed in an inſtant, and their engines {et on 1, vol 
by the frequent, vigorous ſallies of the belieged. Ai! Wh. 
beating down part of a wall with their battering-rains, he 
they were aſtoniſhed to ſee a new one behind it; whick A 
was ſo ſudden, that it ſeemed to rife out of de / 

round. The attack of theſe walls, which we't bad 
Fail in a ſemicircular form, deſtroyed a prodig'0u ere 
number of men; becauſe the beſieged, from the 10 Way: 
of the towers that were raiſed on the ſeveral 11d, Note 
took the enemy in flank. It was evidently {cen dt dns 


C2) A. M. 3671. Ant. J. C. 333. R 
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ſiege, that the ſtrongeſt fortifications of a city, are tlie 
yalour and courage of its defenders. The ſiege was 
held out ſo long, and attended with ſuch ſurprizing 
dificultics, as would have diſcouraged any warrior but 
an Alexander; yet his troops were animated by the 
view of dangers, and their patience was at laſt ſucceſs- 
ful. Memnon, finding it impoſſible for him to hold 
out any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As 
the ſea was open to lim, after having put a ſtrong 
garriſon into the citadel, winch was well ſtored with 
proviſions; he took with him the ſurviving inhabi- 
tants with all their riches, and conveyed them into the 
land of Cos, which was not far from Halicaruaſſus. 
Ale vander did not think proper to beſiege the citadel, 
it bcinz of little importance after the city was deſtroy- 
ed. winch he demoliſhed to the very foundations. He 


ett it, after having incompaſſed it with ſtrong walls, 
and leſt ſome good troops in the country. 


After the death of Artemiſia, Queen of Caria, 
Ia icus her brother reigned in her ſtead. The ſcepter 
devolred upon Ada fifter and wife of Idneus, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country; but ſhe was de- 


| throned by Pexodorus, to whom ſucceeded, by Da- 


nuss command, Orontabates his ſon-in-law. Ada 
however was {till poſſeſſed of a fortreſs called Alinda, 
the keys of which the had carried to Alexander, the 


inſtant ſhe heard of his arrival in Caria, and had a- 


wpted him for her ſon. The King was ſo far from 


contemning this honour, that he left her the quiet 


policſton of her own city; and, after having taken 


Halicarnaſſus, as he by that means was maſter of the 


rag country, he reſtored the government of it to 
dad. 


(a) This lady, as a teſtimony of the deep ſenſe ſhe 
bad of the favours received from Alexander, ſent him 


every day, meats dreſſed in the moſt exquiſite manner; 


— 


delicious pies of all ſorts, and the moſt excellent cooks 


£0! every Kind. Alexander anſwered the Queen on this 


0% Flut. in Alex. p. 677. 
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occaſion 
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occaſion, © That all this train was of no ſervice ty 
him, for that he was poſſeſſed of much het; for 
* cooks whom * Leonidas his governor had Piven firl 


** him, one of whom prepared him a good dinner, WM Jatt 
and that was by walking a great deal in the mor. wo 
ing very carly; and the other prepared him an ©. le. 
5 cellent ſupper, and that was dining very mode. MW ter 
” rately.“ (iv 


Scveral kings of Aſia minor ſubmitted voluntarily MW ſto 
Alexander. Mithridates King of Pontus was oe of 
tele, who afterwards adhered to this Prince, and {dl 
lowed him in his expeditions. He was fon to Af. 
barzanes governor of Phrygia, and King of Pontus 
of whom mention has been made elſewhere. % He 
is computed to be the fixteenth King from Artal2us 
who is conſidered as the founder of that kingdom, df 
which he was put in pollefſhon by Darius, on af 
Hvitatpes his father. The famous Nhthridatcs, » 
10 long employed the Roman armies, was one 01 13 
tuccellors, | 

Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, WF hull 
permitted all fuch of his foldiers as had marricd tlut the 
year, to return into Macedonia, there to ſpend ie tho 
winter with their wives, upon condition that che ple 


would return in the ſpriug. He appointed three af. fat 
gers to march them thither and back again. Ist 
agrees exattly with the law of (c Motes ; and as ve Bp ct 
do not find that this law or cuſtom was uſed by 7 e 
ether nation, it is very probable that Ariſtotle bd tn 
zearnt it from ſome Jew with whom he became ac- boa 
quainted in Afia ; and that approving it as a very ''* bee 
and juſt cuſtom, he therefore had recommended % na 
his pupil, who remembered it on this occaſion. [ 
The next year Alexander began the campaign vi") W x 
Ale 

{b) Florus, I. 3. c. g. (e) Deut. xxiv. 5. Lapp 
» Benrlevag yap GN ft d d Tadayayi Ati Je ſown oh 
CUTS" v eel v RPISOY WUATCTOpIAY, vg Ot T0 S137 VOY OM7 #651910 
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early, He had debited, whether it would be proper 
For him to march directly agaiuſt Darius, or ſhould 
| ſurſt {ubdue the reſt of the maritime Provinces. The 
her opinion appeared the ſaleſt, tince he thereb 
world not be moleſted bv ſuch nations as he thould 
leave belünd him., C This progreis was a little in- 
terrapted at firſt. Near Phaichs, a city ſituated be- 
trcen Lycia and Pamphylia, is a de e along the ſca- 
\ ſhore, which is always dry zt iow water, fo that tra- 
vellers may paſs it at that time; but when the tea 
| Ties, it is all under water. As it was now winter, 
. alcxander, whom nothing could daunt, was deſirous 
„ of pifiing it before the waters fell. His forces were 
WW. therefore obliged to march a whole day in the water, 
mich came up to their waiſt. Some hiſtorians, 
purely to embelliih this incident, relate that the ſea, by 
the Divine command, had {ubmitted ſpontantouſly to 
Alexander, and had opened a way to hin, contrary 
to the uſual courſe of nature; among theie writers 13 
Quintus Curtius. It is furprifing that jotephus the 
hi[torian, to weaken the authority of the miracle of 
the Jews paſſing through the Red-lea as on dry land, 
> ſhould have cited this circumftance by way of exam- 
ple, the falſity of which Alexander himicl{ had re- 
futed. For Plutarch relates, that he had wrote only 
as follows in one of his letters, That when he left the 
we ef Phaſelis, he marched on foot through the paſs of 
ny WW ie 1owtarn called Clima and it is very well known 
ac WW that this Prince, who was vaſtly fond of the marvel- 
ac- bos, never let flip any opportunity of perſuading the 
11 WF peopte, that rhe gods protected him in @ very ſingular 
[10 W manner, 

During his being in the neighbourhood of Phaſelis, 
be diſcovered a conſpiracy which was carrying on by 
Alexander fon of Eropus, whom he had a little before 
appointed General of the Thellallan cavalry, in the 
Dom of Calas, whom he had made governor of a pro- 
„cc. Darius, upon th receipt of a letter which this 

(4) Strab. I. 14. p. 666. | 
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traitor had ſent him, promiſed him a reward of: 
thouſand * talents of gold, with the kingdom of M.. 
cedonia, in caſe he could murder Alexander; belicvine 
this was not paying too dear for a crime, which would 
rid lim of fo formidable an enemy. The meſſenger 
who carried the King's anfwer being ſeized, made: 
full confeſſion, by which means the traitor was brought 
to condign puniſhment. 

Alexander, after having ſettled affairs in Cilicia aud 
Pamphylia, marched his army to Celænæ, a city of 
Phrygia, watered by the river Marſyas, which th: 
ſictions of pots have made fo famous. He ſummoned 
the garriſon of the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
were retired, to ſurrender ; but theſe believing it in. 
pregnable, anſwered haughtily, that they would fr} 
die. However, finding the attack carried on wil 
great vigour, they deſired a truce of ſixty days, at the 
expiration of which they promiſed to open their gates, 
in caſe they were not ſuccoured: And according 10 
aid arriving, they ſurrendered themſelves upon the day 
fixed. 

From thence the King marched into Phrygia, th: 
capital of which was called Gordion, the anticnt and 
famous reſidence of King Midas, ſituated on the rve 
Sangarius. Having taken the city, he was dcfirous 0 
ſeeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian nt 
was tied. This knot which faſtened the voke to the 
beam, was tied with ſo much art, and the ſtrings were 
twiſted in ſo wonderful a manner, that it was 1mp0l- 
ſible to diſcover where it began or ended. According 
to an antient tradition of the country, an oracle la 
foretold, that the man who could untie it, hond po- 
ſeſs the empire of Alfa, Now Alexander was ti1mly 
perſuaded that this promiſe related to himtelf; after 
many fruitleſs trials, he cried, (e) It 75 n mie 
which way it be unticd, and thereupon cut it with 8B 


(e) Sortem oracuh vel clafit, vel implevit. Quint. Curt. 
About one million five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
' Horch 


| 
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Mord, and by that meaus, ſays the hiſtorian, either 
eluded or fulfilled the oracle. 


In the mean time Darius was ſetting every engine at 


| work, in order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon 


the Rhodian adviſed him to carry the war into Mace- 
donia, which counſel ſeemed the moſt proper, to extri- 
cate him from preſent danger; for the Lacedzmonians, 
and ſeveral other Greek nations who had no affection 


for the Macedonians, would have been ready to join 


bim; by winch means Alexander muſt have been 
forced to leave Aſia, and return ſuddenly over: ſea, to 
detend his own country. Darius approved this coun- 
{c!, and, having determined to follow it, charged Mem- 
non to put it in execution. Accordingly, he was de- 
cared Admiral of the fleet, and captain- general of all 


the forces deſigned for that expedition. 


Tnat Prince could not poſhbly have made a better 


choice. Memnon was the ableſt General in his ſervice, 


and had fought a great many years under the Perſian 
ſtandards with the utmoſt fidelity. Had his advice 
been taken, the battle of the Granicus had not been 
fought, He did not abandon his maſter's intereſts after 


| that misfortune, but had aſlembled the ſcattered re- 
mains of the army, and immediately went firſt to Mi- 


letus, from thence to Halicarnaſſus, and laſtly into the 
iland of Cos, where he was when he received his 


neu commiſſion. This place was the rendezvous for 
the flcet; and Memnon was now meditating wholly 


upon the manner how to put his deſign in execution. 
He made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Chios, and 
all Leſbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From 
thence he was preparing to pals over into Eubœa, and 


to make Greece and Macedonia the ſeat of the war, but 
Ved beſore Mitylene, which city he had been forced 
to beliege. His death was the greateſt misfortune that 
could poſſibly have happened to Perſia, We fee on 


11333 . . , 1 
tis occaſion the ineſtimable worth of a man of merit, 


hoe death is ſometimes the ruin of a ſtate. The 
aas 9 Jlemnon fruſtrated the execution of the plan 


le 
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he had formed; for Darius, not having one Generi ſci 
in his army who was able 10 ſupply Memnon's ; Place, 55 
abandoned entirely the only enterprize which ch. 0 ho 
have ſaved his empire. His whole refuge therefor " 
now lay in the armies of the Eaſt. Darius diſſuiche . 
with all his generals, reiolved.to command jn perſon hi 
and appointed Babylon for the rendezvous of his arm: * 


whereupon being muſtered they were found to amngr; 
to four, five, or tix hundred thouſand men; for hit. 
rians differ ve cry much on this head. 

Alexander having left Gordion, marched into Pi. 
phlagonia and Cappadocia, which he ſubdued. It u 
there he heard of Memnon's death, the news where! 
confirmed him in the refolution he had t hoe ol 
marching immediately into the provinces of uppen 
Accordingly he advaneed by hafty marches into 05 
licia, and arrived in the country called * Cy: 
camp. From thence there is no more than fiity fad 
(two leagues and a half each) to the pals of Cilics, 
which is a very narrow ſtreight, through which us 
vellers are obliged to go from Cap padocla to Tarſis. 
The officer, who guarde :d it in Darius's nanic, had lei 
but few ſoldiers in it, and thoſe fled the inſtant they 
heard of the enemy's arrival. Upon this, Alexan: ter 
entered the pals, and, after viewing ver y attentively 
the ſituation of the place, he admired his own ,r00d 
fortune ; and confeſſed, that he might have been vers 
eaſily (topped and defeated there, merely by tie . 
throwing of ſtones : for, not to mention that til . 


paſs was ; fo narrow, that four men compleatly armed Ws 
could ſcarcely walk a- breaſt in it; the top of the mom 
tain hung over the road, which was not only ttrat, Ws: 
bur broke in ſeveral places, by the fall of torrent Bic | 
froin the mountains. . 

Alexander marched his whole army to the cit) „ 
Tarſus, where it arrived the inſtant the Perſiaus ves. 

Quintus Curtius ſuppoſes it to be ſo called from Cyrus tte 


Great, and Arrian from the younger Cyrus, which opinion 2ppeas Wt! 
the mo!! probable. | 
fetling 
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ſeting fire to that place, to prevent his plundering the 
reat riches of ſo flouriſhing a city. But Parmenio, 
| whom the King had ſent thither with a detachment of 


porte, arrived very ſcafonably to ſtop the progres of 
die fire, and marched into the city, which he ſaved; 
| the Barbarians having fled the moment-they heard of 
' bis arrival. 


Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not ſo 
remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the 
beauty of its waters, which are vaſtly limpid; but at 
the fame time e ſſive ty cold, becauſe of the tuſted 
trees with which its banks arc over-thadowed. It was 
now about the end of ſummer, which is exceſſively 
hot in Cilicia, and in the hotteſt part of the day, when 
the King, who was quite covered with {weat and dirt, 
arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe in that ri- 
ver, invited by the beauty and clearneſs of the ſtream. 
However, the inſtant he plunged into it, he was ſeized 
with ſo violent a ſhivering, thet all the ſtanders-by 
© WW fancied he was dying. Upon this, he was carried to 
his tent, after fainting away. The news of this fad 
WW Gilafter threw the whole army into the utmoſt confter- 


„on. They all burſt into tears, and breathed their 
15 Points in the following words: “ The greateſt Prince 
chat ever lived is torn from us in the midſt of his 
1 proſperities and conqueſts; not in a battle, or at the 
0 „ ſtorming of a city; but dies by luis bathing in a 
mer. Darius, who is coming up with us, will 
conquer before he has ſeen his enemy, We ſhall 
be forced to retire, like ſo many tvgitives, through 
ved Ws thoſe 1 ery countries which we entered with tri- 
WW mph; and as the places through which we muſt 
. pals are cither deſart or depopulated, hunger only, 
2 We ould we meet no other enemy, will iticit deſtroy 
. 4 2 But who ſhall guide us in our flight, or dare to 
. himſelf up in Alexander's ſtead? And thould we 

be ſo happy as to arrive at the Hellefpont, how ſhall 
e ve furnith ourſelves wich veilels to crols it?“ After 


UF 2 N. — \ 
ls, dirccting their whole thoughts to the Prince, and 
q torget- 
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forgetting themſelves, they cried aloud : © Alas! 1g 
* ſad is it that he, who was our King, and the con. 
* panion of our toils; a King in the flower of l 
* youth, and in the courſe of his greateſt profy. 
ce ties, ſhould be taken off, and in manner tory wy 
& of their arms!“ 

At laſt the King recovered his ſenſes by degrees, 
began to know the perſons who ſtood round lin; 
though the only ſymptoms he gave of his recover 
was, his being ſenſible of his illneſs. But he «x 
more indiſpoſed in mind than in body, for news u 
brought that Darius might toon arrive. Alexanderke. 
walled perpetually his hard fate, in being thus cp 
naked and defenceleſs to his enemy, and robbed of {© 
noble a victory, ſince he was now reduced to the ne. 
lancholy condition of dying obſcurely in his tent, and 
far from having attained the glory he had promiſed 
himſelf. Having ordered his confidents and phyſics 
to come into his tent, * You lee (ſaid he) my friend, 
ec the fad extremity to which fortune reduces me, 
« Metlhinks J already hear the ſound of the enen 
*& arms, and fee Darius advancing. He undoubtedly 
« held intelligence with my evil * genius, when lit 
« wrote letters to lus lieutenants in ſo loſty and con. 
« temptuous a ſtrain : however, he ſhall not obtal 
« his deſire, provided ſuch a cure as I want 8a 
ce tempted. The preſent condition of my affairs wil 
c« not admit either of flow remedies or 1cariul phy. 
& cians. A ſpeedy death is more eligible to me that 
« a flow cure. In caſe the phyſicians think it 15 10 
their power to do me any good, they are to bus, 
& that I do not ſo much wih to hve as to fight.” 

This ſudden impatience of the King {pread an ut 
verſal alarm. The phyſicians, who were ſcn{ible the 


* 


ſhould be anſwerable for che event, did not dare h 


o Darins, who imagined himſelf ſure of overcoming Alexander 
had writ to his lientenants, that they ſhould chashfethis gung boah 
and After clothing him in purple out of deriſion, ſno ld 16:14! [11m baut 


hand and foot to the court, Frienſpem, in Quint. Curt. 


Maut 
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hizard violent and extraordinary remedies; eſpecially 
as Darius had publiſhed, that he would reward with a 
thouſand * talents the man who ſhould kill Alexander, 
BK Howerer Philip, an Acarnanian, one of his phyſici- 

. @ ans, who had always attended upon him from his 
youth, loved him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not only 
4 as his Sovereign, but his child; railing himſelf (merely 
ort of affection to Alexatider) above all prudentia 

- @ conſiderations, offered to give him a doſe; which, 
tough not very violent, would nevertheleſs be ſpeedy 
jn its effects; and deſired three days to prepare it. At 
this propoſal every one trembled, but him only whom 
it moſt concerned; Alexander being afllicted upon uo 
other account, than beciuic it would keep him three 
days from appcaring at the head of. his army. 

Wlilſt theſe things were doing, Alexander received 
letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cap. 
Epadocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 
thin in any other of his courtiers; tlie purport ot 
which was, to bid him beware of Philip, for that Da- 
iris 124 bribed him, by the promiſe of a thouſand ta- 
n lents, and his ſiſter in marriage. Ihis + letter gave 
he bim great uncaſineſs, for he was now at full leiſure to 
con. weigh all the reaſons he might have to hope or to 
Nn fear. But the confidence in a phyſician, whoſe ſincere 
5 a- achment and fidelity he had proved from his infan— 
vil, won prevailed, and removed all his doubts. Upon 
byl- tds, Ee folded up rhe letter, and put it under his 
than bolſter, without acquainting any one with the con- 
is 10 ends Gi it. 
none The day being come, Philip enters the tent with 
» bis medicine, when Alexander taking the letter from 
\ u- Wider the bolſter, gives it Philip to read. At the fame 
herne he takes the cup, and fixing his eyes on the phy- 
ire clan, fwallows the draught without the leaſt heſita- 
uon, or without diſcovering the leaſt ſuſpicion or un— 


* 
d] 


; an der  » | . 

11 About 148 |. ſterling. 
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eaſineſs. philip, as he peruſed the letter, had (he; 
greater ſigns of indignation than of fear or ſu; Pri 
and throwing himſelf” upon the King's bed: R 

ſays he, with a reſolute tone of voice, ou recover 
will ſoon clear me of the guilt of parricade "With which 7 
am charged. The only favour I Leg is, that you H © 
be eaſy in your own mind ; aid #/ uffer the draugſu 0 oe: | 


— Fe 1 


rate, and not regard the intelligence you have roche 1 
from ſervants, who indeed have ſhewn their zeal thr yan 0 
welfare F . Pich 2 zeal, however, is Very indiſcrect ang | bi 
feaſonable. Theſe v ords did not only revive the Kin lo, Ji 
bur filled him with hope and Joy; ; ſo taking Ph. lip b 0 
the hand, Be yo vourſe If eaſy, ſays he to him „ firl a) 
4 nene vo are diſqitieted upon a double account ; fi /t i IN 
ny recovery, and ſecond! for Your on juſtificatioi. A 
In the nie an time, the phyſic worked ſo vis en | Ci 
that the accidents which attended it, ſtrengthencd bi- J 
menio's accuſation; for the King loſt his ipcccl, a An 
was ſeized with ſuch ftrong fainting f fits, that he 1:4 A! 
har dy any pu le left, Or the leaſt {ympton!: 01 * 10. 0: 
Philtp employed all the powers of phy fic to recover Ne 
him, and in every lucid interval, diverted him ith i 15 
àagreeable ſubjects; diſcourſing one moment abo.it his We: 
mother and his ſiſters, and another, about the aig i 4 
victory which was advancing, with haſty! ſteps, 1 E 
crown his paſt triumphs. At "aft the phyliciats u d 
having gained the aſcendant, and diffoſed N - 9 
every vein a falutary and vivific virtue; his mind rk 4 
began to reſume its former vigor, and afterward J ol 
body much ſooner than had been expected. "Tire 50 
days after he ſhewed himſelf to the army, who were 7 | 
never ſatisfied with gazing upon him, and could | carte . 
believe their eyes; ſo much the greatne{s of the ca * 


ger had ſurprized and dejected them. No careſſes warm be 
enougli for the phyſician; every one embracing lin Cn 
wich the utmoſt tenderneſs, and retur ning hn th hank *% 
sto a god who had ſaved the life of their Sovereigi "Mi 
Fedde. the reſpect which theſe people l ad natura 
for the ir Kings 3, words can never expreſs how great) 


; = \ 
A 


theß 
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they admired this monarch more than any other, and 
the ſtrong afte&tion they bore him. "They were per- 
ſuaded, that he did not undertake any thing but by 
the immediate afſhiltance of the gods; and as {uccels 
always attended his deligns, his raſhneſs became glo- 
rious in him, and ſcemed to have ſomething incxprel- 
ſily divine in it. His youth, which one would have 
concluded incapable of ſuch mighty enterprizes, and 
which however overcame all difficulties, gave a freſh 
merit and a brighter luſtre to his actions. “ Belides, 
certain advantages that generally arc little regarded, 
and which yet engage in a wonderful manner the 
hearts of the ſoldicry, greatly augmented the merit of 
Alexander; ſuch as Ins taking delight in bodily exer- 
ciſes; his dilcovering a fill and exccllency in them; 
„ is going cloathed like the commen ſoldiers, and 
1 knowing how to familianze himſelf wich infcriors 
..; W vithout leſſening his dignity ; his ſharing in toils and 
dangers with the moſt laborious and intrepid; quali— 
bes, Which, whether Alexander owed them to nature, 
or had acquired them by reilexion, made him equally 
1. bclored and reſpected by his foldiers.. 
. During this interval, Darius was on his march, full 
o ots vain fecurity inthe infinite number of his troops; 
a forming a judgment of the two armies merely from 


ober diſparity in that point. The plains of Aflyria, . 
SN A a 


et in elch he was encamped, gave him an opportunity 
ei cstending his horſc as he pleaſcd, and of taking the 


lee eKantage which the great difference between the num- 
nen er ol ſoldiers in each army gave him; but inſtead of 
e s, he reſolves to march to narrow paſſes, where his 

1.1. Me alry and the multitude of his troops, ſo far from 
«cre eing lim any ſervice, would only incumber one ano— 
__ mer: and accordingly he advances towards the enemy, 


and por whom he ſhould have waited, and runs viſibly to 
reien is own deſtruction. Neverthelels, the grandees of 1113 
LL» "COM ' " | : - " 10 
rah t, whole cuſtom it was 10 flatter and applaud his 
rea * Que leviora haberi ſolent, plerumque in re militari gratiora vulgo 


| unt. Sant, Curt. 
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every action, congratulated him beforehand on i 
victory he would {oon obtain, as if it had been ct; 

and inevitable. There was at that time in the wm 
of Darius, one Caridemus, an Arheman, a ny 
great by eo in war, who perlonally hated ils 


ander, for having cauſed him to be baniſhed {rv 
thens. Darius, turning to this Athenian, afke«, nl; 
ther he believed him OWE! ful enough to delice it hi ze 
nemy. Caridemus, who had been brought UP 111 chebe 
ſom of Überty, and forgetting that he was in a cou, 
try of ſlavery, where to oppole the inclination 10 
Prince is of the moſt dangerous conſcquence, re! 
follows: © Poflibly, Sir, you may not be eat 45 alt 
«my telling you the truth ; but in caſe I do nt % 
« it now, it will be too late hereatter. This mig 
parade of war, this prodigious number of 1 

« which has drained all the cat, —. — e e 
formidable to your neighbours. Gold and pick 
«& ſhine in ev ery part of your army, which is 10 pv 
adigiouſly ſplendid, that, thoſe who have not {er 
* jt, could never form an idea of its magnitceuct 
« But the foldicrs who compoie the Macedonian ar 


4 my, terrible to bchoid, aud brit ſtling! IN EV Cry pal 


40 


<< wich arms, do not amuice themielves with fuck 1 
«© jhew. Their only care is to diſcipline, in a rt ill 
„% manner, their battalions, and to cover thentens 


« cloſe with their bucklers and P1KCs. Their Pk 
„, lanx is a body of 1ntantry, which engages! Ithout 
« flinching; and keeps ſo cloſe in their ranks, chat de 


& ſoldiers Said their arms form a kind of 1impenct!. Able 


& work. In a word, every ſingle man among then, 
« the officers as well as ſoldiers, are ſo well 1 
« ſo attentive to the command of their leader: „ La 
« whether they are to aſſemble under their Hand c 
« to turn to the right or left, to double their ns 
« and face about to the enemy on all ſides, at th. leal 
5 ſignal they make every motion and evolution of 1 
« art of war. But that you may be cler tlc 
«« NI. (© Oat 


* 
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„ Nacedonians are not invited hither “, from the 
hopes of gaining gold and flyer; know, that this 
« excellent diſcipline has {ubſitted hitherto by the ſole 
5 aud and precepts ON poverty. Are they bungr) ry? 


« 7116) aatisly their appetite with any kind of tood. 
6 Are! they weary? they repoſe themſelves on the hare 
« Fround, 1 in che day time arc alu ays upon their 


et, Do vou fancy. that the Theſſalian cavalry, 
« 4nd that of Acarnania and Folia, who all are armed 
% (ap-2-Pee, are to be repulicd by ſtones hurled from 
« lings, and with ſticks burnt at the end? Such 


Ab troops 25 are lixc Lnemicives, will be able to 
check their career; and tuccours mult be procured 


« from their country, to oppoſe their bravery and ex- 
„ pericnce. Send therefore thither all the ui ſeleſs gold 
„ and filycr which I ſee here, and purchaſe formida- 
« tle tolters.” + Darius was naturally of a mild, 
vacttable dr{pottion ; but good fortune will corrupt the 

ne It iappyv diſpotition. Few monarchs are reſolute 
aud cour 16 083 enough to withſtand their own power, 


to re pulic tlic tlattery of the man, people who are 


perpetutily fomenting their paſli ons, and to eſtcem a 
man wiio a as them {fo well, to contradict ard diſ- 
Ficate them. in telling then! the genuine truth. But 
Dar a, not having ſtreugth of mind ſufficient for 
tis ves orders for dragging to txecution a man ho 
Hat 46 d to him for proteRti ou; was at that time his 
mY e gave him at that time the beſt counſel that 
could have | been propo.c 10 18 {tlowever, as this 
duch treatment could net ſtlence Carigemus, he cried 
10 5 with his utual freedom; “ My avenger is at 
Fs anch the very m 5 111 oppo! tion to whom ! gave 


ih Colt. nic], and! 1C will oon } Ul Th YOU for de- 


* Et, ne auri argentique ſtudio teneri putcs, adhuc illa diſciglina 
pupertate magiſtra ſtetit. Quint. Curt. 


7 Erat Dario mite ac tradtabilc! ingenium, niſi etiam ſuam naturam 


pierumque fortuna corrumperet. Or int. Curt. I et the particle 
vam. 


9 oy ſpiſing 
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« ſpiſing it. * As for you, Darius, in whom fore. 
6 reign power has wrought ſo ſudden a change, 1g; 
* will teach poſterity, that when once men abend 


c themſelves to the deluſion of fortune, ſhe c:%; + 


from their minds all the ſeeds of goodneſs imp!:y; 
ed in them by nature.” Darius ſoon repent |; 


The King advanced with his troops towards the E. 
phrates. It was a cuſtom long uſed by, the Perfan; 
never to ſet out upon a march till after ſun-ritc, 4 
which time the trumpet was ſounded for that purpo: 
from the King's tent. Over this tent was exliibite! 
to the view of the whole army, the image of tl: 
Jun ſet in cryſtal. The order they obſerved in the: 
march was this : 

Firſt, they carried ſilver altars, on which there !:; 
fire, called by them facred and eternal; and thetic xo: 
tollowed by the magi, ſinging hymns after the mar. 
ner of their country. They were accompanied y 
three hundred and fixty-five youths (agreeable to t 
number of days in a year) cloathed in purple robe 
Afterwards came a chariot conſecrated to + juptte!, 
drawn by white horſes, and followed by a courtcr d 


2 prodigious ſize, to whom they gave the name ol tle. 


ſun's horſe ; and the equerries were dreſſed in white, 
*ach having a golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with ſculptures in gold and 
Glver, followed after. Then marched a body of hort, 
compoſed of twelve nations, whoſe manners and cu 
:015 were various, and all armed in a different mat- 
ner. Next advanced thoſe whom the Perſians called 
The Immortals, amounting to ten thouſand, who f. 
palled the reſt of the Barbarians in the {ſumptuouines 


* Tu quidem, hcentia regni ſubito mutatus documentum eris po 
ſteris, homines, cum ſe permiſere fortunæ, etiam naturam dedilect! 
Suint. Curt. ; 

+ Jupiter was a god unknown to the Perſians. Quintus Curtis 
therefore, in all probability, calls tlie firſt and greateſt of their g 
dy that name, | 


o 
0 
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of their apparel. They all wore golden collars, were 
cloathed in robes of gold tiſſue, with furtouts (having 
lecves to them) quite covered with precious ſtones. 
uhirty paces from them, followed thoſe called the 
King's couſins or * relations, to the number of fifteen 
thoutand, in habits very much reſembling thoſe of 
women, and more remarkable for tlie vain pomp of 
t:cir dreſs than the glitter of their arms. 

Thoſe called the + Doryphori came after: they car- 


"Tic the King's cloak, and walked beiore his chariot, 


In «hich he ſeemed to fit as on an high throne. This 
chariot was enriched on both ſides with images of the 
gods in gold and ſilver; and from the middle of the 
yoke, which was covered with jewels, rote two ſta— 
tues a cubit in height, the one repreſenting war, the 
other peace, having a golden eagle between them, 
with wings extended, as ready 'to take 1ts flight, 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the 


King. He was clothed in a veſt of purple ſtriped with 


ſilver, aud over it a long robe glittering; all over with 
gold and precious ſtones, that repreſented two falcons 
tuhing from the clouds, and pecking at one another, 
Around his waift he wore a golden girdle, after the 
manner of women, whence his ſcymitar hung, the 
ſcabbard of which flamed all over with gems. On his 
head he wore a tiara or mitre, round which was a fillet 


| of blue, mixed with white. 


On each fide of him walked two hundred of his 
neareſt relations, followed by ten thouſand pikemen, 
hole pikes were adorned with filver, and tipt with 
gold; and laſtly, thirty thouſand infantry, who com- 
poicd the rear-guard. "Theſe were followed by the 
king's horſes (four hundred in number) all which 


E Were led. 


About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty paces 
from thence, came Syſigambis, Darius's mother, 
Ihis was a title of dignity. Poſſibly a great number of the 

ng's relations were in this body. 

f Theſe were guards who carried a half pike, 

{ Cidaris, | 


ſeated 
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ſeated on a chariot, and his conſort on another, n Ti 
the leveral female attendants of both queens ide 701 Jo! 
horſeback. Afterwards came fiſteen large chario! 5 8 
which were the King's chi! dren, and thoje who ha te i 
care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, who ſus 
are to this day in great eſtcem with thoſe Nation 8 
Then marched the concubincs, to the number Iec 
three hundred and {1«tv, in the <q aipage of q ies Jic 
followed by {ix hundred mules and | three hundred lo. 
mels, which carried the King's treaſure, and wa; 0 
guarded by a great body of archers. Jia 

After theſe came the wives of the crown-ofer, | 


and oi the greatet! lords of the court; then the {ule 
and ſervants of the army, teated alſo in charior, 
In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, nit 
their commanders, who clofed the whole march, 
Would not the reader believe, that he had becu rea. 
ing the det, .cripuon of a turnament, not the march d 
an army? Could he imagine that princes of the let 
reaſon, would have been fo ſtupid, as to incorporat 
with their forces ſo cumberſonit a train of woes, 
princeſſes, concubines, cunuchs, and domeſtics of bot! 
ſexes? But the cuſtom of tlie country. was reaſon 1 lb 
ficient. Darius, at the head of ſix hundred tho 
men, and ſurrounded with this mighty pomp prepared 
for himſelf only, fancied he was great, and ro: It 
the idea he had formed of himſelf. Yet mould " 
reduce him to his juſt proportion and his per!0! 
worth, how little would he appear! But he is yo! tt 
only one in this way of thinking, and of von" 
may form the fame judgment. But it is time for u 
to El the two monarchs to blows. | 


Sg.cT. V. Alexander gains a famous victory over Dc: 
near the city of Lis. The conſequences of that* 03 Aj 


Po the clearer underſtanding of Alexander! „ 
march and that ot Da rius, andthe be tler £516 e 


A. M. 3672. Ant. . C. 333, a 


\ 
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the ſituation of the {port where the ſecond battle was 

fought, we muſt diſtingutin three {traits or paſſes. 
2 he firſt of theſe is immediately at the deſcem 
hom mount Taurus, in the way to the city of Tar- 
ſus, through which, as has been already ſeen, Alex- 
ander mat! ched from a n into Cilicia. The 
ſecond is the pais of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Cl- 
Jicia into Syria; and the tlurd is t the pais ol Amanus, 
0 called from that mountain. This pals, which leads 
into Cilicia from Aflyria, is much higher than the 
"als of Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the 
army to ſeize the pals of Syria, in order to ſecure it for 
bis march. As for himielf, after wa: ching from Tarſus, 
e arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city which Sar- 
danspalus! is faid to have buiit. His tomb was ſtill to 
be teen in that city with tius inteription, Sardanapa- 

ir built Anhiala and Tarſits in one diy; Go PASSEN= 
GER, EAT, DRINK AND REJOICE, YOR THE REST 
IS NOTHING. From hence he came to Solæ, where 
he Offered ſacrifices to Eſculapius, in gratitude for 


che recovery of his health. Alexander himſelf head- 


ed the cetemony, with lighted tapers, followed & 


tle whole ar my, and! he there ee de games; a 


er which he returned to Tarſus. Having command- 


ed Plulotas to march the cav alry through the plains of 


Aleius, towards the river Pyramus, he himſelf went 
with the infantry and his life-guard to Magarſus, 
hence he arrived at Malles, and afterw ards at Caſta- 
bala. Advice had been brought him, that Darius, 
vith his whole army, was encamped at Sochus in At- 
J la, two days journey from Cilicia. There Alexan- 
der held a council of war upon that news; when all 
115 generals and officers entreating him to march to 
wards Darius, he ſet out the next day to o1V e him bat- 


| tlc, Parmenic had taken the little city of Ius, and, 


(2) Diod. I. 17. p. $12—g18. Arrian. I. 2. p. 66.-- 82. Plut. 
in 1 p. 675, 676. Quint. Curt. 1, 3. c 4.— 12 Juttin. I. 11. 
0. 9 
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after poſſeſſing himſelf of the paſs of Syria, had lest: 
body of (orces to ſecure it. "The King left the lick 1 
Iſſus, marched his whole army through the pass, 
encamped near the city of. Ferber Us, wherc 4, 
badneſs of the weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mcan time, Darius was in the plains of 1. 
ſyria of great extent. The Grecian comnia der 
who were in his {ervice, and formed the chict [ty 1H 
of his army, adviſed him to wait there the com: "up 

of thie enemy. For, beſides that this fpot was on wn 
all ſides, and very ally antageous for his horle ; it was 
ſpacious enough to contain his vaſtly numerous hot, 
with all the baggage aiid other things belonging toil 
army. However, if he mould not approve of t 05 
counle], they then adviſ-d him to {eparate this mult. 
tude, and ſelect ſuch only as were the flower of hy 
troops, and contequentiy not venture his whole arm 

upon a ſingle battle, which perhaps might be decih 
However, the cou ruers, with whom the courts 0 
monarchs, as Arrian obterves, for ever abound, cad 
theſe Greeks an untai thtul nation, and venal wreiche; 
and hinted to Darius, that the only motive of th 
counſelling the King to Hvide his troops was, thata 
they ſhould be once ſeparated from the reſt, l jey mig 
have an caticr opportunity of delivering up into ne 
enemy's hands whatever might be in their power; ” 
that the ſafeſt way would be, to ſurround chem 
the whole Ys and cut them to pieces, as AN il uſt 
ous example of the puniſhment due to traitors. Thi 
propoial was vaſtly thocking to Darius, who was It 
turally of a very mild and humane diſpoſition. tie 
therefore anſwered, © That he was far from ever ee. 
& ſigning to commit ſo horrible a crime; that Hon 
& he be guilty of it, no nation would atterwards gilt 
& the lcaſt credit to his promiſes; that * it was nevel 
* known that a perſon had been put to death for gi 
« 1mprudent counſel; that no man would cv Bo ven. 


Book * Y. 


* Necminem ſtolidum conſilium capite luere debere : defuturos enim 


qu ſuaderent, ſi ſuaſiſſe periculum eſſet. Quit, Curt. 
«x r$ 
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« ture to give his opinion, if it were attended with 
« ſuch danger, a circumſtance that would be of the 
& moſt fatal conſequence to princes.” He then 
thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good-will, and 
condeicended to lay before them the reaſons which 
prompted him not to follow their advice. 

The couriers had perſuaded Darius, that Alexan- 
der's long delay in coming up wich them, was a proof 
and an effect of the terror with which the approach of 
the Perſian army had filled him (for they had not heard 
« word of his indifpoſition ;) that fortune, merely 
for their ſake, had led Alexander into ſtraits and yar- 
row palles, whence it would be 1mpothble for him to 
get out, 1n_cale they ſhould tall upon him immedi— 
ately ; chat they ought to ſeize this favourable oppor- 
tunity, for fear the enemy thould fly, by which means” 
Alexander would efcape them. Upon this, it was 
reſolved in council, that the army thould march in 
ſearch of him; the gods, ſays an (%) hiſtorian, blind- 
ing the eyes of that Prince, that he might ruſh down 
the precipice they had prepared tor him, and the cby 
make way for the deſtruction of the Perſian monarchy, 

Darius having ſent his treaſure with his moſt pre- 
cl0us moveables to Damaſcus, a city of Syria, under 
a {mall convoy, marclicd the main body of lis army 
towards Cilicta, and entered it by the paſs of Amanus, 
vhich lies far above the paſſes of Syria. His Queen and 
mother, with the princetles his daughters, and the lit- 
tle prince his fon, followed the army accordiug to the 
exitom of the Perſians, but were in the cavip during 
tie battle, When he had advanced a little way into 

Cilica (from caſt weſtward) he turned thort towards 

Its, uot knowing that Alexander was behind; for 

he had been aſſured that this Prince fled before bim, 
and was retired in great diſorder into Syria; and 
merckore Darius was now conſidering how he might 
belt purſue him. Fe barbaroufly put to death all the 

ck who were then in the city of llius, a few ſoldiers 
% Arrian, 


excepicd, 
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excepted, whom he diſm: ſed, after making them vie 
every part of his camp, in order that they 1 might he 
{pe&ators of the prodigious multitude of his for 
Theſe ſoldiers accordingly brought Alexander word 
Darius's approach, which he could ſcarce be! 05 
from its great improbability, though there was nothing 
he deſired more carneſtly. But he himſell was ow 
an eye-witneſs to the truth of it, upon which he le. 
gan to think ſeriouſly of prepar ing tor battle 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were ſo hows 
rous, that they would attack him in Js camp, forthe 
it with ditches and paliſadocs, diſcovering au iner. 
dible joy to fee his deſire fultilled, which was, to er. 
gage in thoſe Pates, whither the gods leemed 1 to 85 
ed Darius expressly to deliver him into his ha 

And indeed, this ſpot of ground which was i 
wide enough for a in all arr y to act and move 1 
berty in, reduced, in ſome mcafure, the two arte: 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians dd 
ſpace ſufficient to employ the! r whole army; where? 
the Perſians had not room for the twentieth 1 part 0] 
theirs. 

Nevertheleſs Alexander, as frequently hy pens u 70 
the greateſt captains, felt ſome emotion wed he 
that he was going to hazard all at one blow Ti 
more fortune had fiwoured hin hitherto, the more le 
now dreaded her frowns ; the moment appro: cnn 
which was to determine his fate. Bur, ON the other 
ſide, his courage revived from the reflexion, that " 
rewards of his toils exceeded the dangers of then 
and though he was uncertain with rega rd to the? 00 
ry, he at t leaſt hoped to dic olorioully , and like Alex 
ander. However, he did not divulge theſe tog 
to any one, well know! ing that upon che approach of 
battle a General ought not to Gicover the feat marks 
of ſadneſs or per plexity ; ; and that the troops ode 
read nothing but reſolution and iucrepidir) in Lie 
countenance of their comm: ander. 


Having 
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* Having made his ſoldiers refreſh themlelves, and or- 
dered them to be ready for the third watch of the 
nicht, which began at twelve, he went“ to the top of 
i nountain, and there, by torch-light, ſacrificed, at- 
ter the manner of his country, to the gods of the place. 
As ſoon as the ſignal was given, his army, which was 
| ready to march and fight, being commanded to make 
greater ſpeed, arrived by day-break at the ſeveral poſts 
afſioned them : but now the couriers bringing word 

that Marius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
dhe King cauted his army to halt, and then drew it up 
| in battlc- array. The pcaſants in the greateſt terror 
aànmc alſo and acquainted Darius with the arrival of the 
| enemy, which he would not at firſt believe, imagining, 
25 xe have obſerved, that Alexander fled before him 
and endeavoured to eſcape. This news threw his 
troops into the utmoſt confuſion, who in that ſur- 
prize ran to their arms with great precipitation aud 
d1order. 

Thc ſpot where the battle was fought lay near the 


\ 


0 WW city of Iflus, which the mountains bounded on one 
ade, and the fea on the other. The plain that was 
% ituatcd between them both, mult have becn conſide- 


-ibly broad, as the two armies encamped in it; and 


before obterved, that Darius's was vaſtly numerous. 
Us Tie river Pinarius ran through the middle of this 
n from the mountain to the ſea, and divided it very 
net WWF car into two equal parts. The mountain formed a 
we WH bollow like a gulph, the extremity of which in a 


111; care line bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his army in the following or- 
lex WW der. He poſted at the extremity of che right wing, 
s ich ſtood: near the mountains, the + Argyraſpides, 
0! : commanded by Nicanor; thenthe phalanx of Cœnus, 
and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated 
od in the center of the main army. On the extremity of 

The antients uſed to offer up their ſacrifices upon eminencies, 
his was a body of infantry, diſtinguiſhed by their ſilver {hiclds, 
| but much more ſo by their great bravery. 


vor. VI. P the 
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the left wing he poſted the phalanx of Amyntas, ther 
that of Ptolemy ; and laſtly, that of Melcager. Thy; 
the famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which 
we find was compoled of ſix diſtinct corps or brigade, 
Each of theſe bodies was headed by able generals; hut 
Alexander beingalways generaliſſimo, had conſequent p 
the command. of the ok army. The horſe were WW 
laced on the two wings; the Macedonians, with e 
Theſtalians, on the right; and thoſe of Peloponnes . 
with the other allies, on the left. Cratcrus con WF i: 
manded all the foot which compoled the leit wing, WF a 
and Parmenio the whole wing. Alexander had te. 
ſerved to himſelf the command of the right. He h:4 Wn: 
deſired Parmenio to keep as near the fea as poſſible, to 
prevent the Barbarians from ſurrounding him; nl Wb: 
Nicanor, on the contrary, was ordered to keen. 
ſome diſtance from the niountains, to keep ume 
out- of the reach of the arrows ditcharged by the ve 
who were poſted on them. He covered the hot. 


his right wing with the light-horſe of Protonach Wi 
and the Pœonians, and his foot with the Foren oo 
Antiochus. He reſerved the *Agrians (commo0::c 


by Attalus) who were greatly eſtcemed, and fon: 
forces that were newly arrived from Grec ce, t pps 
thoſe Darius had polted on the mountains. | 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the #0, 
lowing order. Having heard that Alexander he 
marching towards him in battle- array, he comm 
thirty thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand bovmen td 
croſs the river Pinarius, that he might have an pf 
tunity to draw up his army in a commodious Manic 


on the hither tide. In the center he poſted the tut 
thouſand Greeks in his ſervice, who, doubles, w! 
the flower and chief ſtrength of his army, and ven ti 


* . . 8 1. 
not at all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian P! 


lanx, with thirty thouſand Cardacians on their rig! 10 
and as many on their left; the field of battle not be 


able to contain a greater number. Theſe were 


* Agria was a city between the mountains Haemus and Rhow 
| heut 
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heavily armed. The reſt of the infantry, diſtinguiſſied 
by their ſeveral nations, were ranged behind the firſt 
ine, It is pity Arrian docs not tell us the depth of 
tach of thoſe two lines; but it muſt have been 2066 
dieious, if we contider the extreme narrovwnels of the 
pe, and the prodigious m altitude of the Perſian for- 
„ Nee On the mountain which Jay to their left, againſt 
e ander's right wing, Darius polled twenty thou- 
{ind men, who were to ranged (in the ſeveral wind— 
ines of the mountain) that tome were belund Alex- 
ander's army, and others before it. 
re- Darius, after having ſet his army in battle-array, 
nac bis horie croſs the river again, and diſpatched the 
0 WE eccatelt part of them towards the ſea againſt Parmenio, 
114 Wb becaiile they could fight on that {pot with the greateſt 
\ x Wc antage: the reſt of his cavalry he ſent to the left, 
\of WWtowards the mountain. However, finding that theſe 
ze rould be of no ſervice on that fide, becauſe of the too 
{ of Wercat narrownels of the ſpot, he cauicd a great part of 
che em to wheel about to the right. As for himſelf, he 
oo his poſt in the center of his army, purſuant to 
une cuſtom of the Perſian monarchs. 
Alexander, obſerving that moſt of che enemy's 


peer was ro oppole his left wing, which conſiſted only 
of thole of Peloponneſus, and of tome other allies, 
cached immediately to it the Theſlalian cavalry, 
lch he cauſed to wheel round behind his battalions, 
wache prevent their being ſeen by the Barbarians. On 
ne lame fide (the left) he poſted, before his foot, the 
pro (can bowmen, and the Thracians of Sitalces (a King 
unc Thrace) who were covered by the horſe. The 
tut WMWorcigners in his ſervice were behind all the reſt. 
„eig Pcrcetving thar his right wing did not extend fo far 
1 wei the left of the Perſians, which might ſurround and 
n PUack it in flank, he drew from the center of his army 
rig o regiments. of foot, which he detached thither, 
beißen orders for them to march behind, to prevent 
vere Mer being ſeen by the enemy. He alto reinforced 
Rhode ing of his forces which he had oppoſed to the 


P27 Barbarians 
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Barbarians on the mountains; for, ſeeing; they Gl 
not come down, he made the Agrians and ſome o. he 
bowmen attack them, and drive them tow ards t 
ſummit of it; ſo that he left only three hund 


1 


. 


horſe to keep them! in, and ſent the reſt, as I ohen. 
ed, to reinforce his right wing, which by this mcan; 
extended further than that of the Perſians. 


The two armies being thus drawn up in order of 


battle, Alexander marched very lowly, that his (oldicr 
might take a little breath; fo that it was ſuppoſed 
they would not engage till very late: for Darin w" 
continued with his army on the other fide of the ri. 
ver, in order not to loſe the advantageous fitu: tio N 30 
his poſt ; and even cauſed ſuch parts of the ſlore as 
were not craggy to be ſecured with palifadocs, u ence 
ine Nlacedomans concluded that he was already aid 
of being defeated. The two armics being come in 
ſight, Alexander, riding along the ranks, called, by 
their ſeveral na mes, the-principal officers bot!! of the 
Macedonians and foreigners ; and exhorted the fol 


to ſignalize themſely es, {peaking to cach nation accord 


ing to its peculiar genius and diſpoſition. 10 . 
Macedo! ans he repreſented, &« the victories they hx 


(0 
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The Greeks he animated, “ by the reme Were 0 


40 
10 
«c 
«c 
10 


ec 


formerly gained in Europe; the ſtill recen: glory 0 
the battle of the Granicus; the great num ber ol 
cities and provinces they had left belünd them, 2! 
which they had ſubdued.” He added, that * by 
one ſingle victory they would poſſeſs chen gelte 
the Perlian empire; and that the ſpoils of che cal: 


would be the reward of their bravery and toils. 


the many calamities which the Perſians (chole! 

reconcileable enemies to Greece) had brought h. 
on them; and ſct before them“ the famous b% Ale 
of Marathon, of IJ. iermoph lee, of Salamis, of 
Platez, and the many . ETS, by which they ka id 
acquired immortal glory.“ He bid the III in 


and Thracians, nations who uſed to fubſiſt by p! under 


and rapine, “view the enemy's army, every pe t ol 


1 . 
abs wv ** 


JC 


« 
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** 


which ſhone with gold and purple, and was not 
loaded fo much with arms as with booty. That 
« they therefore ſhould puſh forward (they who were 
men) and ſtrip all thoſe women of therr orna- 
60 e and exch ange their mountains, covered 
« perpet! ally with ice and ſnow, for. the {miling 
c 15 sand rich fields of Perſia.” Ihe moment he 
had ended, the whole army ſet up a ſhout, and eagerly 
delred to be jed on directly againſt the enemy. 
Alexander had advanced at firſt very flowly, to pre- 
vent the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from break- 
ng, , and halted by intervals: but when he was got 
thin bow-ſhot, he commanded all his right (wing) 
70 plunge Impetuoully into the river, purpoſely that 
ey might ſurprizc the Barbarians come ſooner to a 
colt engagement, and he lefs expo! ſed to the enemy's 
ros; in all which he was very ſucceſsful. Both 
les fought with the utmoſt bravery and reſolution 3 
and being now forced to fight cloſe, they charged on 
ho! 0:1 ſides ford in ha nd, when à dreadful ſlaughter 
ſued ; for they engaged mar to many each al ming 
te point of his ſword at the face of his opp oncnt. 
Ale zander, who performed the duty both of a private 
J0IGIET and of a commander, wiined nothing to ardent- 
y as the glory of Killing „with his own hand, Darius, 
"19 being ſcated on a lng h chariot, was conſpicuous 
© the whole ar my; and by that means was a power- 
n both to encourage his own foldiers to de- 
lend, and the enemy to attack him. And now the 
hactle grew more furious and bloody than before; io 
that a great number of Perſian noblemen were killed. 
Each tide fought with incredible bravery, Oxathres, 
brother to Darius, obſerving that Alexander w as go- 
ing to charge that Mo! rarch 1 with the utmoſt vi gour, 
umed before His chariot with che horſe under his 
ee and diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all th 


c 


- 


a 


reſt. The horſes that drew Darius's chariot, being 


qute covered with wounds, began to prance about; : 


and ook the yoke ſo violently, that they were upon 


E:3 the 


| 
| 
| 
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the point of overturning the King, who, ſceing him. 
ſelf going to fall alive into the hands of his enemies, 
caped down, and mounted another chariot. Ihe ttt 
oblerving this, fled as faſt as poſiible, and, thrown 
down their arms, made the belt of their way. Ale. 
ander had received a {light wound in his thigh, but! 
pily it was not attended with ul conſequences. 
Whilſt part of the Macedonian infantry (poſted ty 
the right) were carrying on the advantage they lad 
rained againſt the Perſians, the remainder of then 
who engaged the Greeks met with greater reſiſtance. 
Theſe ob:crving that the body of infantry in queſtion 
were no longer covered by the right (wing) of Alex. 
ander's army, which was purſuing the enemy, came 
and attacked it in flank. The engagement was very 
bloody, and victory a long ume doubtful. Ihe Greeks 
endeavoured to puth the Macedonians into the river, 


l «ye 


and to recover the diſorder into which the left wing 


had been thrown. The Macedonians alſo fignalized 
themſelves with the utmoſt bravery, in order to pte. 
{erve the advantage which Alexander had juſt before 

ained, and ſupport the honour of their phalans, 
which had always been conſidered as invincible. There 
was alſo a perpetual jealouſy between theſe two nations 
(the Greeks and Macedonjans) which greatly increased 
their courage, and made the reſiſtance on cach jd 


very vigorons. On Alexander's fide, Prolemy the io! 


of Scleucus loſt his life, with an hundred and twenty 


more conſiderable officers, who all had behaved wit 


the utmoſt gallantry. 5 

In the mean time the right wing, which was vice. 
rious under its Monarch, after defeating all who 0}- 
poſed it, wheeled to the left againſt thole Greeks v 
were fighting with the reſt of the Macedonian Pha. 
lanx, whom they charged very vigoroully ; and ab 
tracking them in flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, che Pet: 
{tan cavalry which was in the right wing (Withont 
waiting for their being attacked by the Macedoniats 

| gay 


” 
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inſtant he faw his left wing broke, he was one of the 


| were very brave) retired over the mountains, towards 


: had brought them from Leibos upon dry ground, they 
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lad croſſed the river, and ruized upon the Theſſalian 
horſe, feveral of whole {quadrons were broke by it. 
Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to 
woid the impetuoſity of the firſt charge, and oblige 
the Perſinns to break their ranks, made a feint of re- 
tiring, as terrified by the prodigious numbers of the 
enemy. The Perſians ſeeing this, were filled with 
boldneſs and confidence; and thereupon the greateſt 
part of them, advancing without order or precaution 
1510 a certain victory, had no thouglus but of purſuing 
the enemy. Upon this, the Theitaltans ſeeing them 
iu {uch confuſion, faced about on a ſudden, and re- 
newed the fight with freſh ardor. The Perſians made 
a very brave defence, till they {aw Darius put to flight, 
and the Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx. 

The routing of the Perſian cavalry compleated the 
defeat of the army. The Perſian horſe ſuffered very 
much in the retreat, from the great weight of the arms 
of their riders; not to mention, that as they retired 
in ditorder, and crouded in great numbers through 
palles, they bruited and unhorſed one another, and were 
morc annoyed by their own ſoldiers than by the ene- 
my. Beſides, the Theſlalian cavalry puriucd them 
wich ſo much fury, that they were as much ſhattered 
as the infantry, and loſt as many men. Sh 

With regard to Darius, as we before obſerved, the 


0 . . oO : . 
frſt who fled in his chariot ; but getting afterwards 


Into craggy, rugged places, he mounted on horſchack, 
throwing down his bow, ſhield, and royal mantle. 
Alexander, however, did not attempt to purſue him, 
till he faw his phalanx had conquered the Greeks, aud 
the Perſian horſe put to flight; which was of great 
advantage to the Prince that fled. | 

About eight thouſand of the Greeks that were in 
Darius's ſervice (with their officers at their head, who 


Tripoli in Syria, where finding the tranſports which 


fitted 
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futed out as many of them as ſuited their purpoſe, au 
burnt the reſt, to prevent their being purſued. 

As for the Bar barians, having exerted them{clyes 
with bravery enough iu the firſf attack, they | ales 


5 
wards gave way in the moſt thameful manner; 


being intent upon nothing but ſaving themſelves, ther ＋ 
took different ways. Some {truck 1 Into the high BY, 10 
which led directly to Perſia; others ran into woo; in 
and Jonely mountains; and a ſmall number retumd WP 
to their camp, which the victorious enemy had d. WF *" 
ready taken and plundered, 8 16 
Syfigambis, Darius's mother, and that Nonarc's WF *” 
Queen, who alio was 45 ſiſter, remained in It, with oy 
two of the King's daughters, a ſon of his, { ul ha 
and ſome Perſian ladies. For the reſt had been carries alt 
to Damaſcus, with part of Darius's treaſure, an As ak 
ſuch things as contributed only to the luxury a ind Nt 
nificence of his court. No more than three theft 
talents “ were found in his camp; but the reſt of e 
ireaſure fell afterwards into the hands of Parnenio, BF ** 
at his taking the city of Damaſcus. 22 
Alexander, weary of purſuing Darius, a n1 12h a 
draw on, and that it would be impoſhble for in. 4 I 
overtake that Monar ch, returned to the enemy's ca 3 
which his folders had juſt belore plundered. 05 8 * | # 
was the end of this memorable battle, fought the fourt! 4 
year of Alexander's reign. The + Perſians, either m 0 
the engagement or the rout, loſt a great number 0! 15 
their ſorces, both horſe and foot ; but very few were ,, 
killed on Alexander's ſide. 1 
That very evening he invited the grandecs of h 
court and his chief officers to a feaſt, at wich he him- # 
ſelf was preſent, notwithſtanding the wound he had 15 
(i) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. ba 
* About 4400001. ſterling, T 
+ Accord! "g to Quintus Curtius and Arrian, the Perſians loſt an 8 
hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. And the former hilto- 


Tian relates, that no more than an hundred and fifty horſe, and three 


hundred foot were loſt on Alexander's ide, which docs not ſcem Ve!f 
probable. 


recciycd, 


5 
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* received, it having only grazed the ſkin. But they 
 W.ccc no ſooner ſet down at table, than they heard, 
. tom a ncighbouring tent, a great noiſe, intermixcd 
\1 W vith groans, which frighted all the company; inſo- 
nuch that the ſoldiers, who were upon guard before 


\ W the King's tent, ran to their arms, being afraid of an 
jnſurrection. But it was found, that the perſons who 
made this clamour were the mother and wite of Darius, 
and the reſt of the captive ladies, who ſuppoling that 

E Prince dead, bewailed his loſs, according to the cuſ- 


„ W 10: of the Barbarians, with dreadſul cries and howl- 
„ig. An cunuch, who had ſeen Darius cloak in the 
„ends of a ſoldier, imagining he had killed him, and 
i WF :ftcriwards ſtripped him of that garment, had carried 


1» WEticn that falſe account. 

We arc told that Alexander, upon being told the 

ron of this falſe alarm, could not refrain from tears, 
I. {1dered the ſad calamity of Darius, and 


hen he col 
the tender diſpoſiNon of thoſe princeſſes, whom his 
misſortunes only affected. He thereupon tent Leona» 
1. us, one of his Het courtiers, to aſſure them, that 

the man whoſe death they bewailed was alive. Leona- 
Wi, taking {ome ſoldiers with him, came to the tent 
1 Wo! the princeſſes, and ſent word, that he was come to 
i pay them a viſit in the King's name. The perſons, 


1 LS 

o were at the entrance of the tent, ſeeing a band of 
emed men, imagined that their miſtreſſes were un- 
** done; and accordingly ran into the tent, crying 


loud, that their laſt hour was come, and that fol- 
ie ders were diſpatched to murder them; to that theſe 
= princeſſes, being ſelzed with the utmolt diſtraction, did 
et make the leaſt anſwer, but waited in deep ſilence 
br the orders of the conqueror. At laſt, Leonatus 
laing ſtaid a long time, and ſceing no one appear, 
left his {oldiers at the door, and came into che tent : 
ide bor their terror inercaſed, when they ſaw a man enter 
ee On them without being introduced. They there- 
bon threw themſelves at his ſect, and intreated, that 
cd, before he put them to death, they might be 9s 

0 
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« to bury Darius after the manner of their country 
and that when they had paid this laſt duty to their 
King, they ſhould die contented.” Leonatus an. 
{wered, © That Darius was living; and that { fir 
« from giving them any oftence, they ſhould be tre. 
« ed as queens, and live in their former iplendor,” 
Syſigambis hearing this, began to recover her ſpirits, 
and permitted Leonatus to give her his haud, to raiſe 
her from the ground, 

The next day Alexander, after viſiting the wound. 
ed, cauſed the laſt honours to be paid to the dead, in 
preſence of the whole army, drawn up in the moſt 
ſplendid order of battle. He treated the Perſians of 
diſtinction in the ſame manner, and permitted D. 
rius's mother to bury whatever perſons ihe plealeg, 
according to the cuſtoms and ceremonies practiled in 
her country. However, this prudent Princeis vicd that 
permiſſion in regard only to a few who were her near 
relations; and that with ſuch a modeſty and reſerve 
as ſhe thought ſuited her preſent condition. The 
King teſtified his joy and gratitude to the whole army, 
eſpecially to the chief officers, whoſe actions he ap 

lauded in the ſtrongeſt terms, as well thoſe of which 
= himſelf had been an eye-witneſs, as ſuch as had 
been only related to him; and he made preſcuts 1 
all, according to their merit and ſtation. 

After Alexander had performed thele ſeveral didies, 
truly worthy a great Monarch, he ſent a meſlage t0 
the queens, to inform them that he was coming 10 pay 
them a viſit; and accordingly, commanding all u, 
train to withdraw, he entered the tent, accompanied 
only by Hephæſtion. He was his favourite, and as 

they had been brought up together, the King revezlcd 
his ſecrets to him, and * nobody elſe dared to ſpcak 10 
freely to him; but even Hephwſtion made ſo cautious 
and diſcrect a uſe of that liberty, that he ſcemed 0 


* Libertatis quoque in eo admonendo non alius jus habebat ; quod 
tamen ita uſurpabat, ut magis a rege permiſſum quam vindicatun 4 
eo videretur. Quint. Curt. 
take 
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take it, not ſo much out of inclination, as from a 
defire ro obey the King, who would have it ſo. They 
were of the ſame age, but Hephwzſtion was taller, 0 
that the queens took him at firſt for the King, and 
paid him their reſpects as ſuch : but ſome captive eu- 
nuchs ſhewing them Alexander, Syſigambis fell pro- 
ſtrate before him, and begged his pardon ; declaring, 
that as ſhe had never ſeen him, ihe hoped that confi- 
eration would plead her apology. The King, raiſing 
her from the ground, Dear 1n:9tter, ſays he, you are 
mt miſtaken, for he alſò 1s an Alexander + * A tinc ex- 
preſſion, which does honour to both! Had Alexander 
Aways thought and acted in this manner, he would 
have juſtly merited the title of Great ; but + fortune 
had not yet corrupted his foul. He bore her at firſt 
with moderation and wiidom ; but at laſt ſhe over- 
powered him, and he became unable to reſiſt her. 
Syſigambis, ſtrongly affected with theſe teſtimonies 
of goodneſs and humanity, could not forhear teſtify- 
ing her gratitude upon that account.“ Great Prince, 
« faid the to him, what words thall I find to expreſs 
my thanks, in ſuch a manner as may anſwer your 
generoſity! You call me your mother, and honour 
me {till with the title cf Queen, whereas I confeſs 
myſelf your captive. I know whar J have been, 
and what J now am. I know the whole extent of 
my paſt grandeur, and find I can ſupport all the 
weight of my preſent ill fortune. But it will be 
glorious for you, as you now have an abſolute 
power over us, to make us feel it by your clemency 
only, and not by ill treatment.“ 
The King, after comforting the princeſſes, took 
Darius's ſon in his arms. This little child, without 


ee | 
diſcovering the leaſt terror, embraced Alexander, who 
O donum inclitz vocis, danti pariter atque accipienti ſpecioſum ! 
Val. Max. I. 4. c. 7. 

Sed nondum fortuna ſe animo ejus infuderat. Itaque orientem 
tam moderate & prudenter tulit : ad ultimum magnitudinem ejus 
non cepit. Quint. Curt. 


Et præteritæ fortunæ faſtigium capio, & præſentis jugum pati 
pollum, Quint. Curt. 1 


being 
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being affected with his confidence, and turning abo 
to Hephwſtion, ſaid to him; O Hat Darius had Lad 
ſome portion of this tender diſpoſition ! 

It is certain that Darius, in the | beginning of hi; MW. 5 
reign, behaved in ſuch a manner, that he ſurpali, cd, 
in clemency and goodneſs, all the kings his predece!. 
ſors; and was ſuperior to a paſſion which conguer 
and enllaves the It rongeſt. Darius's conſort w 31k 
molt lovely Princeſs in the world, as he him 
the moſt beautiful of princes, and of a very ta 
moſt majeſtic ſlape; and the princelles their dauglie 
reſembled them. They were, ſays Plutarch, in Ales 
ander's camp, not as in that of an der Lp but as in 
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ſacred temple, and a ſanctuary deſigned for thie ahn 
of chaſtity, in which all rhe princelles lived ſo retire, : 
that they were not {cen by any perſon, nor did any yy 
one dare to approach their apartments. D 
We even find, that after the firſt viſit above-me:. WF 7? 
tioned, which was a reſpectful and ceremonious 0 " 
Alexander, to avoid cxpoling himſelf to the danges Wi . 
of Inuman fr ailty, took a folemn reſolution nevera Ty 
viſit Darius's Queen any more. ( He himfe!l 11torn m1 
us of this memorable circumſtance, in a letter wrot be 
by him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him: = 
put to death certain Macedo: nians, who had forocdith A 
wives of ſome foreign ſoldicrs. In this letter thc 0 
lowing words were read; For, as to 1{clf, it i! i fee 
found that I neither. ſir or wottld fee, the wife of Di wy 
ius; and did not fuſe; 2 perſon to ſpcu of her leu the 
before me. We are to remember that Alexander v3 : 
young, victorious and free, that 18, not en aged n the 
marriage, as has been obſerved of the firſt 2 Sci pio s 
a like occaſion. Er juvents, & celebs, & VICE) the 
To conclude, he treated thieſe princeſſes with f .... 
humanity, that nothing but the reniembrance Ul 7 Was 
they were captives, could have made them ſenſible Me 
their calamity ; and of all the advantages they potlelk x 
before, nothing was Wanting with. regard to Al a:;;. 
) Plut, in Alex. Cl) Val. Max. I. 4. . 3 1 5 oy 
(16:9 
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| der, but that truſt and confidence, which no one can 
| W repoſe in an enemy, how kindly ſoever he behaves, 


: W- $&: cr. VI. Alexander marches wiftorious into Syria. 
The treaſures depoſited im Damaſcus are delivered to 
him. Darius writes a letter to Alexander in the niaſt 


; WU bhawhty terms, which he anſwers in the ſame ſite. 
a The gates of the city of Sidosi are opened to him. Ab- 


K dolonymnts is placed upon the throne againſt his will. 

{ Alexander lays ſiege to Tyre, which at laſt, after Ha- 

| wing made a vigorous defence, is taken by ſtorm. The 
ſulfulling of the different prophectes relating to Tyre. 


'W -::) IT ſet out towards Syria, after having 
+ conſecrated three altars on the river Pinari- 
us, the firſt to Jupiter, the ſecond to Hercules, the 
third to Minerva, as fo many monuments of his victo- 
y. He had ſent Parmenio to Damaſcus, in which Da- 
rius's treaſure was depoſited. The governor of the ci- 
ty, betraying his Sovereign from whom he had now no 
'uther expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint 
aim, that he was ready to deliver up into his hands 
all the treaſure and other rich ſtores of Darius. But 
being defirous of covering his treaſon with a ſpecious 
pretext, he. pretended that he was not ſecure in the 
tity, fo cauſed, by day-break, all the money and 
1, ©< richeſt things in it to be put on mens backs, and 
55 id away with the whole, ſeemingly with intention 
do ſecure them, but in reality to deliver them up to 

| tlie enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who 
1.1 lad opened the letter addreſſed to the King. At 
"WW 'i© fit fight of the forces which this General head- 


ai <4, thoſe who carried the burdens being frighted, 
i brew them down, and fled away, as did the foldiers 
ww convoyed them, and the governor himielt, who 
1. off vas moſt terrified. On this occaſion immente riches 
me AGE ſeen {ſcattered up and down the fields; all the 


. ( A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. Diod. I. 17. p. 517, 518, 
| Arrian, I. 2. p. 83.—86. Plut. in Alcx. p. 678. Q Curt. I. 4. c. 1. 
Jaſtin. I. 17. c. 10. | 
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gold and filver deſigned to pay ſo great an army; the 
{plendid equipages of ſo many great lords and ladies; 
the golden vaſes and bridles, magnificent tents, and 
carriages abandoned by their drivers: In a word, 
whatever the long proſperity and frugality of ſo many 
kings had amaſſed during many ages, was abandoned 
to the conqueror. 

But the moſt moving, part of this fad ſcene was, 10 
ſee the wives of the ſatraps and grandees of Perſia, 
moſt of whom dragged their little children after them, 
ſo much the greater objects of compaſſion, as they 
were lots ſenſible of their misfortune. Among thee 
were three young princeſſes, daughters of Ochus, 
who had reigned before Darius; the widow of this 
Ochus; the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Dari- 
us; the wife of Artabazus, the greateſt Lord of the 
court, and his ſon Ilioneus. There alſo were taken 
priſoners the wife and ſon of Pharnabazus, whom the 
King had appointed Admiral of all the coaſts; three 
dinghters of Mentor; the wife and fon of Memnon, 
that illuſtrious general: inſomuch that ſcarce one v0. 
ble family in all Perſia but hared in this calamity, 

There alſo was found in Damaſcus the ambatladors 
of the Grecian cities, particularly thoſe of Laccda- 
Mona and Athens, whom Darius thought he had 
lodged in a ſafe alylum, when he put them under the 
protection of that traitor: 

Beſides money, and plate which was afterwards 
coincd, and amounted to immenſc fums, thirty thou 
ſand men, and {even thouſand beaſts laden with bag. 
gage, were taken. % We find by Parmenio's letter 
to Alexander, that he found in Damaſcus three hun- 
dred and twenty-niue of Darius's concubines, all ad- 
mirably well ſkilled in muſick ; and alſo a mullitude 
of officers, whoſe buſineſs was to regulate and prepare 


every thing relating to entertainments'; fuch as 19] 


make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and eſſences, to 
dreſs viands, to make pies, and all things in the paitly 
] Athen. I. 13. Pp. 607- 


bay, 
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way, to preſide over the wine-cellars, to give out the 
wine, and ſuch: like. There were four hundred and 
ninety-two of theſe officers; a train worthy a Prince 
who runs to his deſtruction! 

Darius, who, a few hours before, was at the head 
of ſo mighty and ſplendid an army, and who came in- 
to the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a 
conqueror, rather than with the cquipage of a war- 
rior, was flying over plains, which, from being be- 
fere covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, 
row appeared like a deſart or vaſt ſolitude. This ill. 
fued Prince rode ſwiftly the whole night, accompa- 
nied by a very few attendants; for all had not taken 
| the fame road, and moſt of thoſe who accompanied 

kin could not Keep up with him, as he often changed 
| his horſes. Ar laſt he arrived at * Sochus, where he 
aſembled the remains of his army, which amounted 
only to four thouſand men, including Perſians as well 
| 23 foreigners; and from hence he made all poſſible 
| haſte to "Thapſacus, in order to have the Euphrates 

between him and Alexander. 
In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the 
booty into Damaſcus, the King commanded him to 
* Wh tice care of it, and likewile of the captives. Nloſt of 
the cities of Syria ſurrendered at the firſt approaches of 
the conqueror. Being arrived at Marathes, he re- 
ceived a letter from Darius, in which he ſtiled himſelf 


ug, without beſtowing that title on Alexander. 
le commanded, rather than intreated him, “ to aſk 
„any ſum of money he ſhould think proper, by way 


Gol ranſom for his mother, his wife and children. 
„That with regard to their diſpute for empire, he 
might, if he thought proper, decide it in one gene- 
ral battle, to which both parties thould bring an 
equal number of troops: but that in caſe he were 
till capable of good counſel; he would adviſe him 
"to reſt contented with the kingdom of his anceſtors, 


* This city was two or tinee days journey from the place where 


ke dattle was fongbt. 
Q 2 10 and 
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and not invade that of another; that they ſho 


** henceforward live as good friends and faithful allies, 
that he himſelf was ready to {wear to the obſervance 


* of theſe articles, and to receive Alexander's oath,” 

This letter, which breathed fo unſeaſonable a pride 
and haughrineſs, exceedingly offended Alexander, He 
therefore wrote the following anſwer : Alexander the 
King to Darius. The antient Darius, whole name 


you aſſume, in former times entirely ruined the 


«« Greeks who inhabit the coaſts of the Helleſpont ard 
the Tonians, our antient colonies. He next croſed 
** the lea at the head of a powerful army, and carried 
the war into the very heart of Macedonia and 
Greece. After him, Xerxes made another deſcent 


with a dreadful number of Barbarians, in order to 


fight us; and having been overcome in a naval en. 
„gagement, he left, at his retiring, Mardoniis in 
* Greece, who plundered our cities, and laid wa!'s 
*« our plains. But who has not heard that Philip, my 
“father, was aſlaſſinated by wretches ſuborned there. 
«« to by your partizans, in hopes of a great reward? 


For it is cuſtomary with the Perſians to undertake 


impious wars, and, when armed in the field, to ſet 


d a price upon the heads of their enemies. And even 


«« you yourſelf, though at the head of a vaſt army, 
«© however promiſed a thouſand talents to any per!o! 
« who ſhould kill me. I therefore only defend my el, 
© and conſequently am not the aggreſſor. And in- 
*« deedthe gods, who always declare for the juſt caue, 
have favoured my arms; and, aided by their pro- 


d tection, I have ſubjected a great part of Aſia, and 


& defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. Howe: 
« yer, though I ought not to grant any requeſt y01 
* make, ſince you have not added fairly in this war; 
* nevertheleſs, in caſe you will appear before me 11 
« ſupplicating poſture, I give you my word, that 
" will reſtore to yon, without any ranſom, your me 
« ther, your wite and children. I will let you ſee 


«4 that 
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that I know how to conquer, and to oblige the 
| « conquered *, If you are afraid of ſurrendering 
| « yourſelf to me, I now aflure you, upon my honour, 
that you may do it without the leaſt danger: but 
| « remember, when you next write to me, that you 
| « write not only to a King, but to your King.” 
| Therſippus was ordered to carry this letter. 

| Alexander, marching from thence into Pheenicia, 
| the citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him. Every 
one ſubmitted as he advanced; but no people did this 
| with greater pleaſure than the Sidonians. We have 
ſeen in what manner Ochus had deſtroyed their city 
eighteen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it 
to the ſword. After he was returned into Perſia, ſucli 
of the citizens, who, upon account of their trailic, ov. 
| for ſome other cauſe, had been abſent, and by daz 
means had eſcaped the maſlacre, returned thither, and 
rebuilt that city. But they had retained {o violent a 
hatred of the Perſians, that they were overjoyed at this 
opportunity to throw off their yoke; and indeed they 
vere the firſt in that country who ſubmitted to the 
King by their deputies, in oppotition to Strato their 
King, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alex- 
der dethroned him, and permitted Hephaſtion to 
tle in his ſtead whomſoever of the Sidonians he 
ould judge worthy of ſo exalted a ſtation. 

Ihis favourite was quartered at the houſe of two bro- 
mers, who were young, and of the moſt conſiderable 
Emily in the city; to theſe he offered the crown: but 
they refuled it, telling him, that according to the laws 
df their country, no perion could aſcend the throne, 
wiels he were of the blood royal. Hephæſtion ad- 
miring this greatneſs of ſoul, which could contemn 
at others dive to obtain by fire and word; Con- 
* tinue (ſays he to chem) in this way of thinking ; 
* you, who before were ſenſible that it is much more 
glorious to reſuſe a diadem, than to accept it. How. 
ever, name me ſome perſon of the royal faniilh, 

Et vincere, et conſulere victis ſeio, Quint. Curt. 
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« who may remember, when he is King, that it wi; 
« you ſet the crown on his head.” The brothers, 
ohſerving that ſeveral through exceſſive ambition aſpi. 
red to this high ſtation, and to obtain it paid a fcrvil- 
court to Alexander's favourites, declared, that they 
did not know any perſon more worthy of the diaden 
than one Abdolonymus, deſcended, though at a prext 
diſtance, from the royal line; but who, at the {ame 
time was fo poor, that he was obliged to get his bread 
by day-labour in a garden without the city. His ho- 
neſty and integrity had reduced him, as well as many 
more, to ſo extreme poverty. Solcly intent upon his 
labour, he did not hear the claſhiug of the arms whic! 
had ſhaken all Aſia. | | 

Immediately the two brothers went in ſcarch of 
Abdolonymus with the royal garments, and lod 
him weeding his garden. They then faluted him 
King, and one of them addretl-d him thus: © Yun 
« muſt now change your tatters for the drels 1 have 
* brought you. Put off the mean and contemptille 
habit in which you have grown old; * ailunc ths 
«« {ſentiments of a Prince; but when you arc {cated 
„on the throne, continue to preſerve the vine 
„which made you worthy of it. And when 504 
„ ſhail have aſcended it, and by that means become 
««. the {upreme diipenſer of life and death over all On 
citizens, be ſure never to forget the condition in 
which, or rather for which, you was elected.” 
Abdolonymus looked upon the whole as a dream, aud 
unable to gueſs the meaning of it, aſked, if they wer: 
not aſhamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, 
he made a greater reſiſtance than ſured their 1c! 
tions, they themſelves waſned him, and threw ov! 
tus oulders à purple robe, richly embroidered vi! 

Cape Regis animum, et in eam fortunam, qua dignus es, 4 
continentiam profer. Ft cum in regali folio reſidebis, vita nec! mr 


omnium eivium dommus, cave oblivifearis bujus ſtatus in Guo acct. 
reguum, amd herculc, propter quem. Sint. Curt, 
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cold; then, after repeated oaths of their being in 
Fr . 
earneſt, they conducted him to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately ſpread over the 
whole city. Moſt of the inhabitants were overjoyed at 


it; but {ome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, 


delpiſing Abdolonymus's former abject ſtate, could not 
torbear hewing their reſentments upon that account 
in the Kiug's court. Alexander commanded the new- 
elected Prince to be ſent for; and, after ſurveying 
him attentively a long time, ſpoke thus : © Thy“ air 
« 2nd mien do not contradict what is related of thy 
extraction; but I thould be glad to know with 
« what frame of mind thou didſt bear thy poverty. 
„Would to the gods (replied he) that I may Ls 
> © this crown with equal patience. Theſe hands have 
t © procured me all I deſired; and whilſt I poſleſſed 
notliing, I wanted nothing.” Ihis anſwer gave 
Acxander an high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue; fo 
that he preſented him not only with all the rich furni- 
ture witch had belonged to Strato, and part of the 
Ferſian plunder, but likewiſe annexed one of the 
neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 
) Syria and Pliœnicia were already ſubdued by 
| the Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. This 
hy was juſtly intitled the Queen of the ſea, that ele- 
ment bringing to it the tribute of all nations. She 
boalted her having firſt invented navigation, and taught 
mankind the art of braving the wind. and waves by the 
alitance of a frail bark. The happy ſituation of 
lyre, the conveniency and extent of 1ts ports, the 
character of its inhabitants, who were induſtrious, 
% Diod. J. 19. p. 518—525. Arrian. I. 2. p. 87.— 100. Plut. 


n Alex. p. 678. & 657. Q Curt. I. 4. c. 2, 3, 4. Juſtin. I. 13. 
e. 10. 


— Corporis, inguit, babitus, fame peneris non repugnat. Sed li- 
Mo det ſeire, mopiam qua patientia tuleris. Tan ile : utinam, it, 
"vc OE animo regnum + pati poſſim! He manus ſuficcere defiderio 


ao, Nihil habenti, nihil defuit, Pint. Curt. 


f The thought is beautiful and juſt. He conſiders the regal power as 
burden, more difficult 10 be born than poverty : regnum pati. 
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laborious, patient, andextremely courteousto ſtranger, 
invited thither merchants from all parts of the globe 
fo that it might be conſidered, not fo much as x city 
delonging to any particular nation, as the conimg: 
city of all nations, and the center of their commerce 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the If. 
ans {ent him an embally with pr eſents for him! elf, and 
refreſhments for his army. They were willing t 
have him for their friend, but not for their maker; 
ſo that when he diſcovered a deſire of entering thei 
city, in order to offer a facrifice to Hercules, its tüte 
lar god, they refuſed him admiſſion. But this con. 
queror, after gaining ſo many victories, had too lid 
an heart to put up fuch an affront, and thereupon ws ded 
reſolved to force them to it by a ſiege, which ther, Hat 
on the other fide, were determined to ſuſtain wit! iro t 
the utmoſt vigour. The ſpring was now comin the | 
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en. Tyre was at that time leated in an iſland of the r th 
ſea, about a quarter of 2» league En the con. ns 
ic! 

red and ity foot high, which the waves of then Paste 
waſhed; and the Carthaginians (a colony from Ty 0: 
4 michty people, and lovereigns of the occar, cor 
whoſe amba{ladors were at that time in the city oe battle 
ing to Hercules, according to ancient cuſtom, an! ouſly 
nual ſacrifice, had engaged themſelves to ſaccour th Ferin 
Tyrians. It was this made them ſo haughty. Finn, 
determined not to {nrrender, they fix machines on th cel 
ramparts and on the towers, arm their young nee u 
and build work-houſes for the artificers, of whon wer! 
there were great numbers in the city; ſo that cverMlexa 
part reſounded with the noiſc of warlike preparations r 
FE hey likewiſe caſt iron grapples, to throw on the et: 
my's works, and tear them away; as alto crap thi 
Irons, and {uch-like inſtruments, invented for ihe hoh 
fence of cities. Tre, 
Alexander imagined, that there were eſſential coe 
ſons why he thould polleſs hirafclf of Tyre. He 1ay 
fFour furlongs. mich 
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nſble that he could not invade Egypt eaſily, ſo long 
& the Perſians ſhould be maſters of the ſea; nor pur- 
Je Darius with ſafety, in cafe he ſhould leave behind 
1 Whim ſo large an extent of country, the inhabitants of 
„ich were either enemies, or ſuſpected to be ſo. He 
i. rewiſe was afraid, leſt ſome inſurrection ſhould break 
r in Greece; and that his enemies, after having re- 
90 kaken in his abſence the maritime cities of Aſia minor, 
„ad increaſed their fleet, would make his country the 
best of war during his being employed in purſuing Da- 
tus in the plains of Babylon. Theſe apprehenſions 
yere the more juſtly grounded, as the Lacedæmonians 
ad declared openly againſt him; and the Athenians 
ded with him more out of fear than affection. But, 
at in caſe he ſhould conquer Tyre, all Phœnicia be- 
ya then ſubject to him, he would be able to diſpoſſeſs 
he Perſians of half their naval army, which conſiſted 
bf the fleet of that province; and would ſoon make 
umſelf maſter of the iſland of Cyprus and of Egypt, 
rhich could not reſiſt him the inſtant he was become 
(aſter at ſea. 

| On the other ſide, one would have imagined that, 


battle of Iſlus, ought to have purſued Darius vigo- 
ouſly, and neither given him an opportunity of reco- 
ering from the fright into which his defeat had thrown 
im, nor allowed him time to railc a new army; the 
ucceſs of the enterprize, which appeared infallible, be- 
ng the only thing that could make him formidable and 
wperior to all his enemies. Add to this, that in caſe 
lexander ſhould not be able to take this city (which 
as not very unlikely) he would diſcredit his own 
ms; would loſe the fruit of his victories, and prove 
o the enemy that he was Rot invincible. But Ged, 
$10 had appointed this monarch to chaſtiſe the pride of 
re, as will be ſeen hereafter, did not once permit 
vie thoughts to enter his mind; but determined him 
lay ſiege to the place, in ſpite of all the difficulties 
uch oppoſed {o hazardous a deſign, ard the many 
reaſons 


ccording to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the 
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reaſons which ſhould have prompted him to pur 
quite different meaſures. 


It was impoſſible to come near this city in order u Jul 
ſtorm it, without making a bank which ſhould rea ec 
from the continent to the iſland; and an attempt e 
this kind would be attended with difficulties that ve 
ſeemingly inſurmountable. The little arm of che 
which ſeparated the ifland from the continent, v D 


pos to the weſt-wind, which often raiſed ſuch dred. 
ul ſtorms there, that the waves would in an inſtan 
fweep away all works. Beſides, as the city was ſu. 
rounded on all ſides by the fea, there was no fin 
ſcaling-ladders, nor throwing up batteries, but 42 
diſtance in the ſhips ; and the wall, which project 
into the ſea towards the lower part, prevented people 
from landing; not to mention that the military e 
gines which might have been put on board the pallie 
could not do much execution, the waves were to yen 
tumultuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquiſin 
the reſolution of Alexander, who was determined t 
carry the city at any rate. However, as the few ve 
ſels he poſſeſſed lay at a great diſtance from him, a 
the ſiege of ſo ſtrong a r might poſſibly laſt a lony 
time, and fo retard his other enterprizes, he though 
proper to endeavouran accommodation. According; 

e lent heralds, who propoſed a peace between Alex 
ander and their city ; but theſe the Tyrians killed, con 


trary to the law of nations, and threw them from ti” © 
top of the walls into the ſea. Alexander, exaſperate . 
at fo cruel an outrage, formed a reſolution at on 
and employed his whole attention in raiſing a dike _ 
He found in the ruins of old Tyre, which ſtood oi: 
the continent, and was called Palæ-Tyros, mater 
to make piers, taking all the ſtones and rubbidh tro! 4 
it. Mount Libanus, which was not far diſtant tro” 
it, ſo famous in Scripture for its cedars, furniſhed H. 
with wood for piles, and other timber-work. C 

21 


The ſoldiers began the pier with great alacrity, 
| | In 
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bg animated by the preſence of their ſovereign, who 
E:nſclf gave out all the orders; and who,“ knowing 
Er {caly how to infinuate himſelf into, and gain the 
E&.+ions of his troops, excited ſome by praiſes, aud 
Biers by light reprimands, intermixed with kind ex- 
E-fons, and ſoftned by promiſes. At firſt they ad- 
Enced with pretty great ſpeed, the piles being caſily 
Tore into the ſlime, which ſerved as mortar for the 
nes; and as the place where theſe works were car- 
Fing on, was at {ome diſtauce from the city, they 
gent on without interruption. But the farther they 
ent from the ſhore, the greater difficulties they met 
Ih; becauſe the ſea was deeper, and the workmen 
ere very much annoyed by the darts diſcharged from 
e top of the walls. The enemy, who were maſters 
the ſea, coming forward in great boats, and razing 
cry part of the dike, prevented the Macedonians 
pm carrying it on with vigour. Ihen adding inſults 
their attacks, they cned aloud to Alexander's ſol- 
ers, © That it was a noble ſight to ſee thoſe conque- 
tors, whoſe names were ſo renowned all the world 
over, carrying burdens on their backs like ſo many 
beaſts.” And they would afterwards aſk them, in 
contemptuous tone of voice, © whether Alexander 
vere greater than Neptune; and if they pretended 
o prevail over that god ?” 

but theſe taunts did but inflame the courage of the 
ders. At laſt, the bank appeared above water, be- 
110 ewa level of a conſiderable breadth, and to 
rate ronch the city. Then the beſieged perceiving with 
once or the vaſtnels of the work, which the ſea had till 
are kept from their fight, came in their ſhip- boats in 
ter to view the bank, which was not yct very firm. 
ce boats were full of ſlingers, bowmen, and others 
v hurled javelins, and even fire; and being ſpread 
the right and left about the bank, they ſhot on all 
upon the workmen, ſeveral of whom were wound- 
not being poſſible for them to ward oft the blows, 


llaudquaquam rudis tractandi militares animos, Quint. Cart. 
becauſe 
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becauſe of the great eaſe and ſwiſtneſs with which the 
boats moved backwards and forwards; ſo that they 
were obliged to leave the work to defend them{clye: 
It was therefore reſolved, that ſkins and fails on | 
be ſpread to cover the workmen ; and that two wc | 
towers ſhould be raiſed at the head of the baus , MF 
prevent the approaches of the enemy. 

On the other ſide, the Tyrians made a deſcer: e 
the ſhore, out of the view of the camp, where they if © 
landed ſome ſoldiers, who cut to pieces thoſe that ca. 
ried the ſtones : and on mount Libanus, there alſo were 
ſome Arabian peafants, who meeting the Macedonian 
ſtraggling up and down, killed near thirty of then, 


and took very near the ſame number. Theſe frail “ 
loſes obliged Alexander to ſeparate his troops i 
different bodies. | . 
The beſieged, in the mean time, employed ccc 
invention, every ſtratagem that could be found, to 
the enemy's works. They took a tranſport-veſch “ 
and filling it with bruſhes, and ſuch-like dry mater ©: © 
als, made a large incloſure near the prow wherein te 
threw all theſe things, with ſulphur, and pitch, 1 ad 
other combuſtible matters. In the middle of this in ny 
cloſure they ſet up two maſts, to each of which the 
fixed two fail-yards, on which were hung kettles fu 
of oil, and ſuch-hke unctuous ſubſtances. They «MI. 
terwards loaded the hinder-part of the veſſel with ton. 
and ſand, in order to rafſe the prow; and, taxing a Th 
vantage of a favourable wind, they towed it to ea 
the aſſiſtance of their gallies. As ſoon as they wet F 
come near the towers, they ſet fire to the vellc! WM... 
queſtion, and drew it towards the point or extremit ES 
of the bank. In the mean time, the ſailors who vel ith 
in it, leaped into the fea and ſwam away. Im * 
diately the fire catched with great violence, the to.. 
ers, and the reſt of the works which were at the he. ws 
of the bank; and then the ſail-yards being drove bac 0 yy 
wards and forwards, threw oil upon the fire, wig. - 
very much increaſed the flame. But to prevent Toy 
Macedonia Yor 
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Macedonians from extinguiſhing it, the Tyrians, who 


were in their gallies, were perperually hurling at the 


towers flery darts and burnin 7 torches, inſomuch that 
there was no approaching them. Several Macedoni— 
ans loſt their lives in a milcrable manner on the 
bank; being either ſhot thro! vol with arrows, or 
| burnt to death: whilſt others, throwing down their 
| arms, leaped into the fea, But as they were {wim- 
ning away, the Tyrians, chuſing to take them alive 
rather than kill them, maimed theirhands with clubs 
and tones; and, aſter diſabling them, carried them 
off, At the ſame time the beſieged, coming out of 3 
city in little boats, beat down the edges of the bank, 
tore up its ſtakes, and burnt the reſt of the engines. 
Alexander, though he ſaw moſt of his deſivns de- 
ſeated, and his works demoliſhed, was nod at all de- 


M cdcd upon chat account. IIis foldiers endeavoured, 
tl ith redoubled vigour, to repair the runs ot the ban; 
Oo id made and planted new machines with {o prodi— 
boss a ſpeed, as quite aſtoniſhed the enemy. Alen 
15 rader himſelf was preſent on all occahons, a ind ſuper. 
** mende d every part of the works. 1:is pretcnce and 


Te abilities advanced theſe ſtill more, thanthe mul— 


td of hands employed in them. The whote was 
i hniſned, and brought almoſt to the wall of the 
S: 2 when there arofe on a ſudden an im 1Pctuous 
and, which drove the waves with fo much fury a— 
5 yin the bank, that the cement and other chingstha 
wand it gave way, and the water ruthing through 
lie ones broke it in the middic. As ſoon as the 
great heap of ſtones which ſupported the earth was 
korn down, the whole funk at once, as in an abyſs. 
Any warrior but Alexander would that inſtant have 
e laid aſide his enter 1ze ; and indeed he himſelf 
ENted whether he thould not raiſe the ſiege. But a 
Herior power, who had foretold and {worn the ruin 
re, and whole orders this prince only executed, 
Fompred him to continue the fiege, and, diipelling 
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army with the ſame ſentiments. For now the fol. 
dicrs, as if but that moment arrived before the city, 
torgetting all the toils they had undergone, be gan 
to raile a new mole, at which they wor ked inceſſantly. 

Alexander was ſenſible, that it would not be poſlihlc 
for him either to compleat the bank, or take the city, 
as long as the Tyrians ſhould continue maſters at lea, 
He therefore re{olved to aflemble before Sidon his few 
remaining gallies. At the fame time, the Kings of 
* Aradus and Byblos, hearing that Alexander lad 
conquered their cities, aban. doned the Perlian fleet, 
joined him with theirs and that of the Sidonians, 
which made in all eighty fail. There arrived alſo, 
much about the ſame time, ten gallies from Rhodes, 
three from Sole and Mallos, ten trom Lycia, an done 
from Macedonia of fifty oars. A little after, the 
kings of Cyprus, hearing that the Perſian army had 
becy defeated near the city of Iſſus, and that Alexan- 
der had poſle{ied himfelf of Phaenicia, brought lim 
a reinforcement of upwards of one hundred ard 
twenty gallies. 

The King, whilſt his ſoldiers were preparing tc 
ſhips and engines, took {ome troops of horſe, wth lits 

wn regiment of guards, and marched towards 4 
mountain of Arabia, called Antilibanus. The tender 
regard he had for an old gentleman, formerly histu— 
tor, who was abſolutely rclolved to follow h1s pupil, 
expoſed Alexander to very great danger. Ilus uss 
Lyſimachus, who gave the name of Ach! ies 0 fu 
{cholar, and called lümſelf + Phoenix. When the 
King was got to the foot of the mountain, be leaped 
from lus horte, and began to walk. His troops got a 
conſiderable way before him. It was already Tate, 
and Alexander not being willing to leave his preccptos, 
who was very 2 and {carce able to walk, i = 
by that means was ſeparated from his little army, 


compamied 


* Cities of Phanicia. : 
+ It is well known that Phoenix was governor to Achilles. 
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companied only by very few ſoldiers; and in this 
manner ſpent the whole night very near the enemy, 
who were ſo numerous that they might calily have 
overpow ered him. However, his uſual good {Ortune 
and courage extricated him from this anger - {othat, 
coming up afterwards with his forces, he adv anced for- 
ward into the country, took allthe {tr ong places cither 
by force or Ca} pitulation, and returnedt he eleventh day 
to Sidon, where he ſound Alexander, ton of Polcn:o- 
crates, who had brought him a reinforcement of jour 
thouſand Greeks from TIO ee 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took ſome fol. 
diers from among his guards, and theſe he embarked 
with him, in order to employ them incloſe tight with 
the enemy; and then let tail towards Tyre in battle- 
array. He himfell was at the point or extremity of 
theright wing, which extended. itſelf towards the main 
ocean, being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and 
Pheenicia; the left was commanded by Craterus. 
The Tyrians were at firſt determined to give battle . 
but after they heard of the uniting of theſe ſorces, 
and ſaw the army advance tha t made a grent appeur- 
ance, (for Alexander had halt: 9 to wait the coming 
up of his left wing) they kept all ther gallies in the 
| harbours, to prevent the enemy from entering mem. 
| When the King ſaw this, he advanced nearer the city; 
| and finding it would bc impoffible for lim to force the 
| port winch lay towards Sidon, becauſe of the great 
nrrownels of the entrance, and! ics being defended by 
zlarge number of gallies, all whoſe prows were turned 
tawards the main ocean, he only funk three of then. 
winch lay without, and afterwards came to an anchor 
With his whole fleet, pretty near the bank, along thc 
| ſhore, where his {hips rode in fatety. 
| Wällt all theie things were doing, the new bank 
| Was carried on with great vigour. The workmen 
| threw into the ſea whole trees, with all their branches | 
on them; and laid great ſtones over thel e, on which 
| ley PUT other trees, and the latter they CO\ Vered W 111 
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clay, which ſerved inſtead of mortar. Aſterward, 
heaping more trecs and ſtones on theſe, the whole, 
thus joined together, formed one entire body. "This 
bank was made wider than the former ones, in order 
that the towers that were built in the middle mit 
be out of the reach of ſuch arrows as ſhould be et 
from thoſe ſhips which might attempt to breai. down 
the edges of the bank. "The befieged, on the other 
de, exerted themſelves with extraordinary bravery, 
and did all that lay in their power to ſtop rhe progres 
of the work. But nothing was of ſo much ſervice to 
them as their divers, who fwimming under water, 
came unperceived quite vp to the bank, and with 
hooksdrew ſuch branches to them as projected beyond 
the work ; and, pulling forward with great ſtrength, 
forced away every thing that was over them. "This 
was one remora to the carrying on of the work ; ho. 
ever, after many deJays, the patience of the workmen 
lurmountirg every obſtacle, it was at laſt finiſned in 
its utmoſſ perfection. The Macedonians placed mil; 
tary engines of all kinds on the bank, in order 10 
lake the walls with battering-rams, and hurl on the 

beliegers arrows, ſtones, and burning torches. 
At the fame time Alexander ordered the Cyprian 
fleet, commanded by Andromachus, to take its ſta. 
tion before the harbour which lay towards Sidon; and 
that of Phoenicia before the harbour on the other {ide 
of the bank facing Egypt, towards that part where 
his own tent was pitched; and enabled himſelf to dt. 
tack the city on every ſide. The 'Tyrians, in their 
turn, prepared for a vigorous defence. On that ſide 
which lay towards the bank, they had erected towets 
on the wall, which was of a prodigious height, and 
of a proportonable breadth, the whole built with 
great ſtones cemented together with niortar. The 
acceſs to any other part was very near as difficult, tlie 
enemy having fenced the foot of the wall with great 
ſtones, to keep the Greeks from approaching it. The 
buſineſs then was, firſt to draw thele away, which 
COU 
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could not be done but with the utmoſt difficulty, be- 
cauſe as the ſoldiers ſtood in (hips, they could not 
leep very firm on their legs. Beſides, the 'Tyrians ad- 
vanced with covered gallies, and cut the cables which 
held the ſhips at anchor; ſo that Alexander was ob- 
liged to cover, in like manner, ſeveral vellels of thrty 
rowers each, and to ſtation theſe croſs-wiſe, to ſecure 
the anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian gallies. 
But ſtill, divers came and cut them unperceived, fo 
that they were at laſt forced to fix them with iron 
| chains. After this, they drew thele {tones with cable- 


- 4 : 
— 


| ropes, and carrying them off with engines, they were 


E thrown to the bottom of the jca, where it was not 
polfible for them to do any further niuchiet. "The 
| foot of the wall being thus clcarcd, the veſlels had 
very eaſy acceſs to it. In this manner the 'Tyrians 


time both by fea and land. 

F The Macedonans had joincd (cwoandtwo) gallies, 
| with four men chained to each oar, in fuch a manner, 
| that the prows were faſtened, and the ſterus ſo far 


pieces of timber between them to be of a proper 
length. After this they threw from one ſtern to the 
other ſail-yards, which were faflened together by 


alt on the ſpace. The gallies being thus equipped, 
they rowed towards the city, and ſhot (under covert) 
pam{t thoſe who defended the walls, the prows terving 
te mas ſo many parapets. The King cauſed them to 
advance about midnight, in order to {urround the 
valls, and make a general aflauit. The Lyrians now 
fave themſelves for loſt, when on a {udden the 1ky 
vas overipread with ſuch thick clouds, as quite tox 
Way the taint glimmerings of light which hetore 
trted through the gloom. The ſca rites by intenſible 


it Wh efgrees; and the billows being iveiled by rhe fury of 
1c uc winds, riſe to a dreadiul {torm, The veflels dath 
ee againſt the other with fo much violence, tat the 


R 3 ; Cables, 
8 


vere inveſted on all ſides, and attacked at the fame 


| diitant one from the other, as was necetiary for the 


planks laid croſs-wite, in order for the {oldiersto ſtand 
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cables, which before faſtened them together, are e. in ih 
ther looſened, or break to pieces; the planks i lit, hav1! 
and, making a horrible crath, carry off the ſolcien | give 
with them: for the tempeſt was fo furious, that i whic 
was not poſſible to manage or ſteer gallies thus falten thage 
ed together. The ſoldier was a hindrance to the von 
{ailor, and the failor to the ſoldier; and, as ha appem hic! 
on ſuch occaſions, thoſe 0! beyed whoſe dalineſt 1 it was chat 
to command; fear and anxiety throwing all thing Mover ! 
into confu Gon: But now the ro! Wers excrted u nem. a FOIL 
lelves with ſo much vigour, that they got the beter Ile 1 
of the ſca, and ſeemed to tear their thip s Out of the Npeop! 
waves. At laſt they brought them near the tnore, N ſtatue 
but the greateſt part in a ſh attered condition. ible f 
At the ſame time there arrived at Tyre thirty m. be pre 
baſſadors from Carthage, who did not bring the eat god o 
ſuccours, though they had promiſed ſuch wich Lad of 
things. Inſtead of this, they only made exculr:, Som 
claring that it was with the oreateit grief the Cue i- eutce 
ginians found themſelves abſolutely unable to atze Hand th 
Tyrians in any manner; for that they them: elyCs cre so Satu 
engaged in a war, not as * before for empire, bu 0 crile, 
fave their country. And indeed the Syracuſans vere ll the 
laying waſte all Africa at that time with a ponenten, 
army, and had pitched their camp not tar mo dein Tyr 
walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, though frustrated 
in this manner of the grcat hopes they had concei che The 
were no ways dejected. They only took the 1icWment t 
precautions to {end molt of their women and cliilarcn il ypria; 
to Carthage, in order that they themlelves e took t! 
a condition to defend rhemiclves to the laſt extremen 
and bear more courageoully the greatelt cal: Air down; 
which might befal them, when they had once loge p 
ed in a ſecure alylum, what the v molt valued in E © 
world. ned wit 
There was in the city a brazcy ſtatue of Are! ros 
an enormous ſize. This Cololſus had tormer!y sene 
ad the 
Y Di 


* Sce Vol. I. in the hiſtory of Carthage, 
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in the city of Gela in Sicily. %) The Carmens 
Thaving taken it about the yew 49 belvre 5 ! it, ad 
given it, by way of precne, to the city oi Tyre, 
which they always confidered as the mother of Car- 
thage. The Tyrians had ict it up in their city, and 
worthip was paid to it. During the ſiege, on a dream 
which one of the citizens had, the 'Tyrians imagined 
that Apollo was determined to leave them, and go 
Forer to Alexander. Immediately they faſtened with 
Ia gold chain his ſtatue to Hercules's altar, to prevent 
the Deity in queſtion from leaving them. For theſe 
people were filly enough to believe, that after his 
ſtatue was thus taftened down, it would not be poſ- 
üble for him to make his eſcape; and that he would 
de prevented from doing ſo by Hercules, the tutelar 
gochof the city. What a ſtrange idea the heathens 
thad of their divinities. 
Some of the Tyrians propoſed the reſtoring of a ſa- 
etice which had been diicontinued for many ages; 
land this was, to facripce a child born of free parents 
Ito Saturn. The Carthagimans, who had borrowed this 
crilegious cuſtom from their founders, preſerved it 
fl the deſtruction of their city; and had not the old 
nen, who were inveſted with the greatcit authority 
n Tyre, oppoſed this cruelly-{uperttitious cuſtom, a 
child would have been butchered on this occaſion. 
le Tyrians, finding their city expoſed every mo- 
ment to be taken by ſtorm, reſolved to fall upon the 
Cyprian fleet, which lay at anchor off Sidon. Ihey 
took the opportunity to do this at a time when the 
auen of Alexander's fleet were diſperſcd up and 
en; and that he himſelf was withdrawn to his 
tent, pitched on the ſea-hore. Accordingly, they 
Wine out, about noon, with thirteen gallics, all man- 
ied With choice foldiers who were ujcd to jea-fights; 
ad rowing with all their might, came thunderivg on 
lic enemy's veticis. Part of them they found empty, 
ad the reſt had been manncd in great halte. Some 
(7) Diod. I. 13. P. 226. 
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of theſe they ſunk, and drove ſeveral of them againſt 
the ſhores, where they daſhed to pieces. The los 


ect. 


klo at 


Band d 


would have been ſtill PEN, had not Alexander, WW It 1 
the inſtant he heard of this fally, advanced at the WW, 1.7 
head of his whole fleet with all imaginable diſpatch * a 
againſt the Tyrians. However, theſe did not wü br 
their coming up, but withdrew into the harbour, af. Nie 
ter having a0 loſt ſome of their ihips. *Y 
And now the engines playing, the city was warmly gte. 
attacked on all {ides, and as vigorouſly defended. The 7 + 
beſieged, taught and animated by imminent danger, Neat 
and the extreme neceſſity to which they were reduced, Mente 
invented daily new arts to detend themſelvcs, and re. Miehin 
pulſe the enemy. They warded off all the darts dias n 
charged from the baliſtas againſt them, by che alli. Wit e 
ance of turning wheels, which cither broke them to ann. 
pieces, or carried them another way. They dcadened Wh {ec 
the violence of the ſtones that were hurled at then, Nuria 


by ſetting ap a kind of fails and curtains mace ot a 
ſoft ſubſtance, which ealily gave way. Io annoy the 
ſhips which advanced againit their walls, they Zued 
- 0879p ens and ſcythes to joyſts or beams: then 

raining their catapultas, (an enormous kind of ce 
bows) they laid thoſe great pieces of timber upon 
them. in{tead of arrows, and hot them of on a {ud 
den at the enemy. Theſe crumed {ome to picces oy 
their great weight; and the hooks or penſile i-ytico 
with which they were armed, tore others to Pieces, 
and did conſiderable damage to their ſhips. They ad 
had brazen ſhields, which they drew red-hot out ©! 
the fire; and, filling theſe with burning ſand, buricd 
them in an inſtant from the top of the wall upon tne 


(0 att. 
fence 
we 0 
ach | 
ought 
eat d 


1 
enemy. There was nothing the Macedowans reach 
much dreaded as this laſt invention; for, the moment ius, o: 
this burning ſand got to the flem, through the crevices led 
In the armour, it pierced to the very bone, and itucs Ning 
ſo cloſe, that there was no pulling it off; fo that tie ſelect: 
toldiers, throwing down their arms, and tearing the Wiſuua) } 
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E10aths to pieces, were in this manner expoſed, naked 
Ind defenceleſs, to the ſhot of the enemy. 

E It was then Alexander, diſcouraged at fo vigorous 
© deſcnce, debated ſeriouſſy, whether it would not be 
proper for him to raiſe the ſiege, and go for Egypt: 
or, after having over-run Alla with prodigious rapi- 
Wity, he found his progreſs unhappily retarded ; and 
Bolt, before a ſingle city, the opportunity of executing 
great many projects of infinitely greater importance. 
On the other ſide, he conſidered that it would be a 
preat blemiſh to his reputation, which had done him 
Prater ſervice than his arms, ſhould he leave Tyre 
pehind him, and thereby prove to the world, that he 
vas not invincible. He therefore reſolved to make a 
aſt effort with a great number of ſhips, which he 
nanned with the flower of his army. Accordingly, 
2 {econd naval engagement was fought, in which the 
yrians, atter fighting with intrepidity, were obliged 
Ito draw off their whole fleet towards the city. Ihe 
King purſued their rear very cloſe, but was not able to 
enter the harbour, being repulſed by arrows ſhot from 
e walls: however, he either took or ſunk a great 
umber of their ſhips. | 


Alexander, after letting his forces repoſe themſelves 


0 attempt a general aſſault. Both the attack and de- 
fence were now more vigorous than ever. The cou- 
we of the combatants increaſed with the danger; and 
ach fide, animated by the moſt powerful motives, 
weht like lions. Wherever the battering- rams had 
eat down any part of the wall, and the bridges were 
rown out, inſtantly the Argyraſpides mounted the 
reach with the utmoſt valour, being headed by Adme- 


led by the thruſt of a 4 partizan, as he was encou- 
ks his ſoldiers. The pretence of the King, and 
becially the example he ſet, fired his troops with un- 
Wa! bravery. He himſelf aſcended one of the towers 
A kind of halbert, 

which 


wo days, advanced his fleet and his engines, in order 


us, one of the braveſt officers in the army, who was 
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which was of a prodigous height, and there was ex. 


17085 to the greateſt danger his courage had ever made 
Im hazard; for, being immediately known by his 
inſignia and the richneſs of his armour, he ſerved x; 
mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On this occ4. 
ſion he performed wonders ; killing, with javclins, &. 
veral of thoſe whodeſendedthe wall; then, advancinr 
nearer to them, he forced ſome with his Ford, nd 
others with his ſhield, either into the city or the ſca; 
the tower where he fought almoſt touching the wall, 
He ſoon went over it, by the aſſiſtance of floating. 
bridges, and followedby the nobility, poſſeſſed himlc!! 
of two towers, and the ſpace between them. Ihe 
battering-rams had already made ſeveral breaches; 


the fleet had forced into the harbour, and {ome of the 


Macedonians had poſſeſſed themſelves of the towers 
which were abandoned. The Tyrians, ſceing the e. 
nemy maſter of their rampart, retired towards an 0- 
pen place called Agenor, and there ſtood their ground; 

ut Alexander marching up with kis regiment of bo- 
5 killed part of them, and obliged the rei: 
to fly. At the {ame time, Tyre being taken on that 
{ide which lay towards the harbour, the Macedonians 
ran up and down every part of the city, ſparing 29 
perſon who came in their way, being highiy exalpe- 
rated at the long reliſtance of the beſieged, and the 
batbarities they had exerciſcd towards ſome of their 
comrades who had been taken in their return to Sidon, 
and thrown from the battlements, after their throat: 
had been cut in the fight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians, ſeeing themſelves overpowered on al 
ſides, ſome fly to the temple, to implore the afliſtance 
of the gods; others, ſhutting themlelves in tar 
houles, eſcape the ſword of the conqueror, by ae. 
luntary death; in fine, others ruh upon the euch, 
rmly reſolved to ſell their hves at the deareſt rate. 
Moſt of the citizens were got on the houlc-t0p5, 
whence they threw ſtones, and whatever came fir to 
hand, upon {ſuch as advanced forward into the 15 

| | . | li 
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he King gave orders for killing all the inhabitants 
| 4 5 . 

(choſe excepted who had meltered themſelves in the 
temples) and to ſet fire to every part of Tyre. Al- 
though this order was publithed by ſound of trumpet, 


ret not one perſon who carried arms fle to theaſylums. 


EF The temples were filled with ſuch old men and children 

only as had remained in the city. The old men 
E \wited at the doors of their houſes, in expectation e- 
rery inſtaut of being ſacrificed to the rage of the ſoldi- 
ers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian ſoldiers who 
were in Alexander's camp, ſaved great numbers of 
them. For, having entered the city indiſcriminately 
ith the conquerors, and calling to mind their antient 
affinity with the Tyrians, Agenor having founded 
both Tyre and Sidon; they, for that reaſon, carried 
of great numbers privately on board their ſhips, and 
E conveyed them to Sidon. By this kind deceit, fifteen 
tlouſand were ſaved from the rage of the conqueror 
and we may judge of the greatnets of the iflaughter, 
from the number of the ſoldiers who were cut to 
pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amount- 
cd to tix thoufand. However, the King's anger not 


being fully appcaſcd, he exhibited a ſcene which ap- 


peared dreadful, even to the conquerors; for twothou- 


land men remaining after the ſoldiers had been glut- 


ted with flaughter, Alexander cauſed themto.be fixed 
upon croſſes along the ſea-thore. He pardoned the 
| abatſadors of Carthage, who were come to their me- 
E tropolis, to offer up a ſacrifice to Hercules, accord- 
ung to annual cuſtom. The number of priſoners, 
both foreigners and citizens, amounted to thirty 
| thouſand, who were all {old. As for the Macedo. 
mans, their loſs was very inconſiderable. 
| (7) Alexander himſelf {acrificed to Hercules, and 
conducted the ceremony with all his land- forces under 
rms, in concert with the fleet. He alſo ſolemnized 
Uymuaſticexerciſes in honour of the {ame god, in the 
demple dedicated to him. With regard to the ſtatue of 


(r) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. 
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194 The HISTORY Book xy. See 
Apollo, above mentioned, he took off the chain ( 
from it, reſtored it to its former liberty, and com. and 
manded that this god ſhonld thenceforwards be fh ler. 
named Philalexander, that is, the friend of Alexander, d 
If we may believe Timæus, the Greeks begun to pay in © 
him this ſolemn worſhip, for having occalioned tit (f 
taking of Tyre, which happened the day and hour WM ſiſte 
that the Carthaginians had carried off this ſtatie ans; 
from Gela. The city of Tyre was taken about the prid 
end of September, after having ſuſtained a ſeven 00 
months ſiege. ume 
Thus was accompliſhed the menaces which - Co e 
had pronounced by the mouth of his prophets againk WM nd 
the city of Tyre. + Nabuchodonoſor had begun v Weir 
execute thoſe threats, by beſieging and taking it; and "lt 
they were compleated by the ſad cataſtrophe we harte bun, 
here deſcribed. As this double event forms one of i le, 
the moſt conſiderable paſſages in hiſtory, and thatthe {Ml De 
ſcriptures have given us ſeveral very remarkable c- , * | 
cumſtances of it; I ſhall endeavour to unite here, in Alex: 
one view, all that they relate concerning the city of even 
Tyre, its power, riches, haughtineſs, and irrelic:0n; Wl "= © 
the different puniſhments with which God cha{tiled il au 
its pride and other vices; in fine, its laſt re-c{tablil:-Wſ"® - 
ment, but in a manner entirely different from that cc: 
of others. Methinks, I revive on a ſudden, when, Wl” 
through the multitude of profane hiſtories which he 
then antiquity furniches, and in every part where0! des 1 
there reigns an entire oblivion, not to ſay more, of H tc 
Almighty; the ſacred ſcriptures exhibit rhemſclves, "ned 
and unfold to me the ſecret deſigns of God over*4t 
kingdoms and empires; and teach me what idea We q 00 | 
are to form of thoſe things which appcar the mo! at tn 
worthy of eſteem, the moſt auguſt in the eyes of me 
Bur before I relate the prophecies concerning i fin 
I ſhall here preſent the reader with a little extract 0 pole 
the hiſtory of that famons city, by which we wing 4. 
the better enabled to underfiand the prophecies. | ry 
15 Vol, 


+ Or Nebuchadnezzar, as he is called in cur verſion, 
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{s) Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred 
and forty years before the building of the temple of 
ſerulalem: for this reaſon it is called by Iſaiah, The 1] 
daughter of Sidon. It ſoon ſurpaſſed its mother. city 1 
in extent, power and riches. 

{t) It was beſieged by Salmanaſar, and alone re- 
ſiſted the united fleets of the Aflvrians and Pho nici 
ans; 4a circumſtance which greatly heightened its 

ride. | 

{1) Nabuchodonoſor laid fiege to Tyre, at the 
time that Ithobalus was king of that city; but did not 
take it till thirteen years after. But before it was 
conquered, the belt had retired, with moſt of 
their effects, into a neighbouring iſland, where they 
bult a new city. The old one was razed to the very 
foundations, and has fince been no more than a vil- 
lage, known by the name of Palæœ Tyrus, or antient 
Tyre: but the new one role to greater power than ever. 

It was in this great and flouriſhing condition, when 
Alexander beſieged and took it. And here begins the 
ſerenty years 2 obſcurity and oblivion, in which 1t | 
was to lie, according to Iſaiah. It was indeed ſoon - 
tepaired, becauſe the Sidonians, who entered the city 3 
mth Alexander's army, ſaved fifteen thouſand of their 
dtizens, (as was before obſerved) who, after their re- "28 
urn, applied themſelves to traſſic, and repaired the _. 
runs of their country with incredible application; be- i 
des which, the women and children, who had been 
knt to Carthage, and lodged in a place of ſafety, re- 
tarned to it at the ſame time. But Tyre was con- 
ned to the iſland in which it ſtood. Its trade extend- 
fl no farther than the neighbouring cities, and it had 1 
vt the empire of the fea. And when, eighteen years al 
aer, Antigonus beſieged it with a ftrong fleet, we do .... 
It find that the Tyrians had any maritime forces to f 
Opoſe him. This ſecond ſiege, which reduced it a 
WU A. M. 2992. Ant. J. C. 1712. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 8. c. 3. 


t) A. M. 3285. Ant. J. C. 719. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 9. c. 14. 
) A. M. 3432. Ant, J. C. $72. Joſeph. Ant. I. 10. c. 11. 
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oblivion from which it endeavoured to extricate its. 
and this oblivion continued the exact time foretold 
by Iſaiah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered 


former vices ; till at laſt converted by the preachins 
5 


of the goſpel, it became a holy and religious dg. ds 
The facred writings acquaint us with part of the{c re. WF ;; 
volutions, and this is what we are now to ſhew. FE 

(x) Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in R. g. 


bylon, was conſidered as one of the moſt antient and in 


flouriſhing cities of the world. Its induſtry and very 4 
advantageous ſituation had raiſed it to the fovercionty WM 1ik 
of the ſeas, and made it the center of all the trade in in 
the univerſe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, Per. ;1; 
{1a, and India, to the ' moſt remote weſtern coats; WF 
from Scythia. and the northern countries, to Eovrt, ve. 
Ethiopia, and the ſouthern countries; all nations co. de 
tributed to the increaſe of its riches, ſplendor aud fir 
power. Not only the ſeveral things uſeful and nech He 
fary to ſociety, which thoſe various regions produced; Kir 
but whatever they had of a rare, curious, magniiicent, : 
or precious kind, and beſt adapted to the {upport cl o 
luxury and pride; all theſe, I fay, were brought to to, 
its markets. And Tyre, on the other ſide, as from ſole 
2 common ſource, diſperſed this varied abundance 0 WF ter 
ver all kingdoms, and infected them with its corrat Wl per 
manners, by inſpiring mankind with a love tor cate, ( 
vanity, luxury and voluptuouſneſs. tea 
(% Along, uninterrupted ſerics of profperitics 12d dit 
ſwelled the pride of Tyre. She delighted to code bor 
herſelf as the queen of cities; a queen, whole hend DI17 
adorned with a diadem; whoſe correſpondents arc ! WF dcr 
luſtrious princes ; thoſe rich traders diſpute for ., Þ 
nority with kings ; who lees every maritime pohch . 
2 

(x) Ezek. xxvi. and xxvii. throughout. Exzck. XXVII. 4 25. al 


ither 
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either as her allies or dependents; and who made her- 
ſelf neceſſary or formidable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the meaſure of her iniqui- 
ty, by her impiety againſt God, and her barbarity 
exerciſed againlt his people. She had rejoiced over the 
ruins of Jeruſalem, in the inſulting words following. 
(2) B-hold then ti gates 0 this ſo populous city are broken 


don. Her mhabitants ſhall come to me, and I will en- 


ih myſelf with her {poils, now fhe is laid waſte. (a) She 


was not fatished with having reduced the Jews to a 


| ſtate of captivity, notwithſtanding the alliance be- 


| tween them; with {clling them to the Gentiles, and 


delivering them up to their moſt cruel enemies: (% ſhe 


and carried away from his temple the moſt precious 


likewiſe had ſeized upon the inheritance of the Lord, 


things, to enrich therewith the temples of her idols. 


(:) This profanation and cruelty drew down the 


| vengeance of God upon Tyre. God is reſolved to 
| deſtroy her, becauſe ſhe relied ſo much upon her own 
| {trength, her wiſdom, her riches, and her alliances. 


He therefore brought againſt her Nabuchodonoſor, that 


| King of kings, to overthrow her with his mighty hoſts, 
as with waters that overſpread their banks, in order 
to demoliſh her ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, 
to deliver up her merchandizes and treaſures to the 
loldier, and to raze Tyre to the very foundations, at- 
ter having ſet fire to it, and either extirpated or diſ- 
perted all its inhabitants. 


. (5) Jocl iii. 2, 4, 7. Amos i. 9, 10. 


L 


| 19, and xxvü. 33, 36, Ilaiah xxiii. 8, 9. 


% By this ſo unexpected a fall, the Almighty will 


| teach the aſtoniſhed nations, that he more cvidently 


Ulplays his providence by the moſt incredible revolu- 
tons of ſtates; and that his will only directs the enter- 
prizes of men, and guides them as he pleaſes, in or- 


der to humble the proud. 


Bu Tyre, after the had recovered her loſſes, and 
(2) Ibid. v. 2. (a) Joel ili. 2, 8. Amos i. 9, 10. 
(e) Jerem. xIvii. 2, 6. 


Exck. xvi. 3— 12, and 19. xXxvii. 27, 34. (4) Ezck. xxvi. 15, 
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repaired her runs, forgot her former ſtate of humili. 
ation, and the guilt which had reduced her to it, (4) 
She ſtill was puffed up with the glory of poſſeſſing the 
empire of the ſea; of being the ſeat of univerſal com. 
merce; of giving birth to the moſt famous colonies; 
of having within her walls merchants, whoſe credit, 
riches and fplendor, equalled them to the princes and 
great men of the earth; (e) of being governed hy a 
monarch, who might juſtly be entitled god of the 
ſca; of tracing back her origin to the moſt remote 


antiquity; of having acquired, by a long ſeries of 


ages, a kind of eternity; and of having a right to pro- 
miſe herſelf another ſuch eternity in times to come. 

(J) But ſince this city, corrupted by pride, by 4- 
varice and luxury, has not profited by the firſt leſſon 
wlich God had given her, in the perſon of the King 
of Babylon; and that, after being oppreſſed by al] the 
forces of the caſt, the {till would not learn to contide 
no longer in the falſe and imaginary ſupports of her 
own greatneſs: (g) God foretels her another chaſtile- 
ment, which he will fend vpon her from the welt, 
near 400 years aſter the firſt. % Her deſtruction will 
come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia; from a 
kingdom fo weak and obſcure, that it had been de. 
ſpiſed a few years before ; a kingdom whence the could 
never have expected ſuch a blow. Tyre, poſſeſſed with 
an opinion of her ov! wiſdom, and proud of her flects, 
of her immenſe riches,. which ſhe heaped up as mire in 


The ſtreets, and alſo protected by the whole power of 


the Perſian empire, does not imagine ſhe has any 
thing to fear from thoſe new enemies, who, being f- 
tuated at a great diſtance from her, without either mo- 
ney, ſtrength, or reputation; having neither harbours 


nor ſhips, and being quite unſkilled in navigation, can- 


not therefore, as he imagines, annoy her with their 
land- forces. (i) Tyre looks upon herſelf as 1mpreg: 


(4) Ila. xxiii. 3, 4, 7, 8, TY (e) Ezek. xxvili. 2. 
unn (g) 1b, xxiil. 11, 12. Ib. aii. . 
Yi Maccab. i. x, Zech. ix. 2, 5. (i) Iſa. xxiii. 10, 11, 1). 


nable, 


Sed 
nat 
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nable becauſe ſhe is defended by lofty fortifications, 
and furrounded on all ſides by the ſea as with a moat 
and a girdle : nevertheleſs Alexander, by filling up 
the arm of the {ea which ſeparates her from the con- 
tinent, will force off her girdle, and demolith thoſe 
ramparts which ſerved her as a ſecond enclofure. 
Tyre, thus diſpolſeſled of her dignity as queen and 
as a {rce city, boaſting no more her diadem nor her 
| girdle, will be reduced, during ſeventy years, to the 
mean condition of a ſlave. (&) The Lord hath pur 
8 poſed it, to ſtain the pride of all glory, and to bring in- 


uin drag after it the ruin of trade in general, and ſhe 
vill prove to all cities a ſubject of forrow and groans, 
by making them Joſe the preſent means and the fu- 
| ture hopes of enriching themielves. 

. (m) To prove, in a ſenſible manner, to Tyre, that 
the prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, 
and that all the ſtrength and wiſdom of man can no 
F ways ward off or ſuſpend the puniſhment which God 
bas prepared ſor pride and the abuſe of riches: Ifaiah 
| {cts before her the example of Babylon, whoſe deſtruc- 
tion ought to have been an example to her. * This 
city in which Nimrod laid the foundations of his em- 
| Pre, was the moſt antient, the molt populous, and 
| cubelliſhed with more edifices, both public and pri- 
rate, than any otker city. She was the capital of the 
:rſt empire that ever exiſted, and was founded, in 
order to command over the whole earth, which ſcem- 
ed to be inhabited only by families, which ſhe had 
brought forth and {ent out as ſo many colonies, whoſe 
common parent ſhe was. Nevertheleſs, ſays the pro- 
phet, ſhe is no more, neither Babylon nor her empire. 


(0 Ta. xxiii.g. yer. 13, 14. (/) Ibid. ver. 1, 11, 14. (m) Ibid, 


* Behold the land. of the Chaldeans; this people was not till the 
Aſſyrian founded it for them that dwell in the wilderneſs: they fct vp 
the towers thereof, they raiſed up the palaces thereof, and he brought 


valte, 1a. xxiii, 13, 14. 
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The citizens of Babylon had multiplied their ram. 
parts and citadels, to render even the beſieging it im. 
practicable. The inhabitants had raiſed pompous 
palaces, to make their names immortal; but all theſe 
fortifications were but as fo many dens, in the eve; 
of providence, tor wild beaſts to dwell in; and th: 
edifices were doomed to fall to duſt, or elle to fink 
t humble cottages. 

After lo ſignal au example, continues the prophet, 

mall Tyre, which is ſo much inferior to Babylon in 
many reipects, dare to hope that the menaces pro- 
nounced by heaven againſt her, viz. to deprive her 
of the empire of the fea, and to deſtroy her {lects, 
will not be fulfilled ? 
(i) To make her the more ſtrongly ſenfible how 
much the has abuſed her proſperity, God will reduce 
her to a ſtate ot humiliation and oblivion during threc- 
{core and ten years. (o) But after this ſcaſon of ob- 
ſcurity; ſhe will again endeavour to appear with the 
air of a harlot, whoſe charms and artifices ſhe (hall 
aſſume; ſhe will employ her utmoſt endeavours to 
corrupt youth, and ſooth their pathons. To promote 
her commerce ſhe will uſe fraud, deceit, and the molt 
inſidious arts. She will viſit every part of the world, to 
collect the moſt rare and moft delicious products ol 
every country; to inſpire the various nations of the um. 
verſe with a love and admiration for ſupertiuitics ard 
{plendor; and fill them with an averſion for the hm 
plicity and frugality of their antient manners. Ard 
ſhe will ſet every engine at work, to renew her an— 
cient treaties; to recover the confidence of her 107- 
mer correſpondents; and to compenſate, by a {pcecy 
abundauce, the fterihty of feventy years. 


(o) Thus, in proportion, as the Almighty fall 


give Tyre an opportunity of recovering her trade and 
credit, ſhe mall return to her former thameful trafic, 


- 


(p) Ver. 37+ 


which 


(n) Iſa. xxii. 1. “) Ver. 16. 
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which God had ruined, by ſtripping her of che great a 1 ; 
oſſeſlions the had applied to ſuch pernicious uſes. 4 


67, But at laſt, Tyre, converted by the goſpel, ſhall 
no more be a {caudal and a ſtumbling- block to nations. 


- 
- 
— 4 
: 2s 


wg, 
- 
Lad 


She all no longer ſacrifice her labour to the idolatry 1 

of wealth, but to the worſhip of the Lord, and the com- wY * 
| fort of thoſe who ſerve him. She ſhall no longer ren- 9 
der her riches barren and uicleis by detaining them; | 5 
but mall ſcatter them, like fruitful ſeed, from the bd: 
hands of believers and miniſters of the goſpel. 1 
E One of God's deſigns, in the prophecies juſt now Pe 
cited, is to give us a juſt idea of a traffic, whoic only 7 if 
motive is avarice, and whole fruits are pleaſures, va- 1 
nity and immorality. Mankind look upon cities en— 1 


niched with a commerce like that of Tyre (and it is 
| the fame with private perſons) as happier than any 
other; as worthy of envy, and as fit (trom their in- 
E duſtry, labour, and the ſucceſs of their applications 
and conduct) to be propoſed as patterns for the reſt to 
copy after; but God, on the contrary, exhibits them 
to us under the ſhameful image of a woman loſt to 14 
all ſenſe of virtue; as a woman, whole only view is 
to ſeduce and corrupt youth; who only ſooths the 4 
E paſhons and flatters the ſenſes; who abhors modeity 
ud every jentiment of honour ; and who, banthing mo 
| from her countenance every characteriſtic of cha{ti- Y 4 
ly, glories in ignominy. We are not to inter from 1 
| lence, that traffic is ſinful in itſelf; but we ſhould ſg- Wy 
parate from the efſential foundation of trade, which if: 
Is juit and lawful when rightly uſed, the paſſions of 1 
men which intermix with, and by that means pervert 
the order and end of it. Tyre, converted to chriſti- 4 
\nity, teaches merchants in what manner they are to | ; 
| carry on their traffic, and the uſes to which they ; 
| ought to apply their profits. | 
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Sect. VII. Darius writes a ſecond letter to Ale mand, , len 
N f « had 

Journey of the latter to feruſalem. The honour js Harp 
pays to faddus the high-prieſt. He is ſhewn thoſe . . He, 
phecies of Daniel which relate to himſelf. The Ki; 5 56 
grants * privileges to the Fews, but refuſes tren, . = 
70 the Samaritans. He beſieges and tokes Gazi, wer; WIR, 
Egypt and ſubdues that country. He there ys t\; ME Ms 
foundations of Alexandria, then goes into Libyo, where WR .". 
he viſits the temper of Fupiter Ammon, and caiſs e 
himſelf to be declared the ſon of that god. His return WR”, 


4 % 


—ä — , 


N 0 
i into Egypt. | f i 
4 (-) ee Alexander was carrying on the Lone 
Bt ſiege of Tyre, he had received a ſecond let. hans 
Ht ter from Darius, who at laſt gave him the title of King. Mſſ.quite 
ö « He offered him ten thoutand talents (thirty millions) corn 
| «as a ranſom for the captive princelles, and is WF neigh 
"of ce daughter Statira in marriage, with all the country MF niſhec 
1 * he had conquered as far as the Euphrates. Darius Wi time 1 
[ * hinted to him the inconſtancy of fortune; and de. MF was ol 
0 * {cribed, in the moſt pompous terms, the number he th 
if &« leſs troops, who were ſtill under his command. tants 
1 “Could he (Alexander) think, that it was ſo very they 
T4 caly to croſs the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxcs be cx 
7 and the Hydaſpes, which were as {0 many bulwarks deli. 


to the Perſian empire? That he thould not be a- they 
ways ſhut up between rocks and patles : that they Wi long 
ought both to appear in a plain, and that then Aicx- Wi wort! 
ander would be aſhamed to come before him s ed th 
only a handful of men.” The King hereupon fin-: imita 
moned a council, in which Parmenio was of Opinio, Vith 
that he ought to accept of thoſe offers, declariug e eight 
himſelf would agree to them, were he Alexander. n ot! 
And fo would J, replicd Alexander, were 1 Parcel. follo; 
He therefore returned the following anſwer; “ Tit WF reads 
he did not want the money Darius offered him: ch. 
ce that it did not become Darius to offer a thing he 10 WI bet, 


„ Flut. in Alex. p. 681. Q. Curt, I. 4. cap, 5. Arten E 1, 


p. 101. 
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« longer poſſeſſed, or to pretend to diſtribute what he 
« had entirely loſt. That in cafe he was the only 
« perſon who did not Know which of them was ſupe- 
« rior, a battle would {oon determine it. That he 
6 ſhould not tlunk to intimidate, with rivers, a man 
ho had croſſed ſo many ſeas. That to whatſoever 
% place he might find it proper to retire, Alexander 
„would not fail to find him out.” Darius, upon re- 
ceiring this anſwer, loſt all hopes of an accommoda- 
non, and prepared again for war. 
% From Tyre Alexander marched to Jeruſalem, 
E firmly reſolved to ſhew it no more favour than he had 
done the former city; and for this realon. The Ty- 
nans were ſo much employed in traffic, that they 
quite neglected husbandry, and brought moſt of their 
corn and other proviſions from the countries in their 
| neighbourhood. (t) Galilea, Samaria and Judæa fur- 
E niſhed them with the greateſt quantities. At the ſame 
time that Alexander laid ſiege totheir city, he himſelf 
vas obliged to ſend for proviſions from thoſe countries: 
he therefore ſent commiſſaries to ſummon the inhabi- 
tants to ſubmit, and furniſh his army with whatever 
they might want. The Jews, however, defired to 
be — 7} alledging that they had taken an oath of 
fidelity to Darius; and perſiſted in anſwering, that 
they would never acknowledge any other ſovereign as 
long as he was living: A rare example of fidelity, and 
worthy of the only people who in that age acknowledg- 
ed the true God! The Samaritans, however, did not 
F imitate them in this particular; for they ſubmitted 
Vith cheerfulneſs to Alexander, and even ſent him 
eight thouſand men, to ſerve at the ſiege of Tyre and 
m other places. For the better underſtanding of what 
| follows, it may be neceſſary for us to preſent the 
reader, in few words, with the ſtate of the Samaritans 
| i that time; and the cauſe of the ſtrong antipathy 
between them and the Jews. 


a 2 " 
. N —_— * * 
py K * 11 * 


+, 


%) Joſeph. Antiq. 11. 8. (% Acts xii. 20. 
I ob- 
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I obſerved + elſewhere, that the Samaritans diq nor 
deſcend from the Iſraelites, but were a colony of i. 
laters, taken from the countries on the other {ide gf 
the Euphrates, whom Afaraddon, King of the Atjyri. 
ans, had ſent to inhabit the cities of Samaria, after 
the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. These 
people, who were called Cuthei, blended the wort 
of the God of Iſrael with that of their idols; and en 
all occaſions diſcovered an enmity to the Jews. Tic 
hatred was much ſtronger after the return of the lens 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, before and aiter the 
reſtoration of the temple. _ | 

Notwithſtanding the reformation which the holy 
man Nehemiah had wrought in Jeruſalem, with ve. 
gard to the marrying of ſtrange or foreign women; 
the evil however had ſpread ſo far, that the Jogh- 
prieſt's houſe, which ought to have been preſerved 
more than any other from theſe criminal mixtures, 
was it{elf polluted with them. ( One of the {ons of 
erben the high- prieſt, whom Joſephus calls Manalles, 

ad married the daughter of Sanaballat the Horonite; 
and many more had followed his example. But Nche- 
miah, zealous for the law of God which was ſo thame- 


fully violated, commanded, without exception, al 


who had married ſtrange women, either to put them 
away immediately, or depart the country. % N. 
naſſes choſe to go into baniſhment rather than ſeps. 
rate himſelf from his wife, and accordingly withdrew 
to Sa maria, wlüther he was followed by great num 
bers as rebellious as himſelf; he there ſettled them 
under the protection of Sanaballat his father-1n-law, 
who was governor of that country. 


The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom pro- 


bably the war which broke out between Egypt and 
Perſia, had forced into Phcenicia) leave to build on 
mount Garizim near Samaria, a temple like that 0 
Jeruſalem ; and to appoint Manatles, his fon-1n-lav, 
+ Vol. II. of the 4{hrians. | 
(x) 2 Efd. xiii, 28. O) Joſeph. Antiquit, IJ 
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prieſt thereof. From that time, Samaria became the 
afylum of all the maicontents of Judæa. And it was 
this raiſed the hatred of the Jews againſt the Samari— 
tans to its greateſt height, when they {aw that the lat- 
| ter, notwithſtanding the expreſs prohibition of the 
lar, which fixed the folemn worthip of the God of 
| liracl in the city of Jeruſalem, had nevertheleſs raifed 
altar againſt altar, and temple againſt temple ;z and re- 
| fuged all who fled from Jerulalem, to ſcreen them- 
E {elves from the puniſhment which would have been 
inficted on them for violating the law. 

Such was the ſtate of Judza, when Alexander laid 
ſiege to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before ob- 
ſerved, had ſent him a conſiderable body of troops; 
whereas the Jews thought they could not {ubmit to 
him as long as Darius, to whom they had taken an 
| oath of allegiance, ſhould be alive. 

Alexander, being little uſed to ſuch an anſwer, par- 
ticularly after he had obtained fo many victories, and 
thinking that all things ought to bow before him, re- 
lolyed, the inſtant he had conquered Tyre, to march 
F againſt the Jews, and punith their diſobedience as ri- 
| gorouily as he had done that of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus the high-prieſt who 
governed under the Perſians, ſeeing himſelf expoſed 
with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of the conqueror, 
lad recourle to the protection of the Almighty; gave 


orders for the offering up public pray ers to implore his 


aſtſtance, and made facrifices The night after, 
God appeared to him in a dream, and bid him “ To 
caule flowers to be ſcattered up and down the city; 

g to ſet open all the gates, and go, cloathed in his pon- 
4 tincal robes, with all the prieſts drefled alto in their 
y veſtments, and all the reſt clothed in white, and 
„ ect Alexander, and not fear any evil trom that 
King, inatmuch as be would protect them,” This 
command was punctually obeyed ; and accordingly 
dus aupult proceilion, the very day after, marched 
. out 
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out of the city to an eminence called “ Sapha, hence 
there was a view of all the plain, as well as of th; 
temple and city of Jeruſalem. Here the whole pg. 
ceſſion waited the arrival of Alexander. 

The Syrians and Phœnicians who were in his army, 
were perſuaded that the wrath of this prince was{ 
great, that he would certainly puniſh the high-prick 
after an exemplary manner, and deſtroy that city in 
the ſame manner as he had done Tyre; and, flutheg 
with joy upon that account, they waited in expech. 
tion of glutting their eyes with the calamities of: 
people, to whom they bore a mortal hatred. As {oon 
as the Jews heard of the King's approach, they ſet ou 
to meet him with all the pomp before deſcribed. 4. 
lexander was ſtruck at the fight of the high-prieſt, in 
whoſe mitre and forehead a golden plate was fixcd, on 
which the name of God was written. The moment 
the King perceived the high-prieſt, he advanced to- 
wards him with an air of the moſt profound reſpec; 
howed his body, adored the auguſt name upon hi 
front, and ſaluted him who wore it with a religion, 
veneration. 'Then the Jews ſurrounding Alexander 
raiſed their voices to wiſh him every kind of proſpe- 
rity. All the ſpectators were ſeized with inexpreſſbſe 
ſurprize; they could ſcarce believe their eycs; and 
did not know how to account for a ſight, 10 con- 
trary to their expectation, and ſo vaſtly improbable, 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from u, 
aſtoniſhment, aſked the King how it came to pal that 
he, who was adored by every one, adored the hig 
prieſt of the Jews. © I do not, replied Alexander, 
« adore the high-prieſt, but the God whole munter 
cc he is; for whilſt I was at Dia in Macedonia (my 
“ mind wholly fixed on the great deſign of the Fe 
« ſian war) as I was revolving the methods ho d 
& conquer Aſia, this very man, dreſſed in the fame 
« robes, appeared to me in à dream; exhorted me 


The Hebrew word Sapha ſignifies, to diſcover from far, as from 
a tower or centry-box, 
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to baniſh every fear, bid me croſs the Helleſpont 

« holdly; and aſſured me, that God would march. 

« at the head of my army, and give me the victory 
e gyer that of the Perſians.“ Alexander added, that 
te inſtant he ſaw this prieſt, he knew him by his ha- 
bit, his ſtature, his air, and Is face, to be the fame 
WT pcr'on whom he had {een at Dia; that he was irmly 
perſuzded, it was by the command, and under the im- 


| mediate conduct of heaven, that he had undertaken 
ME this war; that he was fure he ſhould overcome Darius 
bercafter, and deſtroy the empire of the Perſians; and 
| that this was the reaſon why he adored this God in 
the perſon of his prieſt, Alexander, after having 


thus anſwered Parmenio, embraced the high-prieſt, 
ind all his brethren ; then walking in the midſt of 
chem, he arrived at Jeruſalem, where he offered ſa- 
E criices to God, in the temple, after the manner pre- 
ſcrided to him by the high-prieſt. 

The high-prieſt, afterwards, ihewed him thoſe paſ- 


that monarch. I ſhall here give an extract of them, 
to ſhew how conſpicuouſly the moſt diſtant events are 
þ preſent to the Creator. 

E (-) Sod manifeſts, by the prophecy of Daniel, that 
grandeur, empire, and glory, are his; that he beſtows 
them on whomſoever he pleaſes, and withdraws them, 
in ke manner, to puniſh the abuſe of them; that his 
vildom and power ſolely determine the courſe of events 
n all ages; (a) thar he changes, by the meer effect 
ot his will, the whole face of human affairs; that he 
„ sup new kingdoms, overthrows the antient ones, 
er ad effaces them, even to the very footſteps of them, 
uh the fame eaſe as the wind carries off the ſmalleſt 
- Wc from the threſhing-floor. 
0 WW God's deſign, in ſubjecting ſtates to ſuch aſto- 
ic {Wing revolutions, is to teach men, that they are in. 
16 pls prelence as nothing; that he alone is the moſt 


m (2) Dan. ii. 20, 21, 37. (a) Ib. ii. 35» (5) Dan. iv. 
32, 34, 35, 36. 
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Book u 


— 2 
- 4 


= high, the eternal King, the ſovereign arbiter; wh, 
| | 1 acts as he pleaſes, with ſupreme power both in heayey / 
7 and in earth. (For the putting this deſign in execy. : 
{ tion, the 1 piper ſees an auguſt council, in which e 
1 l the angels being appointed as ſpectators and overſeer; r 
15 of governments and kings, enquire into the uſe which WE 1 
1 theſe make of the authority that heaven entruſted WE t 
them with, in quality of his miniſters; and wh a 
they abule it, theſe * ſpirits, zealous for the glory d 0 
their Sovereign, beſeech God to puniſh their injuſticc WF 
and ingratitude; and to humble their pride, by caſting t 
them from the throne, and raiſing to it the moſt ab- | 
ject among mankind. i 
(4) God, to make theſe important truths {till more I 
ſenſible, thews Daniel four dreadful beaſts who riſe fron WF a 
a vaſt fea, in which the four winds combat together u 
with fury; and, under theſe ſymbols, he repreſentsto e 
the prophet the origin, the characteriſtics, and fall WF P! 
of the ſour great empires, which are to govern tic WF ©: 
whole world ſuccefively. A dreadful, but too real WF © 
image ! For, empires riſe out of noiſe and contulton; e 
they ſubſiſt in blood and laughter; they exerciictncr WP tf! 
power with violence and cruelty; they think it glor- th 


© Ous to carry terror and deſolation into all places; but WF iu 
yet, in ſpite of their mmoſt efforts, they are ue, N 
to continual vicitiitudes, and unforeſeen deſtruction. 


3 


(e) The prophet then relates more particularly he 


character ofcachof thelc empires. After having reprc- WF ! 
ſented the empire of the Pabylonians under er dil 
mage of a lioneſs, and that of the Medes and Peri th 
under the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draus Bk 
the picture of the Grecian monarchy, by preient!g > do 
with ſuch of its characteriſtics, as it is more 111110 8 vi 
ately known by. Under the image of a ſpotted cv x 
pard, with four heads and four wings, he 11440 — 

(c) Dan. iv. 14. (% Ibid. vii. 2, 3. (e) Ibid. 4, 5.6 i " 

© Tt was at the deſire of theſe angels, that Nabuchodonoſor was di. 10 
ven from the ſociety of men to herd with wild beaſts, * 

38 Alexander, MF uu. 


| Seck. 7. 


Alexander, intermised with good and bad qualities; 
raſh and impetuous in his reſolutions, rapid in his con- 
queſts; flying with the ſwiftneſs of a bird of prey, 
Fruher than marching with the weight of an army 
E 1:Jen with the whole equipage of war; ſupported by 
© the valour and capacity of his generals, four of whom, 
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alter having aſſiſted him in conquering his empire, 
diride it among themſelves, 

% To this picture the prophet adds ellewhere new 
touches. He enumerates the order of the ſucceſſion of 
the kings of Perſia; he declares, in preciſe terms, that 
after the three firſt kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyles, and 
Darius, a fourth monarch will ariſe, who is Xerxes; 
and that he will exceed all his predeceſſors in power 
nd in riches; that this prince, puſted with the idea 


ol hisown grandeur, which ſhall have roſe to its higheſt 


pitch, will aſſemble all the people in his boundleſs do- 


| 2: 1njons, and lead them to the conqueſt of Greece. 
Bat as the prophet takes notice only of the march 


of this multitude, and does not rell us what {ucceis 
they met with, he thereby gives us pretty clearly to 
underſtand, that Xerxes, a ſoft, injudicious, and fear- 
ful prince, will not have the leaſt ſucceſs in any of his 


projects. 


(g) On the contrary, from among the Greeks in 


| queltion, attacked unſucceſsfully by the Perſians, there 
will ariſe a king of a genius and turn of mind quite 
| different from that of Xerxes; and this is Alez.21der 
| the Great, He ſhall be a bold, valiant monarch ; ke: 
hall ſucceed in all his enterprizes; he {hall exrend Jits 
| dominion far and wide, and ſhalt eſtablih an irre{itti- 
bie power on the ruins of the vanquiſhed nations: bur 


dt a time when he ſhall imagine himſelf to be mot. 
umly ſeated on the throne, he thall loſe his life, with 
nue regal dignity, and notleave any poſterity to ſucceed 


him in it. I his new monarchy, loſing on a ſudden the 


p.cndor and power for which it was fo renowned 


under Alexander, thall divide itſelf towards the four 


/) Dan. xi, 2. (g) Ibid. xi. 3, 4. 
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winds of heaven, From its ruins there ſhall ariſe na 
only four great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Aſia minor, 
and Macedon, but alſo ſeveral other foreigners, 
Barbarians, ſhall uſurp its provinces, and form King. 
doms out of theſe. | 

(9) In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet com. 
pleats the deſcription in {till ſtronger colours, the cha. 
racter, the battles, the ſeries of ſucceſſes, the riſe and 
fall of theſe two rival empires. By the image he give. 
of a powertul ram, having two horns of an unequal 
length, he declares that the firſt of theſe empires hall 
be compoſed of Perſians and Medes; that its ſtrength 
ſhall conſiſt in the union of theſe two nations; that 
the Perſians ſhall nevertheleſs exceed the Medes in au- 
thority ; that they ſhall have a ſeries of conqueſts, 
without meeting with any. oppoſition ; that they {hall 
firſt. extend them towards the weſt, by. ſubduing the 
Lydians, the provinces of Aſia minor and Thrace; 
that they {hall afterwards turn their arms towards the 
north, in order to ſubdue part of Scythia, and the 
nations bordering on the Caſpian ſea; in fine, that 


S > 2 
they ſhall endeavour to enlarge their dominious to- 


wards the ſouth, by ſubjecting Fgypt and Arabia; but 
that they ſhall not invade the nations of the eaſt, 

The monarchy of the Greeks 1s afterwards exhibi- 
ted to Daniel, under the ſymbol of a he-goat of pro- 
digious ſize; he perceives that the Macedonian army 
will march from the weſt, in order to invade the cm- 
pire of the Perſians ; that it will be headed by a war- 
rior famous for his power and glory ; that it will take 
immenſe marches in queſt of the enemy, even into 
the very heart of his dominions; that it ſhall adyance 
towards this enemy with ſuch rapidity, that it will 
ſeem only to ſkim the ground; that it will give this 
empire its mortal wound; entirely ſubvert it by re- 
peared victories, and deſtroy the double power of the 

erſians and Medes; during which not one monarch, 
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whether its _y or neighbour, ſhall give it the leaſt 
ſuccour. 

But as ſoon as this monarchy ſhall have roſe to its 
rcateſt height, Alexander, who formed its greateſt 
ſtrength, hall be ſnatched from 1 it; and then there 
will ariſe, towards the four parts of the world, four 
Grecian monarchies, which, though vaſtly interior to 
that of Alexander, will however be v ery conliderable, 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, 
than a ſeries of prophecics, all of them fo clear, ſo 
exact, and fo circumſtantial; prophecies, which 90 10 
far as to point out, that a prince ſhall die without 
leaving a K ingle ſucceſſor from among his on family, 
and that four of his generals will divide his empire be— 
teen them? But we mnſt pervie theſe prophecies in 
the ſeriptures themſelves. The Vulgate agrecs, a few 
places excepted, pretty nearly with the Hebrew „Which 
[ thall tranflate || agreea ble to the original tent. 

%) In the 417 year of the reign of Kin o HBelſhag zar, 

0 . appeared tinto ne, even 1 1240 me Daniel, after 
that which appeared unto me at the firſt. Aud gin in 
a viſion (and it came to paſs when 1, , twat I war 
at Shuſhan in the palace, Which is in the 2 ov!nce of E- 
wm) and I ſaw in a diſion, and I was by ie inen 
ef Ulai. Then T lifted up mine eyes, and ſeab, aud behold 
there flood before the river a RAM, which had two 
horns, and the two horus were High. l it one was F 1H er 
an the other, and the higher came up lajt. J {ew the 
ram puſhing weſtward, aid non tler 4, aid ü bent 
75 that no beaſts might ſtand be fore him, Weller Was 

lere any that could deliver oiit of his hand, but be did 
Acc ding to bis will, and became great. Aud as | Was 
wnlidering, behold, an be-goat cane 1 rom the weft, on 
lle face of the whole ear th; and toitched ot He &10Und ; 
md the goat had anotable horn between ois ei. And he 
came to the ram that had two H, which I bad ſeen 


(i) Dan. vin. 1, 8. | 
We have not followed Mr. Rollin's trenflation here, Believing it 
more proper to b make ule of our own verſion of the Bible. 
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ſtamding before the river, and ran unto him in the fwwy 
of his power. And I ſaw him come cloſe unto the ray, 
and he was moved with choler againſt him, ond , lite 
the ram, and brake his two horns, and there was jy 
power in the ram to ſtand before him, butt he caſt hin 
down to the ground, and ſtamped upon him ; and ihere 
was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand 

Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and whey he 
was ſtrong, the great horn was broken; and from itcame 
out four notable ones towards the four winds of hexven 

A great number of very important reflections miglt 
be made on the prophecics I have now repeated: hut 
theſe I ſhall leave to the reader's underſtanding and 
religion, and will make but one remark ; on which 
however I ſhall not expatiate ſo much as the ſub 
might deſerve. 

The Almighty preſides in general over all events 
which happen 1n the world ; and rules, with abſolute 
Iway, the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, 
and of all empires; but then he conceals the operi- 
tions of his wiſdom, and the wonders of his pro 
dence, beneath the veil of natural cauſes and ordinary 
events. All that profane hiſtory exhibits to Us, 
whether ſieves, or the conquetts of cities; battics 
won or loſt ; empires eftablithed or overthrown ; in al! 
theſe, Iſay, there appears nothing but what is human 
and natural: God ſeems to have no concern in thee 
things, and we ſhould be tempted to believe that he 
abandons men intirely totheir views, their talents, and 
their paſſions; if we, perhaps, except the Jewith ou 
on, whom he conſidered as his own peculiar people. 

Jo prevent our falling into a temptation fo repliy- 
nant to religion and even reaton itſelf, God breaks at 
every interval his ſilence, diſperſes the clouds which 
hide him, and condeſcends to dilcover to us the lecrct 
'prings of lüs providence, by canfing his prophets to 
torete! 1 long ſerics of years before the cvent, che 
fue he has prepared for the dif-rent nations. of the 
carth. IIx rceyeals to Danc! the order, the ſucceftion, 
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Ind the different characteriſtics of the four {hen em- 
pires to which he is determined to ſubject all the na- 
tions of the univerſe, vg. that of the Babylonians, 
of the Perſians and Medes, of the Greeks ; and, laſt- 
h, that of the Romans, 
lt is in che ſame view that he inſiſts, very ſtrongly, 

on the two molt famous conquerors that ever exiſted; 
| mean, Cyrus and Alexander, the one founder, the 
other deſtroyer of the powerful empire. of Perſia. He 
cauſes the former to be called by his name two hun- 
dred years before his birth; propheſies, by the mouth 
of Iaiah, his victories; and relates the ſeveral cir— 
cumſtances of the taking of Babylon, the like of 
which had never been ſeen before. On this occalion, 
he points out Alexander, by the month of Daniel, and 
alcribes ſuch qualities and characteriſtics as can agree 
with none but him, and which denote him as plainly 
az if he had been named. 

Theſe paſlages of ſcripture, in which God explains 
limtelf clearly, thould be conſidered as very preci- 
dus; and ſerve as ſo many keys to open to us the 


path to the ſecret methods by which he governs the 


worid, Theſe faint glimmerings of light, ſhould en- 
able a rational and religious man to {ce every thing 
elle clearly; and make him conclude, from what is 
| laid of the four great empires, cf Cyrus and Alexan- 
der, of Babylon and Tyre, that we onght to acknow- 
Kaze and admire, in the {evera! events of proiane 
biltory, God's perpetual care and regard for all men 
and all ſtates, whoſe deſtiny depends enurcly on his 
| vidom, his power, and his plcaſure. 

We may eaſily figure to durſelves the great joy and 
«flairation with which Alexander was tlled, upon 
bearing ſuch clear, ſuch circumſtantial and advanta- 
| gcous promiſes. Before he left Jerutalem, he atlem- 
bled the Jews, and bid them atk any favour whatſoe- 
ver. They anſwered, that their requeſt was, to be 
allowed to live according to the laws which their an- 
eeſtors had left them, and to be cxempr, the ſeventli 

year, 
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Pear, from their uſual tribute; and for this rea{, "Oy! 
caule they were forbid, by their laws, to ſow thei 5 0 
fields, and conſequently could have no harveſt. Alex, ep 
ander granted their requeſt ; and, upon the high. delel 
prieſt's beſeeching him to ſuffer the Jews, who lived this 1 
in Babylonia and Media, to live likcwiſe agreeahl: ſolut 
to their own laws, he alſo indulged them in this pa. he w 
ticular with the utmoſt humanity ; and faid further, of u 
that in caſe any of them would be willing to lerre ſoug 
under his ſtandards, he would give them leave to 90. W. 
low their own way of worſhip, and to obterve thc hold 
reſpective cuſtoms ; upon which offer great number; was 
» liſted themſelves. " foldi 
He was icarce come from Jeruſalem, but the Sama. he c 
ritans waited upon him with great pomp and ceremo- with 
ny, humbly entreating lum to do them alio the ho. tis, 
Nour to viſit their temple. As thete had ſubmiued Was 
voluntarily to Alexander, and ſent him ſuccours, they him 
zmagined that they deſerved his favour much more this 
than the Jews; and flattered themifelves that they ever 
ſhould obtain the lame, and even much greatcr in- {let 
dulgence. It was in this view they made the pompous the « 
proceihon above mentioned, in order to invite Ales- thoſe 
ander to their city; and the eight thouſand men they ing 1 
had ſent to ſerve under him, Joined in the As we u, 
made by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them W on v 
courteouſſy; but ſaid, that he was obliged to ma. ch G9: 
into Egypt, and therefore had no time to loſc; 0% Mp dn 
ever, that he would viſit their city at his return, in cale . l 
he had opportunity. They then belought him to cu. cong 
empt them from paving a tribute every {ſeventh year; on 
upon which Alexander aſked them, whether they v lere ande 
Jews? They made an amb!guous anſwer, Wl ich the ning 
King not having time to examine, he allo faſpendet dere 
this matter till his return, and immediately continued bein 
his march towards Gaza. | | riot. 
(7) Upon his arrival before that city, he found 1 city 


(i) Diod. I. 17. p. 526. Arrian. I. 2. P. 10x —103. C Curt. 'Y 
I. 4. c. 6. PFlut. in Alex. p. 679- | 78 unte 
provided 
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provided with a ſtrong garrifon, commanded by Be- 
© tis, one of Darius's cunuchs. This governor, who 
was a brave man, and very faithful to his ſovereign, 
delended it with great vigour againſt Alexander. As 
this was the only inlet or paſs into Egypt, it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for him to conquer it, and therefore 
he was obliged to beſiege it. But although every art 
of war was employed; notwithſtanding his foldiers 
fought with the utmoſt intrepidity, he was however 
forced to lie two months before it. Exalperated at its 
holding out ſo long, and his receiving two wounds, he 
was reſolved to treat the governor, the inhabitants and 


| ſoldiers with a barbarity abſolutely inexcuſable; for 


he cut ten thouſand men to pieces, and {old all thereſt, 
with their wives and children, for ſlaves. When Be- 


tis, who had been taken priſoner in the laſt athult, 


was brought before him, Alexander, inſtead of uſing 
him kindly, as his valour and fidelity juſtly merited, 
this young monarch, who otherwiſe eſteemed bravery 
even in an enemy, fired on that occaſion with an in- 
lolcnt joy, {poke thus to him: Betis, thou ſhalt not die 
the death thou deſiredſt. Prepare therefore to ſuffer all 
thoſe torments which revenge can invent. Betis, look- 
ing upon the King with not only a firm, but a haughty 
au, did not make tlie Jeaſt reply to his menaces; up- 
on which the King, more enraged than beiore at his 
diſdainful ſilence: O%% ve, ſaid he, I heſeech you, that 
dan arrogance. Has he blended the knee? has he {poke 
lit even 2 nich as one ſuiniſfſroe word? But I will 
| conquer this obſtinate ſileuce, and will force groals 

from him, if I can draw nothing elſe, At laſt, Alex- 
ander's || anger role to fury; his conduct uow begin- 
ung to change with his fortune; upon which be or- 
dered a hole to be made thro? his heels, when a rope 


being put through them, and this being tied to a cha- 


not, he ordered his ſoldiers to drag Betis round the 
city till he died. He boaſted his having imitated, on 


| ram deinde vertit in rabiem, jam tum peregrinos ritus nova ſube- 
dute fortuna, Quint. Curt, pe | 
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this occaſion, Achilles, from whom he was deſceqg. 
ed; who, as Homer relates, cauſed the dead hody gf 
Hector to be dragged, in the fame manner, round the 
walls of Troy; + as if a man ovght ever to pride him, 
ſelf for having imitated ſo ill an example. Both wer 
very barbarous, but Alexander was much more %, in 
cauſing Betis to be dragged alive; and for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe he had {erved his ſovercign with 
bravery and fidelity, by defending a city with which 
he had imruſted him; a fidelity, that ought to have 
been admired, and even rewarded, by an enemy, ra. 
ther than puniſhed in fo cruel a manner. 

He ſent the greateſt part of the plunder he found in 
Gaza, to Olympias, to Cleopatra his ſiſter, and to 
his friends. He alſo preſented Leonidas, his precep. 
tor, with five hundred quintals, (or hundred weight) 
of frankincenſe, and an hundred quintals of mvrrh; 
calling to mind a caution Leonidas had given hin 
when but a child, and which ſeemed, even at that 
time, to preſage the conqueſts this monarch had lately 
atchieved. For Leonidas, obſerving Alexander tike 
up whole handfuls of incenſe at a ſacrifice, and throw 
it into the fire, ſaid to him: Alexander, when vor (all 
have conquered the country which produces theſe ſpices, 
you then may be as profuſe of incenſe as you ples/e; 
but, till that day comes, be ſparing of what you Hud. 
The monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows: 
J.ſend you a large quantity of incenfe and myrrh, in . 
der that you may no longer be ſo referved and /pariis 
in your ſacrifices to the Gods. 

- (4k) As ſoon as Alexander had ended the fiege of G4 
Za, he left a garriſon there, and turned the whole power 


of his arms towards Egypt. In ſeven days marc! he. 


arrived before Peluſium, whither a great number d 
_ Egyptians had aſſembled, with all imaginable dt]1g;e1c, 
to recognize him tor their {overeign. 

(% A. 
Arrian. lib. 3. Pp 104-—-110. Plat, in Alex. p. 679 --681. 
Curt. lib. 4. c. 7 and 8. Juſtin, lib. 11. c. 11, 

+ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile, Horat, 


M. 3573- Ant. J. C. 331. Diod. lib. 17. p. 526 399 
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Ihe hatred theſe people bore to the Perſians was 
ſo great, that they valued very little who ſhould be 
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their king, provided they could but meet with a hero „ 
to reſcue them from the inſolence and indignity with :Þ 
ur | 


uhich themſelves, and thoſe who profeſſed their reli- 
gion, were treated. For, how falle ſocver a religion 
way be (and it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine one more 
abfurd than that of the Egyptians) ſo long as it conti- 
nes to be the eſtabliſhed religion, the people will not 
{fer it to be inſulted; nothing affecting their minds 
ſo ſtrongly, nor fring them to a greater degree. 
Ochus had cauſed their god Apis to be murdered, in a 
manner highly injurious to themſelves and their reli— 
gion; and the Perſians, to whom he had left the go- 
vernment, continued to make the ſame mock of that 
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E deity, Thus ſeveral circumſtances had rendered the 1 
perhians ſo. odious, that, pop Amyntas's coming a * 
little before with a handful of men, he found them [bf 

E prepared to join, and aſſiſt him in expelling the Per- BY 


1140S, 

This Amyntas had deſerted from Alexander, and 
emered into the fervice of Darius, He had command- 
ed the Grecian forces at the battle of Iſſus; and, hav- 
ing fed into Syria by the country lying towards Tri- 
E poll, with four thouſand men, he had there ſeized up- 
on as many vellels as he wanted, burnt the reſt, and 

immediately ſet fail towards the iſland of Cyprus, and 
Fatterwards towards Peluſium, which he took by ſur- 
prize, upon feigning that he had been honoured with 
acommiſhon from Darius, appointing him governor of 
Egypt, in the room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of 
las. As ſoon as he found himſelf poſſeſſed of this im- 
portant city, he threw off the maſk, and made public 
pretenſions to the crown of Egypt; declaring, that 
ce motive of his coming was, to expel the Perſians. 
Upon this, a multitude of Egyptians, who wiſhed for 
nothing fo earneſtly, as to free themſelves from theſe 
imupportable tyrants, went over to him. He then 
| arched directly for Memphis, che capital of the 
5 kingdom; 
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kingdom; when coming to a battle, he defeateqd t}, 
Perſians, and ſhut them up in the city. But, aſterh. 
had gained this victory, having neglected to keep |; 
ſoldiers together, they ſtraggled up and down in {car 
of plunder ; which the enemy ſeeing, they {allied gy 
upon ſuch as remained, and cut them to pieces, with 
Amyntas their leader. 

This event, ſo far from leſſening the averſion the 
Egyptians had forthe Perſians, increaſed it ſtill more, 
ſo that the moment Alexander appeared upon the fron. 
tiers, the people, who were all diſpoſed to receiye 
that monarch, ran in crowds to ſubmit to him. Hi; 
arrival, at the head of a powerful army, preſented 
them with a ſecure protection, which Amyntas could 
not afford them; and, from this conſideration, they 
all declared openly in his favour. Mazaus, who 
commanded in Memphis, finding it would be to 50 
purpoſe for him to reſiſt ſo triumphant an army; and 
that Darius, his ſovereign, was not in a condition to 
ſuccour him, he therefore ſet open the gates of tl 
city to the conqueror, and gave up eight hundred u- 
lents, about one hundred and forty thouſand pounds, 
aud all the King's furniture. Thus Alexander poſie: 
ſed himſelf of all Egypt, without meeting with the 
leaſt oppoſition. 

At Memphis he formed a deſign of viſiting the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. This temple was {1tuated 
in the midlt of the ſandy deſarts of Libya, and twelve 
days journey from Memphis. ( Ham, the ton ef 
Noah, firſt peopled Egypt and Libya after the food; 
and, when idolatry began to gain ground in the world 
lome time after, be was the chief deity of theſe tu 
countries in which his defcendants had continued. 4 
temple was built in his honour in the midſt of ric 
deſarts, upon a ſpot of pretty good ground, about t 
leagues (in) broad, which formed a kind of itand 
a ſea of ſand. It is he whom the Greeks call 4 

(!) Plin, lib. v. c. 9. (n) Forty Furlongs. ; 
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{upiter, * and the Egypiians Ahn. In proceſs of 
me theſe two names wers joined; and he was called 
G Tupiter- Ammon. : : 

| The motive of this journey, which was equaliy raſh 
and dangerous, Was owing to'a ridiculous vanity. Alex- 
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inder, having read in Homer, and other fabulous au— 
wors of antiquity, that moſt of their heroes were re- 
C preſented as ſons of ſome deity; and, as he himſelf 
vas defirous of paſling for an hero, he was determined 
to have ſome God for his father. Accordingly, he 
fed upon Jupiter-Ammon for this purpole, and be— 
gan by bribing the prieſts, and teaching them the 
part they were to act. 
E [t would have been to no purpoſe, had any one en- 
E deavoured to divert him from a deſign, which was 
great in no other circumſtances than the pride and Cx- 
traragance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with his 
victories, he had already begun to atiume, as Plutarch 
E obſerves, that character of tenaclouinels and imilesibi- 
Elity which will do nothing but command; witch can— 
not ſuffer advice, and much leſs bear oppotition; which 
E knows neither obſtacles nor dangers; which makes the 
be iutitul to conſiſt in impoſitbility ; in a word, which 
fancies itſelf able to force, not only enemies, but for- 
Etrelies, ſeaſons, and the whole order of nature; the 
uſual effect of a long ſeries of proſperities, which ſub- 
dues the ſtrongeſt, and makes them at length forget 
that they are men. We, ourſelves, have {cen a famous 
Et conqueror, who boaſted his treading in the ſteps of 
Alexander, carry further than he had ever done this 
kind of ſavage-heroiſm; and lay it down as a maxim 
Eto himſelf, never to recede from his reſolution. 
% Alexander therefore ſets out; and, going down 
from the river Memplus, till he came to the fea, he 
) A. M. 3673. Ant. J. C 337. 

For this reaſon the city of Egypt, which the ſcriptures || call 
| No. Ammon (the city of Ham) or of Ammon, is called by the Greeks 
Alle rexig, or the City of Jupiter. 
Jerem. xlvi. 25. Ezek. xxx. 15. Nahum ii. 8. 

Charles XII. King of Sweden. 
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coaſts it; and, after having paſſed Canopus, he ch. 
ſerves, oppolite to the ifland of Pharos, a ſpot le 
thought very well ſituated for the building of a city, 
He himfelf drew the plan of it, and marked out the 
ſeveral places where the temples and public ſquares 
were to be erected. For the building it, he employed 
Dinocrates the architect, who had acquired great re. 
patation by his rebuilding, at Epheſus, the temple of 
Diana, which Heroſtratus had burnt. This city he 
called after his own name, and it afterwards role to be 
the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, which 
was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one 
{de, and the Nile and the Red-ſca in its neighbour. 
hood, it drew all the traffic of the eaſt and welt ; and 
thereby became, in a very little time, one of the moſt 
flouriſhing cities in the univerſe. 

Alexander had a journey to go of ſixteen hundred 
ſtadia, or fourſcore French leagues, to the temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon ; and moſt of the way was through 
{andy deſarts. The {ſoldiers were patient enough tor 
the two firſt days march, before they arrived in the 
vaſt dreadful ſolitudes; but as ſoon as they found them. 
ſelves in vaſt plains, covered with ſands of a prodigious 
depth, they were greatly terrified, Surrounded, as 
with a ſea, they gazed round as far as their ſight could 
extend, to diſcover, if poſſible, ſome place that was in- 
habited; bur all in vain, for they could not perceive io 
much as a ſingle tree, nor the leaſt footiteps of any 


land that had been cultivated. To increaſe their cala- 


mity, the water, that they had brought in goat-lx'nz, 
upon camels, now failed; and there was not ſo much 
as a ſingle drop in all that ſandy deſart. They there. 
fore were reduced to rhe fad condition of dying alot 
with thirſt; not to mention the danger they weten, 
of being buriedunder mountains of ſand, that are tome: 
times raiſed by the winds; and which had formcTy 
deſtroyed fifty thouſand of Cambyſes's troops. Eu 
thing was by this time ſcorched to fo violent a degree, 
and the air become ſo hot, that the men A TRE 
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preathe; when, on a ſudden, whether by chance, ſay 
the hiſtorians, or the Immediate indulgence of heaven, 
© theſky was ſo compleatly overipread with thick clouds, 
that they hid the fun, witch was a great relief to the 
army; tho” they were ſtill in prodigious want of wa- 
ter. But the ſtorm having diicharged itielf ina violent 
nin, every ſoldier got as much as he wanted; and ſome 


had ſo violent a thirſt, that thev ſtood with their mouths | 


open, and catched the rain as it fell, The judicious 
reader knows what judgment he is to form of theſe 
| marvellous incidents, with: winch Ititonans have 
thought proper to embelliſh this relation. 

They were ſeveral days in croſſing theſe deſarts, 
and, upon their arriving near the place where the ora- 
cle ſtood, they perceived a great number of ravens fly- 
ing before the moſt advanced ſtandards. Theſe ravens, 


ſometimes, flew to the ground when the army marched 


Lowly; and, at other times, advanced forward, to 
ſerve them as guides, till they, at laſt, came to the 
| temple of the god. A vaſtly jurprizing circumſtance 
15, that although this oracle be fituated in the midſt of 
an almoſt boundleis ſolitude, it nevertheleſs is furround- 
ed with a grove, ſo very mady, that the ſun-beams 
| can ſcarce plerce it; not to mention that this grove or 
| wood is watered with {ſeveral tprings of freiu water, 
which preſerve it in perpetual verdure. It is related, 
that near this grove there is another, in the midſt of 
which is a fountain, called the water, or fountain of the 
ſun, At day- break it is lukc-warm, at noon cold; but 
in the evening it grows warmer inſenſibly, and at mid- 
night is botling hot; after this, as day approaches, it 
decreaſes in heat, and continuesthis viciſſitude for ever. 


The god, who is worthipped in this temple, i: not 


repreſented under the form-which painters and ſculptors 
generally give to gods; for he is made of emeralds, 
| and other precious ſtones, and, from the head to the 
| Jnavel, 5 a ram. The King being come into 
This paſſage in Quintus Curtius is pretty difficult, and is variouſ- 
| ly explained dy interpreters, 
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the temple, the ſenior-prieſt declared him to he t. 
lon of Jupiter; and aſſured, that the god himſelf}, 
{towed this name upon him. Alexander accepted! 
with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his father, . 
afterwards atked the prieſt, whether his father Jupiy 
had not allotted him the empire of the whole world 
To which the prieſt, who was as much a flatterer ast 
King was vain-glorious, anſwered, that he ſhould þ 
monarch of the univerie. At laſt, he enquired whe. 


222, 


ther all his father's murderers had been puniſhed; hi 


the prieſt replied, that he blaſphemed ; ihat his fathe 
was immortal; but that with regard to the murderer 
of Philip, they had all been extirpated ; adding, tha 
he ſhould be 1nvincible, and afterwards take his ſen 
among the deities. Having ended his ſacrifice, he of 
tered magnificent preſents to the god, and did not for 
get the prieſts, who had been ſo faithful to his intereſ. 
Swelled with the ſplendid title of the fon of Juy\ 
ter, and fancying himſelf raiſed above the human ſpe. 
cles, he returned from his journey as from a triumph, 
From that time, in all his letters, his orders and dc. 
crees he always wrote in the ſtyle following: (o) A 
LEXANDER, KING, soN OF JUPITER-AMMOY: 
in anſwer to which, Olympias, his mother, one day 
made a very witty remonſtrance in few words, by dt. 
ſiring him not to quarrel any longer with Juno. 
Whilſt Alexander prided himſelf withtheſe chimeras 
and taſted the great pleaſure his vanity made him con- 
ceive from this pompous title, every one derided hin 
in {ecret ; and ſome, who had not yet put on the yoke 
of abject flattery, ventured to reproach him upon that 
account; but they paid very dear for that liberty, © 
the ſequel will ſnew. Not ſatisfied with endeavourlty 
to paſs for the ſon of a god, and of being perſuaded, 
in caſe this were poſſible, that he really was ſuch, be 
himſelf would allo paſs for a god; till at laſt, Proc. 
dence having acted that part, of which ſhe was pleaſed 


(o) Varro apud A. Gel. I. 13. c. 4. 
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make him the inſtrument, brought him to his end, 
ad thereby levelled him with the reſt of mortals. 
Alexander, upon his return from the temple of ſu— 


$:icr-Ammon, being arrived at the Paltts Mareotis, 
hich is not far from the ifland of Pharos, made a 
iüt to the new city, part of which was now built. 

e took the beſt methods poſſible to people it, invit- 
g thither all forts of perſons, to whom he offered 
he moſt advantageous conditions. {p) He drew to it, 
mong others, a conſiderable number of Jews, by al- 
bowing them very great privileges; for, he not only 


eſt them the free exerciſe of their religion and laws, 
put put them on the ſame foot in every reſpect with 


the Macedonians, whom he lettled there. From 


hence he went to Memphis, where he ipent the 


F1nter, 


Varro obſerves, that at the time this King built A- 


Jexandria, the uſe of papyrus (for writing) was found 
In Egypt; but this I thall mention elfewhere. 
During Alexander's ſtay in Memphis, he ſettled 


the affairs of Egypt, ſuffcring none but Nacedomians 
to command the troops. He divided the country into 


Wiltrits, over each of which he appointed a leute- 


ant, who received orders from himſelf only; not 
thinking it ſafe to entruſt the general command of all 
the troops to ore ſingle perſon, in fo large and popu- 


lous a country. With regard to thecivil government, 


he inveſted one Doloaſpes with the whole power of it; 
bor, being deſirous that Egypt ſhould ſtill be governed 
by its antient laws and cuſtoms, he was of opinion 


that a native of Egypt, to whom they mult be fami- 


| 10 was fitter for that oflice than any toreigner what- 


To haſten the building of his new city, he appoint- 


ed Cleomenes inſpector over it; with orders tor him 
to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. But this 


Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who abuled kis 
(2) Joſeph. contra Appian. () Arrian. 1 3. p. 108 


110. Q. Curt. I. 4. c. 8. 
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authority, and oppreſſed the people with the utmot ind 
barbarity. prir 
DECT. VIII. Alexander, after his return from Egyy ow 
reſorves to go in purſuit of Darius. At his ſettiug : rf 
he hears of the death of that monarchs queen. ji; þ 
cauſes the ſeveral honours to be paid her which were 1 
due to her rank. He paſſes the Euphrates and Tigi, 5 . 
and comes up with Darius. The famnus baiti; f 4 
_ Arbela. - | One 
(r) A Lexander having ſettled the affairs of Egypt, and 
{et out from thence about ſpring-time, a the 
march into the eaſt againſt Darius. In his way thro MF his 
Paleſtine, he heard news which gave him great une. wit! 
ſinels. At his going into Egypt, he had appointed part 
Andromachus, whom he highly eſteemed, govern the 
of Syria and Paleſtine. Andromachus coming to 85 the 
maria to ſettle ſome affairs in that country, the S. him 
maritans mutinied; and ſetting fire to the houle in fte 
which he was, burnt him alive. It was very probable, hey 
that this was occaſioned by the rage with which tha: thel 
people were fired, at their having been denied the um bine 
privileges that had been granted the Jews, their che. 1 
mies. Alexander was highly exaſperated again{t them WF low: 
for this cruel action, and. accordingly he put to deat! 64 I 
all thoſe who had any hand in it, baniſhed the nt © n 
from the city of Samaria, ſupplying their room wi! WW © t] 
a colony of Macedonians, and divided the reſt of hit © t 
lands among the ſeus. * 
He made ſome ſtay in Tyre, to ſettle the varouw WF © b 
fairs of the countries he left behind him, and advai « f 
ced towards new conqueſts. «i 
He was ſcarce ſet ont, but an eunuch brought The 
word, that Darius's conſort was dead in ch1]d-bes. loup 
Hearing this, he returned back, and went into th! BF virt; 
tent of Syſigambis, whom he found bathed in text 
F 
(r) Diod J. 17. p. 530335. Arrian. I. 3. P. 111 127. Pie manu 
darch. in Alex. p. 661685. . Curt. I. 4. c. 9—16. Juſtin.“ . 
) A. M. 3674. Ant, J. C. add 


1 i. C. 142 — 14. 
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| and lying on the ground, in the midſt of the young 
princeflcs, who allo- were weeping; and near them 
the ſon of Darius, a child, * who was the more wor- 
| thy of compaſſion, as he was leſs ſenſible to evils, 
| which concerned him more than any other. Alexan- 
der conſoled them in ſo kind and tender a manner, as 
| plainly ſhewed that he himielt was deeply and ſincere- 
h altlicted. He cauſed her funeral oblequies to be per- 
formed with the utmoſt {plendor and magnificence. 
One of the eunuchs who tupcrintended the chamber, 
and who had been taken with the princeſſes, fled from 
the camp, and ran to Darius, whom he informed of 
bis conſort's death. The Perſian monarch was ſeized 
{ with the moſt violent ailliftion upon hearing this news, 
particularly, as he {ſuppoſed ſhe would not be allowed 
the funcral ceremomes due to her exalted rank. But 
the eunuch undeceived him on this occaſion, by telling 
him the honours which Alexander had paid his queen 
after her death, and the civilities he had always 
ſewn her in her life-time. Darius, upon hearing 
theſe words, was fired with ſulpicions of ſo horrid a 
kind, that they did not leave him a moment's quiet. 
Taking the eunuch aſide, he ſpoke to him as fol- 
| lows, © If thou doſt ſtill acknowledge Darius for thy 
lord and ſovereign, tell me, by the reſpect and ve- 
* neration thou owelt to that great ſplendor of || Mi- 
thres, which enlightens us, and to this hand which 
the King ſtretcheth out to thee ; tell me, I fay, whe- 
ther in bemoaning the death of Statira, I do not 
| ewail the leaft of her evils; and whether, as the 
> © tell into the hands of a young monarch, {ic did not 
* © firſt loſe her honour, and afterwards her life.“ 
The cunach, throwing himlelf at Darius's feet, be- 
© fought him not to think ſo mjuriouſly of Alexander's 
urtue; nor diſhonour his wife and ſiſter after her 


Ob id ipſum miſcrabilis, quod nondum ſentiebat calamitatem, 
maxima cx parte ad ipſum redundantem ©. Cart. | 
© | The Perftans worſhipped the ſun under the name of Mithres, 
= aid the moon under that of Mithra. HE % 
death - 
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death; and not deprive himſelf of the greateſt con. 
lation he could poſſibly have in his misfortunes, ig. 
to be firmly periuaded, that the prince, who had tri. 
umphed over him, was ſuperior to the frailties of other 
men; that he ought rather to admire Alexander, 3 
he had given the Perſian ladies much ſtronger proof 
of his virtue and continence, than he had given the 
Perſians themſelves of his valour. After this, he con. 
firmed all he had before ſaid by the moſt dreadful 
oaths and imprecations; and then gave him a part; 
cular account of what public fame related, concer. 
ning the wiſdom, temperance, and magnanimity of 
Alexander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his courtters 
were aſſembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, be 
broke into the following prayer: © Ye gods, who pre- 
& {de over the birthofmen, and who dihpoſe of kings 
* and empires, grant that, after having raicd the 
% fortune of Perſia from its dejected ſtate, | may 
« tran{mit it to my deſcendants with the {ame luſtte 
ce in which J received it; in order that, after Huing 
% triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge 
* the favours which Alexander has thewn in my ca- 


_ «© Jamity, to perions who, of all others, are 10! dear 


« tome: or, incaſe the time ordained by the fates1s 
at Jaſt come, or that it muſt neceſſarily happen 
« from the anger of the gods, or the ordinary vid 
« {itudes of human affairs, that the empire of Perin 
« muſt end; grant, great gods, that none but Alte 
ander may aſcend the throne of Cyrus.” 

In the mean time, Alexander having ſet out agen 


* 


his march, arrived with his whole army at 'Thaplacus, 


where he croſſed a bridge that lay croſs the Euphrs 
tes, and continued his journey towards the Jig, 
where he expected to come up with the enemy. Ut 
rius had already made overtures of pexe to 12 
twice; but finding at laſt that there was no hopes of 
their concluding one, unleſs he refigned the whole 
empire to him, he therefore prepared himſelf agen 

| 707 
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for battle. For this purpoſe, he aſſembled in Baby- 
jon an army half as numerous again as that of Iſſus, 
and marched it towards Nineveh: his forces covered 
1ll the plains of Meſopotamia. Advice being brought 
that the enemy was not far off, he cauſed Satropates, 
colone] of the cavalry, to advance at the head of a 
thouſand choſen horle; and hkewiſe gave fix thou- 
ſand to Mazæus, governor of the province; all who 
were to prevent Alexander from crofling the river, 
and to lay waſte the country through which that mo- 
narch was to paſs : but he arrived too late. | 
Of all the rivers of the eaſt, this is the moſt rapid; 
and not only a great number of rivulets mix in its 
waves, but thoſe alſo drag along great ſtones ; ſo that 
it is named Tigris by reaſon of its prodigious rapidity, 
an arrow being fo called in the Perſian tongue. Alex- 
ander founded thoſe parts of the river which were 
fordable, and there the water, at the entrance, came 
up to the horſes bellies, and in the middle to their 
breaſts. Having drawn up his infantry in the form 
of a half-moon, and poſted his cavalry on the two 
wings, they advanced to the current of the water 
with no great difficulty, carrying their arms over their 
heads. The King walked on foot among the infantry, - 
and was the firſt who appeared on the oppoſite ſhore, 
where he pointed out with his hand the ford to the 
ſoldiers; it not being poſſible for him to make them 
hear him. But it was with the greateſt difficulty the 
kept themſelves above water, becauſe of the flippert- 
nels of the ſtones, and the imperuc:ity of the {tream. 
Such ſoldiers as not only carried their arms, but their 
cloaths alſo, were much more fatigued ; for theſe he- 
ing unable to go forward, were carried into whirl- 
pools, unleſs they threw away their burdens. At the 
lame time, the greater number of cloaths floating up 
and down, beat away the burdens of ſeverals; and, as 
every man endeavoured to catch at his own things, 
they anngyed one another more than the river did. 
i: was to no purpoſe that the King commanded mes 
85 Wit 
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with a loud voice, to ſave nothing but their ams the 
and aſſured them, that he himſelf would compen(;; WF ged, 
their other loſles; for not one of them would lite; cart 
to his admonitions or orders, ſo great was the noi RE (tar: 
and tumult. At laſt, they ail pailed over that hn coul 


of the ford where the water was ſhalloweſt, and e chat 
{ſtream leſs impetuous, recovering however ut : FE mar 
{mall part of their baggage. % mal 


It is certain, that this army might eaſily have been “ lis 
cut to pieces, had they been oppoled by a general who BF Th 


dared to conquer; that is, who made ever ſo little op. ben 
polition to their paſſage. Bur Mazæus, who might {WF fumm 
eaſily have defeated them, had he come up when they {MW comn 
were croſling the river in diſorder and confuſion, dd N beſt 
not arrive till they were drawn up in battle-array. 4% what 
like good fortune had always attended this Prince hi. WW very 
therto, both when he paſſed the Granicus, in ſight af but, 

ſo prodigious a multitude of horſe and foot, who wait. conte 
ed his coming on the {hore; and allo in the rocks of the { 


Cilicia, when he found the paſſes and ftraights quite WW Perl! 
open and defenceleſs, where a {mall number of troops 
might have checked his progreſs. This circumſtance 
may leſſen our ſurprize at that exceſs of boldns, 
which was his peculiar characteriſtic, and which pet. 
petually prompted him to attempt blindly the greatel: 
dangers; ſince, as he was always fortunate, he never 
once room to ſuſpect himſelf guilty of raihneſs. 
The King, having encamped two days near the r- 
ver, commanded his ſoldiers to be ready for marching 
on the morrow; but about nine or ten in the evening, 
the moon firſt loſt its light, and appeared afterward 
quite ſullied, and, as it were, tin&tured with blood. 


Now as this happened juſt before a great battle wa MF lan 
going to be fought, the doubtful ſucceis of which filled WF cal 
the army with ſufficient diſquictude; they were fit ee 


ſtruck with a religious awe, and being afterwards tell 
ed with fear, they cricd out, © That heaven dilplayed 


. } Audaciz quoque, qua maxime viguit, ratio minui poteſt; quia nun- 
quam in difcrimen venit, an temere feciſct. ©. Curt. 1 
| | « the 
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the marks of its anger; and that they were drag- 
B+: ved, againſt the will of it, to the extremities of the 
„ carth; that rivers oppoſed their paſſage; that the 
ee ſtars refuſed to lend their uſual light; and that they 
could now fee 3 but delerts and ſolitudes; 
that, merely to ſatisty 


the ambition of one man, ſo 
« many thouſands ſhed their blood; and that for a 


man who contemned his own country, diſowned 


his father, and pretended to pals for a god.” 


Theſe murmurs were riſing to an open inſurrection, 


when Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, 
ſummoned the officers of the army into his tent, and 
E commanded ſuch of the Egyptian ſoothſayers as were 
E beſt ſkilled in the knowledge of the ſtars, to declare 


© what they thought of this phænomenon. Theſe knew 


© very well the natural cauſes of eclipſes of the moon; 
© but, without entering into phyſical enquiries, they 


contented themſelves with {aying, that the ſun was on 


© the fide of the Greeks, and the moon on that of the 


Perſians ; and that, whenever it ſuffered an eclipſe, it 


always threatened the latter with ſome grievous cala- 
E mity, whereof they mentioned ſeveral examples, all 


e fo 


E which they gave as true and indiſputable. Superſtition | 
has a ſurpriſing aſcendant over the minds of the vul- 
gar. How headſtrong and inconſtant ſoever they may 
be, yet if they are once {truck with a vain image of 
religion, they will ſooner obey ſoothfayers than their 
Leaders. The anſwer made by the Egyptians being 
| Ulperſed among the folders, it revived their hopes 
and courage. 


The King, purpoſely to take advantage of this ar- 


dur, began his march after midnight. On his right 


TH 


| hand Jay the Tigris, and on his left the mountains 
called Gordyai. At day-break the ſcouts, whom he 


bad ſent to view the enemy, brought word that Da- 
ius was marching towards him; upon which, hetmme- 
4 lately drew up his forces in battle- array, and ſet him- 
el at their head. However, it was afterwards found 
dat they were only a detachment of a thouſand horſe 


that. 


IN 


that was going upon diſcoveries, and which ſoon . 
tired to the main army. Nevertheleſs, news 9 
brought the King, that Darius was now but an hy, 
dred and fifty || ſtadia from the place where the 
then were. | | 
Not long before this, ſome letters had been inte. 
cepted, by which Darius ſollicited the Grecian {| 
ders either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing cy 
reflect ſo great an odium on the memory of this prince, 
as an attempt of that kind; an attempt ſo abject aud 
black, and more than once repeated. Alexander i; 
in doubt with himſelf, whether it would be proper fo 
him to read theſe letters in a full aſſembly, relying « 
much on the affection and fidelity of the Greeks, 2 
on that of the Macedonians. But Parmenio difſuadel 
him from it; declaring that it would be dangers 
even to awake ſuch thoughts in the minds of ſoldiers; 
that one only was ſufficient to ſtrike the blow; and 
that avarice was capable of attempting the moſt end. 
mous crimes. The King followed this prudent coun. 
ſel, and ordered his army to march forward. 
Although Darius had twice ſued in vain for peace, 
and imagined that he had nothing to truſt to but li: 
arms; nevertheleſs, being overcome by the advants 
geous circumſtances which had been told him concern- 
ing Alexander's tenderneſs and humility towards his 
family, he diſpatched ten of his chief relations, who 
were to offer him freſh conditions of peace more ad- 
vantageous than the former; and to thank him lor the 
kind treatment he had given his family. Darius had, 
in the former propoſals, given him up all the provit- 
ces as far as the river Halys; but now he added the 
ſeveral territories ſituate between the Helleſpont and 
the Euphrates, that is, all he already poſſeſſed. 4 
lexander made the following anſwer : © Tell vour b. 
« yereign, that thanks, between perſons who make 
war againſt each other, are ſuperſluous, and that 
“jn cafe I have behaved with clemency towards Jus 
| Seven or eight leagues, 
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Be family, it was for my own fake, and not for his; 1 
in conſequence of my own inclination, and not to 3.4 
pleaſe him. To inſult the unhappy, 1s a thing to Win 
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Bi me unknown. I do not attack either priſoners or 
women, and turn my rage againſt {uch only as are 
Es armed for the fight. Did Darius ſue for peace in a 
Ec {ncere view, Ithen would debate on what is to be 


- 
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— 
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„done; but ſince he ſtill continues, by letters and by l 
„ money, to {pirit up my ſoldiers to betray me, and BY 
Ee my friends to murder me, I thereforc am deter- 79 
g mincd to purſuc him with the utmoſt vigour; and * 
& that not as an enemy, but a poiſoner and an aſſaſ- 5 13 
in. It indeed becomes him, to offer to yield up to j "YN 
me what I am alrcady poſſeſſed of! Would he be a. 
. iatisfied with ranking himſelf as ſecond tome, with- 7 
EF gut pretending to be my equal, I poſlibly might 4 
then hear him. Tell him, that the world will not 1 


„ permit two ſums, nor two ſovercigns Let hin there- 
K fore chuſe, either to {urrender to-day, or fight me 
E to-morrow, and not to flatterhimiclt with the hopes | 
© of obtaining better ſucceis than he has hitherto i 
had.“ Darius's propoſals are certainly not reafo- | 
Enable; but then, 1s Alexander's anſwer much more 
Wo? In the former we bchold a prince, who is not yet 
Wenlible of his own weaknels, or, at leaſt, who can- 
Pot prevail with himſelf to own 1t; and in the latter, 
e ee a monarch quite intoxicated with hi- good for- 
une, and carrying his pride to ſuch an excels of folly, 
i not to be parallelled : The wor ld will not permit 
ww fi, nor two ſovereighs. It this be greatneſs, and 
mot pride, I do not know what can ever deſerve the 
patter name, The ambaſſadors having leave to de- 
part, returned back, and told Darius that he muſt 
mow prepare for battle, The latter pitched his camp 
Near a village called Gaugamela, and the river Bume- 
Ba, in a plain at a conſiderable diſtance from Arbela. 
Ile had before levelled the {pot which he pitched up. 
gon tor the field of battle, in order that his chariots 
pud cavalry might have full room to move in; recol. 
Vor. VI. A lecting, 
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Seck 
lecting, that his hohting in the ſtreights of Cih. | 
cia had loſt him the battle ſought there. At the [ung ol 
time, he had prepared || crows feet to annoy the ene. * 
my's horſe. mou 

Alexander, upon ing this: news, continued ſour -w4 
d1ys in the place he then \ was, to reſt his army, and ip 1 
ſurcounded his camp with trenches and palifades; . 
he was determined to leave all his baggage, and the 0 
uſcleſs ſoldiers in it, and march the remainder again to 
the enemy, with no other cquipage than the ar ms they 2 


carried. Accordingly, he ſet out about nine in the Lew 
evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break; who, 


10 fl 
upon tjus advice, had drawn up his army in order of hae 
battle. Alexander alſo marched in battle-array ; for vt 
both armies were within two or three leagues of each he 
other. When he was arrived at the mount ains, where n 
he could diſcover the enemy's whole army, he halt hs 
ed; and, having aſlembled his general officers, as wel * 
Macedonians 4s ſoreigners, he debated whether ther * N 
mould engage immediarely, or pitch their campintha in th 
place. The latter opinion being followed, beca a0 ed it A 
was judged proper for them to view the field of l- 7 
and the manner in which the enemy was Mee 1p, r 
the army encamped! in the fame order in which it H A 
marched; during which Alexander, at the head of his ate! 
infantry, hghtly armed, and his royal reginent, i con 
mar ched round the plain in which the battic was to the | 
be fought. t E the | 

Being returned, he aſſembled his genera) oflicers 2 Wi teri: 
ſecond time, and told them, that there was no oc. less 
ſion for his making a fpeech, becauſe their courage greae 
and great actions were alone {ufſicient to excite then ne 


to glory; that he defired them only to repre{cvt 0 vain, 
the ſoldiers, that they were nqt to fight, on this o. uh 


caſion, for Phœnicla Or E gypt, but for all Aſia, hid ra, a 
would be poſſeſled by him 1 who ſhould conquer; anden 
of thi 


crous feet is an inſtrument compoſed of iron ſpikes. Se. cr2) of Wa 
theſe are laid in fields through which the cavalry is to march, in or Out { 


der that they may run into the horles ect, 0 
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that, after having gone through ſo many provinces, 
and left behind them ſo great a number of rivers and 
mountains, they could {ecure their retreat no other- 
| wife than by gaining a compleat victory. After this 
ſpeech, he ordered them to take ſome repole. 

It is ſaid, that Parmenio adviſed him to attack the 
enemy in the night-time, alledging, that they might 
caſily be defcated, 11 fallen upon by {urprize, and in 
the dark; but the King anſwered, ſo loud that all pre- 
ſent might hear him; that it did not become Alexan- 
der to {teal a victory, and thereiore lic was reivived 
to fight and conquer in broad day-light. This was a 
| haughty, but, at the ſame time, a prudent answer; 
© for, it was running great hazard, to fall upon fo nu— 
merous an army in the nigli-time, and in an unknown 
country. Darius, fearing he ſhould be attacked at un- 
awares, becauſe he had not intrenched himſelf, ob- 
liged his ſoldiers to continue the whole night under 
arms, which proved of the hipheit prezudice to him 
in the engagement. 

Alexander, who in inc Cris Of affalrs uſcd always 
to conſult ſoothfayers, obſerving, very exactly, what- 
ever they enjoincd, in order to obtain the fav our of 
the gods, finding himſeif upon the point of figlitipg a 
battle, the ſucceſs of which wos to give empire to the 

conqueror, ſent for Ariſtander, in whom je repoicd 
lie greateſt confidence. He then fut himſelf up with 
dhe ſoothſayer, to make ſome ſecret ſacrifices; aud af- 
| terwards offered up victims to || Fear, which hie doubt- 


leis did to. prevent his army from being ſcized with + 


| dread, at the fight of the formidable army of Darius, 
Ihe toothſayer, dreſled in his veſtments, holding ver- 
Van, with his head veiled, firſt repeated the Prayers 
which the King was to addreſs td Jupiter; to Miner— 
n, and to Victory. Ihe whole being ended, Alex- 
ander went to bed, to repoſꝭ Hñimſelf the remaining part 
of the night. As he revolved in his mind, not with— 
ot ſome emotion, the conſequence of the battle, 
| We muſt read in Plutarch 42% inſtead of SY. 
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which was upon the point of being fought, he could pot 
ſleep immediately. But his body being opprefled, in 
a manner, by the anxiety of his mind, Re lept found. 
ly, the whole night, contrary to his uſual cuſtom; 
io that when his generals were aſſembled at day-breg 
before his tent, to receive his orders, they were 
greatly ſurprized to find he was not awake; upon 
which, they themſelves commanded the folders tg 
take ſome refreſhment. Parmenio having at last a. 
waked him, and feeming ſurprized to find him in 0 
calm and tweet a ſleep, juſt as he was going to fata 
battle, in which his whole fortune lay at ſtake : Hm 
could it be poſſible, ſaĩd Alexander, for us not to b2 calm, 
ſince the enemy is coming to deliver himſelf into on Han 
Immediately he took up his arms, mounted his horſe, 
and rode up and down the ranks; exhorting the 
troops to behave gallantly, and, if poſſible, to {urpa 
their antient fame, and the glory they had hitherto 
acquired. Soldiers, on the day of a battle, imagine 
they {ce the fate of the engagement painted in the tace 
f INC gengral. AS for Alexander, lie hnad never ip. 
peared fo calm, ſo gay, nor ſo reſolutc. The {erenity 
and ſecurity which they obſerved in him, were in 2 
manner ſo many aſſurances of the victory. 
There was a great difference between the two r. 


mies with reſpedt to numbers, but much more {o with 


regard to courage. That of Darius conſiſted at g lealt 
of ſix hundred thouſand foot, and forty thouſand horle; 
and the other of no more than forty thouſand foot, 
and ſeven or eight thouſand horſe: but the latter 
was all fire and ſtrength; whereas on the fide of the 
Perſians, Tt was 4 prodigious aſſemblage of men, not 
of ſoldiers; || an empry phantom rather than a real 
army. 

Boch ſides were diſpoſed in very near the ſame array. 
The forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry 


$ According to ſeveral hiſtorians, it amounted to upwards of 2 mult 
on of men | | 
Nomina verius quam auxilia. Q. Curt. 
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on the two wings, and the infantry in the middle; 
| the one and the other being under the particular con- 
duct of the chiefs of each of the. different nations that 
| compoſed them; and commanded, in general, by the 
| principal crown-ofticers. The front of the battle 
(under Darius) was covered with two hundred chariots, 
armed with ſcythes, and with fifteen elephants, that 
king taking his poſt in the center of the firſt line. 
heſides the guards, which were the flower of his forces, 
he alſo had fortified himſelf with the Grectan infantry, 
whom he had drawn up near his perſon; believing this 
body only capable of oppoling the Macedonian pha- 
E lanx. As his army ſpread over a much greater {pace 
+ of ground than that of the enemy, he intended to 
| firround, and to charge them at one and the fame 
time, both in front and tiank. 

But Alexander had guarded againſt this, by giving 
orders to the commanders of the {ccond line, that in 
caſe they ſhould be charged behind, to face about to 
that fide 3 or elſe to draw up their troops in form of a 
gibbet, and cover the wings, in cafe the enemy ſhould 
charge them in flank. He had poſted, in the front of 
his firſt line, the greateſt part of his bow-men, fling- 
ers, hurlers of javelins, in order that theſe might make 
head againſt the chariots armed with ſcythes; and 
frighten the horſes, by diſcharging at them a ſhower 
| of arrows, javelins and {tones. Thoſe who led on the 
E wings, were ordered to extend them as wide as poſ- 
ſible; but in ſuch a manner, as not to weaken the 
main body. As for the baggage and the captives, 
| among whom were Darivs's mother and children, they 
nere left in the camp, under a {mall guard. Parme- 
mio commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, 
ad Alexander the right. | | 
When the two armies came in view, Alexander, 
vho had been ſhewn the ſeveral places where the crows 
feet were hid, extended more and more, towards the 
ght to avoid them; and the Perſians advanced for- 
| | Bans . ward 
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ward in proportion. Darius, being afraid leſt the Ma. 
cedonans ould draw him from the ſpot of ground! 
had levelled, and carry him into another that y; 
rough and aneven, commanded the cavalry in his le 
wing, which ſpread much farther than that of the ee. 
my's right, to march right forward, aud wheel-ahgu 
upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent them {roy 
extending their troops further. Then Alexander gi, 
patched againſt them the body of horſe in his ſervice 
comma:det by NIcnidas; but, as theſe were not able 
to make head againſt the enemy, becaule of their pro. 
digious numbers, he reinforced them with the Px. 
neans, whom Arctas commanded, and with the {. 
reign cavaliy *. Beſides the advantage of numbers 
they had that allo of their coats of mail, which iccured 
themielves, and their horſes much more. Alexander, 
cavalry was prodigiouſly annoyed: however, they 
marched to the charge with great bravery, nd d 
laſt put them to flight. | 

Upon this, the Perſians oppoſed the chariots armed 
with ſcythes againſt the Macedonian phalanx, in or- 
der to break it; but with little ſucceſs. The note 
which the ſoldiers, who were I:ghtly armed, made, 
by ftriking their ſwords againſt their bucklers, an! 
the arrows which flew on all ſides, f:tghted the lors 
and made a great number of them turn back again 
their own troops. Others, layiug held of the ons 
bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to pirces 
part of the chariots drove between the battalions, 
which opened to make way for them, as they had 
been ordered to do, by which means they did le 
or no EXCCUION. 

Alexander, {eeing Darius ſet his whole army in me 
tion in order to charge him, employed a ſtratagemte 
encourage lis ſoldiers. When the battle was at the 
hotteſt, and the Macedon!ans were in the great 
danger, Ariſtander, the foothfayer, clothed in [us 


e 


* Some relete that the Barbarians gave way at firſt, but Oon fe- 
turned to the charge. 
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white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advances among the combatants as he had been inſtruct» 
Jed by the King; and, crying that he ſaw an eagle 
hovering over Alexander's head (a ſure omen of vic- 
Etory) he ſhewed, with his finger, the pretended bird 
to the ſoldiers; who relying upon the {tncerity of the 
ſoothlayer, fancied they allo ſaw it; and thereupon 
renewed the attack with greater chearfulneſs and ar- 
© Jour than ever. Then the King perceiving that Aretas 
(after having charged the cavalry, and put them into 
diforder, upon their advancing to ſurround his right 
Ewing) had begun to break the foremoſt ranks of the 
main body of the Barbarian army; he marched after 
Arctas, with the flower of his troops, when he quite 
broke the enemy's left wing, which had already be- 
gun to give way; and without purfuing the forces 
which he had thrown into ditorder, he wheeled to the 
left, in order to fall upon the body in winch Darius had 
poſted himiclt, The preſence of the two Kings inſpired 
both ſides with new vigour. Darius was mounted on 
2 Chariot, and Alexander on horicback; both ſur- 
rounded with their braveſt officers and ſoldiers, whoſe 
only endeavour was to {ave the lives of their reſpective 
princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle was 
ob{tinace and bloody. Alexander having wounded 
Durius's equerry will} a javelin, the Perſians, as well 
as the Macedonians, imagined that the King was 
killed; upon which the former, breaking aloud into 
© the molt diſmal tounds, the whole army was ſeized 
with the greateſt conſternation. The relations of Da- 
nus, who were at his left hand, fled away with the 
guards, and ſo abandoned the chariot ; but thoſe who 
were at his right, took him into the center of their 
body. Hiſtorians relate, that thts prince, having 
drawn his ſcimitar, reflected, whether he ovgbt not to 
lay violent hands upon himtelf, rather than |y in an 
Aienominious manner; but perceiving from his cha- 
Hot that his foldiers ſtill fought, he was athamed to 
 lorſake chem; and, as he was divided between . 
* an 
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and deſpair, the Perſians retired inſenſibly, and thin; 
ned their ranks ; when it could no longer be called; 
battle, but a ſlaughter. Then Darius, turning about hi 
chariot, fled with the reſt; and the conqueror was non 
wholly employed in purſuing him. | 
 Whilft all this was doing in the right wing of the 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubt]. 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in oreat 
danger. A detachment of the Perlian, Indian and 
Parthian horſe, which were the beſt in all the Perſian 
army, having broke through the infantry on the left 
advanced to the very baggage. The moment the cap. 
tives ſaw them arrive in the camp, they armed them. 
ſelves with every thing that came firſt to hand, and, 
reinforcing their cavalry, ruſhed upon the Macedoni. 
ans, who were now charged both before and behind, 
They, at the fame time, told Syſigambis, that Darius 
had won the battle (for this they believed: ) that the 
whole baggage was plundered, and that the was non 
going to recover her liberty. But this princels, who 
was a woman of great wiidom, though this news 2 
fected her in the ſtrongeſt manner, could not cadg 
give credit to it; and being unwilling to cxalperate, 
by too haſty a joy, a conqueror, who had treated her 
with ſo much humanity, the did not diſcover the cat 
emotion; did not once change countenance, nor let 
drop a ſingle word; but in her uſual poſture, calmly 
waited till the event ihonld denounce her fate. 
Parme nio, upon the firſt report of this attack, had 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Alexander, to acquaint him 
with the danger to which the camp was expoſed, aud 
to receive his orders. © Above all things, ſaid the 
« prince, let him not weaken his main body; lethum 
« not mind the baggage, but apply himſelf wholly 
* the engagement; for victory will not only reitorets 
our own poſſeſſions, but alto give thoſe of the enemy 
« into our hands.” The general officers, who con 


manded the infantry which formed the center oft 


ſecond line, ſeeing the enemy were going: to maxt 
mw 5 then. 
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themſelves maſters of the camp and baggage, made a 
half. turn to the right, iu obedience to the orders which 
had been given; and fell upon the Perſians behind, 
many of whom were cut to pieces, and the reſt obli- 


| ved to retire ; but, as theſe were horſe, the Macedo- 1 
nian foot could not follow them. 54 
Soon after, Parmenio hiniſelf was expoſed ro much 1 
greater peril. Mazæus, having ruſted upon him with bf 
all bis cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, and 4 


* OR 


began to ſurround them. Immediately Parmenio ſent 
Alexander advice of the danger he was in; declaring, 
that in caſe he were not Immediately ſuccoured, it 
would be impoſſible for him to keep his foldiers toge- l 
ther. The prince was actually purſuing Daus, and, 1 1 
fancying he was almoſt come up with him, rode with 18 
| the utmoſt ſpeed. He flattered himſelf, that he ſhould - 
© abſolutely put an end to the war, in caſe he could 
| but ſeize his perſon. But, upon this news, he turned 
| about, in order to ſuccour his left wing; inndderingy. 
with rage, to ſee his prey and victory torn in this 
manner from him; and complaining againſt fortune, 
for having favoured Darius more in his flight, than 
© himſelf in the puriuit of that monarch. | 
| Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horſe, 
| who had plundered the baggage; all which were re- 
| turning in good order, and retiring back, not as ſol- 
diers who had been defeated, but almoſt as if they had 
gained the victory. And now the battle became more 
obſtinate than before; for, the Barbarians marchin 
© cloſe in columns, not in order of battle, but that © 
2 march, it was very difficult to break through them; 
and they did not amuſe themſelves with throwing ja- 
velins, nor with wheeling- about, according to their 
uſual cuſtom 3 but man engaging againſt man, each 
did all that lay in his power to unhorſe his enemy. 
Alexander loft threeſcore of his guards in this attack. 
| Hephzſtion, Crenus, and Menidas, were wounded in 
n; however, he triumphed on this occaſion, and an 
3 the 
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the Barbarians were cut to pieces, except ſuch as for. 
ced their way through his ſquadron, 

During this, news had been brought Mazzus that 
Darius was defeated ; upon which, being greatly a. 
larmed and dejected by the ill ſucceſs of that monarch, 
though the advantage was entirely on his fide ; he 
ceaſed to charge the enemy, who were now in (lifer. 
der, ſo briſkly as before. Parmenio could not cou. 
ceive how it came to paſs, that the battle, which be. 
fore was carried on ſo warmly, ſhould flacken on aud. 
den: however, like an able commander, who 1ize; 
every advantage, and who employs his utmoſt endca. 
vours to inſpire his ſoldiers with freſh vigour, he ob. 
ſerved ta. them, that the terror which ſpread through. 
out the whole army, was the forerunner of their d. 
feat; and fired them with the notion how glorious i: 
would be for them to put the laſt hand to the victory, 
Upon his exhortations, they recovered their former 
hopes and bravery ; when transformed into dither 
men, they gave their horſes the rein, and charged the 
enemy with fo. much fury, as threw them into the 
greateſt diſorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander 
came up that inſtant ; and, overjoyed to find the ſcale 
turned in his favour, and the ene my entirely defeated, 


he renewed (in concert with Parmenio) the purſut WW *» 
of Darius. He rode as far as Arbela, where he fan- 
cied he ſhould come up with that monarch and all hs 


baggage ; but Darius had only juſt paſſed by it, ant e 
left his treaſure a prey to the enemy, with luis bow Wh 
and ſhicld. | 5 
Such was the ſucceſs of this famous battle, Which 
gave empire to the conqueror. According to Arriuv, Wh * 
the Perſians loſt three hundred thouſand men, betives WF © 
thoſe who were taken priſoners ; which, at leaft, 154 
proof that the loſs was very great on their fide. That 
of Alexander was very inconſiderable, he not loting, . 
according to the laſt- mentioned author, twelve hun- 
dred men, moſt of whom were horſe. (5) This en 
) A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C. 330. 1 
ä gagement 
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gigement was fought 3 in the month of $ Occober, 
"out the ſame time, two years before, that the battle 
of Ius was fought. As Gaugamela in Aſſyria, the {pot 
where the two armies engag red, was a {mall place, of 
rery little note, this was called the battle of Arbela, 
that city being nearelt to the ſield of battle. 


Sycr. IX. Alexander poſſeſſes bimſeif of Arbela, Baby- 
F lon, Sufa, Poi fepoils ; and finds immenſe riches in 
thoſe cities. In the heat of drinking he ſets fire to the 
| 7 lac E of Pos ſe polis . 
% A Lexander's firſt care, after his obtaining the 
victory, was to offer magnificent {act ifices to 
the gods by way of thankſgiving. He afterwards re- 
| warded uch as had ſignalized themſelves remarkably 
in battle; beſtowed riches upon them with a very li- 
beral hand, and gave to each of them houſes, em- 
| ployments and governments. But, being deſirous of 
espreſſing more particularly his gratitude to the 
| Greeks, for having appointed him generaliſſimo againſt 
| the Perſians, he gay e orders for aboliſhing the ſeveral 
| tyranmical ;nſticutions that had flarted up in Greece; 
tat the cities thould he reſtored to their liberties, and 
| all their rights and privileges. He wrote par ticularly 
0 the Platz ans, declaring,that it was his defire their 
ay ſhould be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and bravery 
| by which their anceſtors had diſtinguithed them- 


% He alſo {cnt part of the ipoils to the people of Cro- 
bonn in Italy; to honour, though io many years after, 

te good— will and courage of Phayllus the champion, 
2 native of their country „vl, (whilſt war was carry- 
ing ON between the Medes, and when all the reſt of 


in Alex. p. 685-—668. Quint. Curt. I. 5. c. 1—7. Jultin. I. 11. 
c. 14, 


0 Herodotus relates this hiſtory in very few words, 1: 8. c. 47. 


$ The month called by the Greeks Pocdtemien, anſwers partly to 
our month of October. 


the 


elycs, in defending che common libertics of Greece. 


(t) Diod. I. 17. p. 538-- 540. Arrian. I. 3. p. 127 1733. Plut. 
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the Greeks that were ſettled in Italy had abandony 
the true Grecians, imagining they were entirely yy, 
done) fitted out a galley at his own expence, a0 
ſailed to Salamis, to partake of the danger to hi 
his countrymen were at that time expoſcd. So pre 
friend and encourager, ſays Plutarch, was Alexander, 
of every kind of virtue; conſidering himſelf, {tvs the 
ſame author, obliged in a manner to perpetuate the 
remembrance of all great actions; to give i1nmmort. 
lity to merit, and propoſe them to poſterity, 3 { E, 
many models for their 1mitation. If 

Darius, after his defeat, having but very fer atten. 
dants, had rode towards the river Lycus. Aiter cro{. 
ling it, ſevera] adviſed lim to break down the bridges, 
becauſe the enemy purſued him. But he made thiz 
generous anſwer, © That life was not {o dear to 
him, as to make him deſire to preſerve it by the 
« deſtruction of ſo many thouſands of his ſubjects and 
„e faithful allies, who, by that means, would be deli 
e vered up to the mercy of the enemy; that then had 
* as much right to pals over this bridge as their fonte. 
* reign, and conſequently that it ought to be as open 
© to them.” After riding a great number of ]cayues 
full ſpeed, he arrived at midnight at Arbela. From 
thence he fled towards Media, over the Armenian 
mountains, followed by a great number of the nobility, 
and a feweof his guards. Ihe reaſon of his going thut 
way was, his ſuppoſing that Alexander would proceed 
towards Babylon and Suſa, there to enjoy the fubits 01 


his victory; beſides, a numerous army could not pur. thi 
ſue him by this road, whereas in the other, horicsand Wer 
chariots might adyance with great eaſe; not to mci- Wha { 
tion that the ſoil was very fruittul. len 

A few days after Arbela ſurrendered to Alesandet, Nee 


. 


who found in ita great quantity of furniture belongs 
to the crown, rich cloaths, and other precious move Wy] 


| 219 
|| Non ita ſe ſaluti ſuæ velle conſultum, ut tot millia ſociorim hott Ly 
objiciat : debere et aliis fugz viam patcre, que patuerit ſibi. | 


8. 
325125 
C AS & * 
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Pbles, with four thouſand talents, (about 775,000 


Dec 

0 Pounds) and all the riches of the army, which Da- 
Mios had left there at his ſetting out againſt Alexander, 
i« WW: a3 before obſerved. But he was ſoon obliged to 
2 Weave that place, becauſe of the diſeaſes that ſpread in 


Dis camp, occaſioncd by the infeftion of the dead bo- 
lies, which covered all the feld of battle. This 
prince advanced therefore over the plains towards Ba- 
Ibrlon, and after four days march, arrived at Mem— 
Ius, where, in a cave, is {cen the celebrated fountain 
aich throws out ſo vaſt a quantity of bitumen, that, 
we ate told, it was uſed as cement in building the walls 
Bot Babylon. | 


ez | But what Alexander admired moſt was, a preat 

1; gulph, whence ſtreamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as 
ts , f ſ . 

oom an inexhauſtible ſpring; and a flood of naphtha, 

„e chich overflowing from the prodigious quantities of 

ut it, formed a great lake pretty near the gulph. This 


„ naphtha, is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality 
al more, viz. its catching fire fo very ſuddenly, that, 
before it touches a flame, it takes fre merely from 
e light that ſurrounds the flame, and lets the air be- 
ic mcen both on fire. The Barbarians being deſirous 
n of ſewing the King the {trength and ſubtilty of this 
il Wh combuſtible ſabſtance, ſcattered ſeveral drops of it up 
„ad down after his arrival in Babylon, in that ſtreet 
lach went up to the houſe he had choſen for his re- 
ed dence. After this, going to the other end of the 
Ol ſtreet, they brought torches near the places where 
[thoſe drops were fallen (for it was night; ) and the 


oy rops which were nigheſt the torches taking fire on 
„ga ivdden, the flame ran in an inſtant to the other 

end; by which means the whole ſtreet ſeemed in one 
' Wecveril conflagration. Te, 
> W hen Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazaus, 
Ce 


ho had retired thither atterthe battle of Arbela, ſur- 
rendered himſelf, with his children who were grown 
up, and gave the city into his hands. The King was 
„ee well pleaſed with his arrival; for he wouldhave 
Vor. VI. þ | | RUST 
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met with great difficultics in beſieging a city of ſuch 
importance, and io well provided with evcry thing 
Betides his being a perſon of great quality, and yn 
brave, he had allo acquired great honour in the h 
battle; and others might lade been prompred, from 
the example be ſc: them, to imitate him. Alexander 
entered the city at the head of his whole army, as if 
he had been marching to a battle. The walls of h. 
bylon were lined with people, notwithſtandit ing the 
greateſt part of the citizens were gone out before, 
from the impatient detire they had to ſee their n zen 
ſovercign, whole renown had far outſtripped his 
march. Bagophanes, goveruor of the fortreſs, and 
guardian of the treaſure, unwilling to diſcover les 
zeal than Mazæus, ſtrewed the ſtreets with flowers, 
and raiſed on both ſides of the w ay filver altars hich 
{moaked not only with frankincenſe, but the mo? 
fragrant perfumes of every kind. Laſt of all came the 
prelents which were to be made the King, big. herd; 
of cattle, and a great number of horſ ſes; as allo lion 
and pant Fer Which were carried in Cages. Ae 
theſe the agi walked, ſinging hymns aſter the tn: 
ner of 1 country; then the Chaldeans, accom 
ned by the Ba! bylonit ſoothſayers and muſicians : !! 
was cuſtomary for th © latter to ſing the prailcs of 
their King to their inf] kruments; and the Chaldcans to 


| obſerve the motion of the planets, and the vic! hos 


of ſeaſons. The rear was brought up by the Bab, 

niſh cav alry, which both men and horſes were 0 
ſumptuous, that! imagination can ſcarce reach their 
magnificence. The King cauſcd the people to Walk 
after his infantry, and him! elf, furrounded wði bee 
guards, and 1e: wed on a chariot, entered this city; 
and from thence rode to the pa alace, as in a Kl. ec 
triumph. The next day he took a view of all . 
rius's money and mov eables. Of the monies he tourd 
in Babylon, he gave, by way of extraordinary te. 
N to each Macedonian horſeman fix , 


+ x! 
1 i! 
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ach ro nr, (about five pounds; ) to every Macedo- 
ng. nian foot ſoldier two 77772 5 and to every one of the 
ret, uro months of their ordinary pay. He gave or- 
at ers, purſuant to the advice of the mag), with whom 
nm be had ſeveral conferences, {or the rebuilding the tem- 
der ples which Xerxes had demoliſhed; and, among others, 
« if WW tat of Belus, who was in greater veneration at Baby- 
b. bon than any other deity. He gave the government of 
te me province to Mazæus, and the command of the 
forces he left there to Apollodorus of Amphipols. 
Alexander, in the- midſt of the hurry and tumult of 
lis WW war, ſtill prejerved a love tor the ſciences. He uſed 
and WWF often to converſe with the Chaldeans, who had al- 
e's WF ways applied themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy 
ct, WF from its origin, and gained great fame by their Know- 
ich ledge in it. 4 They preſented him with altronomi- 
ot cal obſervations taken by their predeceſſors during 
the the {pace of 1903 years, which conſequently went as 
ds far backward as the age of Nimrod. Theſe were 
01: WF font by Callitthence, who accompanied Alexander, to 
cr i Ariſtotle, 
The King reſided longer in Babylon than he had 
„done in any other city, which was of great prejudice 
do che diſcipline of his forces. The people, even from 
nr religious motive, abandoned themſelves to pleaſures, 
10 WF to voluptuouſneſs, and the moſt infamous exceſſes; 
10: WF 507 did ladies, though of the bigheſt quality, obſerve 
10- WF any decorum, or {hew the leaſt reſerve in' their im- 
0 WF oral actions, but gloricd therein, fo far from endea- 
ic: WF vouring to conceal them, or bluſhing at their cuor- 
my. It muſt be confelled, that this army of fol- 
11 WF ers, which had triumphed over Aſia, after having 
Vida enervated themiclves, and rioted, as it were, in 
| 0: WF e floth and luxury of the city of Babylon, for thirty- 
. WF four days together, would have been ſcarce able to 
i compleat their exploits, had they been oppoled by 
e m enemy. But, az they were reinforced irom time 
if, 2 time, theſe irre, gularities were not ſo vilible; for 
1a. | Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. 2. de Cælo. 
3 Amyntas 
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Amyntas brought fix thouſand foot, and five hundy En 
Macedonian horſe, which were ſent by Antipater, ped e 
and fix hundred Thracian horſes, with three thou He 
five hundred foot of the fame nation; beſides (0, WP" 
thouſand mercenaries from Peloponneſus, with gen Pos, 
four hundred horſes. al 
The above-mentioned Amyntas had alſo brought 3 
the King fifty Macedonian youths, ſons to noblen« Ml = 
of the higheſt quality in the country, to ſerve 2s lj 4 
guards. "Che youths in queſtion waited upon hin « We" 10 
table, brought him his horſes when in the field, a. 44h 
tended upon him in parties of hunting, and kept guar phy 
at the door of his apartment by turns: and theſe were t 
the firſt ſteps to the higheſt employments both in (WF... 
army and the ſtate, a 


After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the 10 | 
province of Sitacena, the {oil of which is very fruit, MW... 
and productive of every thing valuable, which mad N 
him continue the longer in it. But leſt indolen WW 1. 
mould enervate the courage of his ſoldiers, he propoſe 


prizes for ſuch of them as ſhould exert the great! 2 
bravery ; and appointed, as judges of the actions 6! de 
thoſe who ſhould diſpute this honour, perſons, u- n 
themſelves had been eye · witneſſes of the proofs of bi. WW... 
very which each ſoldier had given in the former battics, We. 
for on theſe only the prizes were to be beſtowed. Io WW $4 
each of the eight men who were pronounced mot We... 
valiant, he gave a regiment conſiſting of a thoutind Wer 
men; whence thoſe officers were called CHiliarch. WW n 
This was the firſt time that regiments were compocd ne 
of ſo great a number of ſoldiers, conſiſting before bu be. 
of five hundred, and had not yet been the reward 0! i. 
valour. The ſoldiers ran in crowds to view this BW 
luſtrious ſight, not only as eye-witneſles of the achim WW. , 
of all, but as judges over the judges themſelves ; be— ay 
cauſe they might perceive, very caſily, whether te. FA 


wards were beitowed on merit, or merely by favour; 
a circumſtance, in which folders can never be im F 
Foce | 


| boſed upon. The prizes jeem to have been diſtribut- 


Ku i 4 with the utmoſt equity and juſtice. 

"A He likewiſe made {everal very adv antageous changes 
"WW military diſcipline, as c{tabliſhed by his predeceſ- 
2 Kors; for he formed one ſingle body of his whole ca- 
e, without ſhewing any regard to the difference 
of nations, and appointed ſuch officers to command . 
„em, as they themſclves thought fit to nominate; 
I Whereas before, the horſemen of cv cry nation uled 
„ fight under his own particular ſtandard, and was 
1 Commanded by a colonel of that country. "The trum- 
1 Iper's! ſound uſed to be the ſignal for the march; but, 


Es it very [requently could nor be well heard, becaule 
of the great noiſe that is made in decamping, he 
ue orders that a ſtandard ſhould be fet up over tz 
tent, which might be fcen by his whole army. He 
lo appointed fire to be the ſigual in the night-time, 
. | IF ſmoke in the day 

Alexander mar 8 alter ward s towards Suſa, where 


F he arrived twenty days after his les aving Baby Jon. As 
ecmc near it, Abutites, governo r of the province, 

f [ent his {on to meet 1 im, with a promiſe to ſurrender 
„te city into his hand ; wh ether he were ce prompted to 
MW tis from his own clin: ation, or did it in 85 Cal nee 
„esche orders of Darius, to amute Alexander vith the 
„Lopes ol plunder. The King gave this YOUNg = 
gun a very gracious reception „ Who attended h1 as 
ss the river Choaſpes, the waters of which are fo 
nous, upon account of their en quilite taſte. (x) The 


10 of Perſia never drank of any other; and, whi- 
tierſoever they went, a quantity of it, after having 

been put over the fire, was al ways carried aſter them 

in ſilver vaſes. It was here Abutites came to wait up- 

£01 him, bringing preſents worthy of a King; among 
which were dromedaries of incredible fwiftnels, and 
tyelve clephants which Darius had ſent for from oil 
da. Being come into the city, he took immenſe fun: 


* 


(x) Herod. lib. 1. c. 189. 5 
33 out 
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out of the treaſury, with fifty thouſand * talents of fl. 
ver in oer and ingots, beſides moveables, and a thoy. 
fand other things of infinite value. This wealth ws 
the produce of the exactions impoſed for ſeveral cy. 
turies upon the common people, from whole {ex 
and poverty immeuſe revenues were raiſed. The 
Perſian monarchs fancied they had amaſſed them fo 
their children and poſterity; but, in one hour, they 
fell into the hands of a forcign King, who was able t 
make a right uſe of them; for Alexander {cemed tg 
be merely the guardian or truftce of the immente 
riches which he found hoarded up in Perſia; and a5. 


plied them to no other uſe than the rewarding of 


merit and courage. 

Among other things, there was found + five thou. 
ſand quintals of Hermione || purple, the fineſt in the 
world, which had been treaſuring up there during the 
ipace of one hundred and ninety vears; notwithit:pg. 
ing which, its beauty and luſtre was no wens dini 
nithed. | 

Here likewiſe was found part of the rarities which 
Xerxes had brought from Greece; and, among cr, 
the brazen ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariitogiton, 
which Alexander fent afterwards to Athens, where 


they were ſtanding in t Arriaw's time. 


The King being retolved to march into Pertia, ap 
pointed Archelaus governor of the city of Sula, wn 


a garriſon of three thoufand men; Mazarus, one of 


the lords of his court, was made governor of the d- 
tadel, with a thouſand Macedonian ſoldiers, who 
could not follow him by reaſon of their great age. 
He gave the government of Sultana to Abutites. 


About ſeven millions five bundred thouſand pounds. 

+ The reader will have an idea of the prodigious value of this 
when lie is told, that this purpte was ſold at the rate of an hundred 
hvres a pound. The quintal is an hundred weight of Paris. 

| Hermione was a city of Argolis, where the beſt purple was dyed 

t What Arrian aſcribes here to Alevander in regard to the ſtatuss 
of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, is attributed by other biitorians to o- 
ther princes. 
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ge 1cft Darius's mother and children in Suſa, and 
on. Whaving received from Macedoma a great quantity of 
purple ſtuffs and rich habits, made after the faſhion of 
cn. he country, he preſented them to Syſigambis, toge- 
en ter with the artificers who had wrought them; for he 
le pad her every kind of honour, and loved her as ten- 
{or WF derly as if ſhe had been his mother. He likewiſe com- 
ey wanded the meſſengers to tell her, that in caſe ſhe fan- 
% died thoſe ſtuffs, the might make her grand- children 
% learn the art of weaving them, by way of amuſement; 
nend to give them as preſents to whomſoever they 
13. WW hould think proper. At thele words, che tears which 
ell from her eyes ſnewed but too evidently how great- 
El; ſhe was dyHpleaſcd at theſe gifts; the working in 


at. WF 11001 being conſidered by the Perſian women as the 
the hicheſt ignominy. Thoſe who carried thele preſents, 
tc WF having told the King that Syſigambis was very much 


nd. dlatished, he thought himſelf obliged to make an a- 
oF pology for what he had done, and adminifler ſome 

conſolation to her. Accordingly, he paid her a viſit, 
ich WT when he ſpoke thus; © Mother, the ſtuff in which 


„ < vou {ee me cloathed, was not only a gift of my 
"1, « filters, but wrought by their fingers. Hence I beg 
„e © you to believe, that the cuftom of my country 

E © mitjed me; and do not confider that as an intult, 
10. ich was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe 
: We hare not, as yet, done any thing which I knew 
of We © interfered with your manners and cuſtoms, I was 
ci- told, that among the Perſians it is a fort of erime 
lo for a fon to feat himſelf in his mother's preſence, 
ze. without fürft obtaining her leave. You are ſenſible 


F © bow cautious T have always been in this particular; 
and that I never fat down, till you had firit laid 


„ our commands upon me to do ſo. And every 
ei mc that you was going to fall proftrate before me, 


„only aſk you, whether I would ſufter it? As the 
K higheſt teſtimony of the vencration I have for you, 
„% always called you by the tender name of mother, 
| though 
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« though this belongs pr operly to Olympias only, 10 
« whom I owe my birth.” 

What I have juſt now related, may ſuggeſt tuo 
reflections, both winch, in my opinion, are ye ry nn. 
tural, and at the ſame time of the ut moſt importance, 

Firſt, we {ce to how great a height the Perla. 15 (9 
vain and haughty iu other relpects) carried the veneta. 
tion they ſhewed their parents. The reader, doubt. 
leſs, remembers,. that Cyrus the Great, . in the midſt 
of his conqueſts, and the molt exalted pitch to which 
fortune had raiſcd him, would not accept of the ad. 
vantageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, 
viz, of giving him his daughter in marriage, and Me. 
dia for her dowry, till he had firſt advited with his 
father and morher, and obtained their conſent, * Hil. 
tory informs us here, that, among the Perſians, a ſon 
never dared to seat himſel f If before his mother, til! le 
had firſt obtained her leave; and that to do öther 
wile was conſidered as a crime. Alas! how widely do 
our manners differ from ſo excellent an inſtitution. 

Secondly, I dil cover, in the ſame relation „, icyeral 
valuable ſootſtep s of that happy ſimplicity which pre- 
vailed in antient times, When it was the . cultom tor 
ladies, thongh of the greateſt diſtinction, to employ 
themſelves ju uſctal, and ſometimes laborious Works. 
Every one knows what is told us in ſcripture to tis 
purpoſe concerning Rebecca, Rachel, and ieveral 6- 
thers. We read in Homer, of princelſes rig 
themſelves water from ſprings; and wailing, with 


their own hands, the linen of their reſpective {antics " 
+ Here the filters of Alexander that 15, the daughters 11 
of a powerful prince, are employed in making cloaths i 5 
for their brother. 'The celebrated Lucretia ufcd io . 
ſpin in the midſt of her female attendants. Auguſt. Gr 
who - was fovereign of the world, wore, for pern 0 
years together, no other cloaths but what his Wife and 1 
* Scio apud vos, filivm in conſpectu matris nefas eſſe conſidere, il * 
cum illa permiſit. 2. Curt. : 
+ Mater, hane veltem, quam indatus ſum, ſororum non ſolum do- "s 
num, ſed etiam opus vices, &. C. 
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ſiſter made him. It was a cuſtom in the northern parts 
ok the world, not many vears ſince, for the princeſs 
vho then ſat upon the throne, to prepare {er eral of the 
dihes at every meal. In a word, needle-work, the 
care of domeſtic affairs, a ſerious and retired life, is the 
proper function of women; and for this they were de- 

tioned by providence. The depravity of the age has 
indeed affixed to thele cuſtoms, which are very near 
as old as the creation, an idea of meanneſs and con- 
tempt: but then, what has it ſubſtituted in the room 
of the harſh and vigorous exerciſes which a juſt cduca- 
tion enabled the {ex to undertake; to that laborious 
and uſeful life which was ſpent at home? A foft indo- 
lence, a ſtupid idleneſs, frivolous converſations, vain 
| amuſements, a ſtrong paſſion for public ſhews, and a 
| frantic love of gaming. Let us compare theſe two 
characters, and then pronounce which of them may 
| juſtly boaſt its being founded on good ſenſe, ſolid judg- 
ment, and a tafte for truth and nature. It muſt, ne— 

vertheleſs, be confelled, in honour of the fair ſex, and 
of our nation, that ſeveral ladies arong us, and thole 
of the higheſt quality, make it not only a duty, but a 
pleaſure, to employ themſelves in ncedle-works, not 


of a tritting, but of the moſt uſeful kind; and to 


make part of their furniture with their own hands. 
| 1 allo might add, that great numbers of theſe adorn 
their minds with agreeable, and, at the fame time, 
erious and uſeful ſtudies. 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Syſigambie, 
ho now was extremely well ſatisfied, arrived on the 
| banks of a river, called by the inhabitants Paſi-Tigris. 


Having croſſed it with nine thouſand foot and three 


| thouſand horſe, conſiſting of Agrians, as well as of 
| Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement of three 
thouſand Thracians, he entered the country of the 
m. This region lies near Suſa, and extends to the 
rontiers of Perſia; a narrow paſs only lying between 
i: and Suſiana. Nladathes commanded this province. 


+ This river differs from the Tigris. ; 
This 
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ed; and it was with the utmoſt grief he ſaw himſell 
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+ This man was not a time-ferver, nor a followe; et 0 
fortune; but, faithful to his fovereign, he reſolve it cv 
hold out to the laſt extremity z and, for this Purpol W 
had withdrawn into his own city, which ſtood rec 
the midſt of craggy rocks, and was ſurrounded unf in 
precipices. Having been forced from thence, bein 
ured into the citadel, whence the beſieged {ent thin he 
deputies to Alexander, to fue for quarter; which ther ihe 
obtained, at laſt, by the interceſſion of Syſigamhi, * 
The King not only pardoned Madathes, who wa a bur 
near relation of that princeſs, but likewiſe {ct all th; dc! 
captives, and thoſe who had ſurrendered themſche, is 
at liberty; permitted them to enjoy their ſeveral rigs E 
and privileges; would not ſuffer the city to be plu WÞu! 
dered, but let them plough their lands without paying ie 
any tax or tribute, Could Syſigambis have poſibly H upe 
obtained more from her own {on on this occaſion, hui fed 
he been the victor? : the 

The Ux# being ſubdued, Alexander gave part «< 
his army to Parmenio, and commanded him to march 
it through the plain; whilit himſelf, at the head of 
his light-armed troops, croſſed the mountains, biet 
extend as far as Perſia. The fifth day he arrived at the 
paſs of Sala. Ariobarzanes, with four thouſand foot 
and {even hundred horſe, had taken poſſeſſion of thole 
rocks which are craggy on all fides, and poſted the 
Barbarians at the ſummit, out of the reach of arrows. WE, i 
He alſo had built a wall in thoſe paſſes, andencamped is WW © 
forces under it. As ſoon as Alexander advanced in or: WF *' 
der to attack him, the Barbarians rolled, from the WF * 
top of the mountains, ſtones of a prodigious (ie, WF | 
which falling from rock to rock, ruſhed forward wit: WM © 
the greater violence, and at once cruthed to pics 
whole bands of {oldicrs. The King, being very much 
terrified at this fight, commanded a retreat to be found WF 


de- 


+ Hand fan* temporum homo: quippe ultima pro fide experi 
creverat. O. Curt. 
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ert only ſtopt at this paſs, but deprived of all hopes 
can erer being able to force it. 
oi WS Whilſt he was revolving theſe gloomy thoughts, a 
0 cccian priſoner ſurrendered himſelf to Alexander, 
vi; pic a promiſe to conduct him to the topof the moun- 
© in by another way. The King accepted of the offer, 
in When, leaving the {uperintendance of the camp and of 
ere army to Craterus, he commanded him to cauſe a 
1h; rreat number of fires to be lighted, in order that the 
381 ee might thereby be more ſtrongly induced to 
e beliere, that Alexander was there in perſon. After 
e, is, taking ſome choſen troops with him, he ſet out, 
zus boing through all the by-ways, as his guide directed. 
an. "5 beſides that theſe paths were very craggy, and 
Ving the roc ks ſo ſlippery, that their feet would ſcarce ſtand 
bly upon them; the ſoldiers were allo very much diſtreſ- 
i cd by the ſnows which the winds had brought toge- 
ther, and which were ſo high, that the men fell into 
tr em, as into fo many ditches; and, when their com- 
ch rides endeavoured to draw them out, they themſelves 
{ of W would likewiſe fink into them; not to mention, that 
ic WF their fears were greatly increaſed by the horrors of 
the MW the night, by their being in an unknown country, and 
oot conducted by a guide, whole fidelity was doubtful. 
ole ter having gone through a great number of difficul- 
the ties and dangers, they at laſt got to the top of the 
W. WW, inountain. Ihen going down, they diicovered the 
his WWF enemy's corps-de-guarde, and appeared behind them, 


or. Vord in hand, at a time when they lealt expected it. 
the och as made the leaſt defence, who were but few, 
10, ere cut to pieces; by which means, the crics of the 
it ching on one ſide, and on the other the fright of thoſe 
uo were flying to their main body, ſpread ſo great a 
ch terror, that they fled, without ſtriking a blow. At 
ic. dis noiſe Craterus advanced, as Alexander had com- 
ef manded at his going away, and ſeized the pais, which 
WF! chen had reliſted his attacks; and at the {ame 

ume, Philotas advanced torwards by another way, 


ih Amyntas, Coenus and Polyiperchon, and broke 
; quite 
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quite through the Barbarians, who now were attacke, 

on every ſide. The greateſt part of them were cut 

Neces, and thoſe who fled fell into precipices. Arig. 

Cm with part of the cavalry, eſcaped by tine 

over the mountains. = 

Alexander, from an effect of the good ſortyn, 
which conſtantly attended him in all his undertking; 

having extricated himſelf happily out of the danger u 
which he was fo lately expoſed, marched immediauch 
towards Perſia. Being on the road, he reccived le. 

ters from Tiridates, governor of Perſepolis, which h. 
formed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon th: 
report of his advancing towards him, were determine 
to plunder Darius's treaſures, with which he was iy. 
truſted, and therefore that it was neceſſary for him tg 
make all the haſte imaginable to ſeize them him{clf; 
that he had only the || Araxes to croſs, after which, 
the road was ſmooth and eaſy. Alexander, upon this 
news leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole 
night at the head of his cavalry, who were very much 
haraſled by the length, and ſwiftneſs of this march, 
and paſſed the Araxes, on a bridge, which, by his or. 
der, had been built fome days before. 

But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large 
body of men, who exhibited a memorable example of W 
the greateſt miſery. Theſe were about four thouſand WF « 
Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, having WF « 
been made priſoners of war, had ſuffered all the tor- WF «< 
ments which the Perſian tyranny could inflict. The . 
hands of ſome had been cut oft, the feet of others; aud 
others again had loſt their noſes and ears: after which, WF + 
having impreſſed, by fire, barbarous characters on ther . 
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faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them as 10 m. 
Dy laughing-ſtocks, with which they {ported perpe- .“ 


tually. They appeared like ſo many ſhadows, rather 

than like men; {peech being almoſt the only thing by WF «: 
which they were known to de ſuch. Alexander coul e 
not refrain from tears at this ſight; and, as they ui WF y 


This is not the ſame river with that in Armenia. ; 
nimouſ) 
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zmoufiy beſought him to commiſerate their conditi- 
on, be bid them, with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not to 
&pord, and aſſured them, that they Ihould again fee 


their wives and country. This propotal, which one 
night ſuppoſe ſhould naturally have filled them with 
or, perplexed them very much, various opinions ari- 
ung on that occaſion. How will it be poſſible, 
nid ſome of them, for us to appear publicly be- 
E « fore all Greece, in the dreadful condition to which 
ane are reduced; a condition ſtill more ſhameful 
„than diſſatisfactory? The beſt way to bear milery, 
« 15 to conceal it; and no country is ſo ſweet to the 
«wretched, as ſolitude, and an oblivion of their paſt 
« calamities. Beſides, how will it be poſſible for us 


to undertake ſo long a journey? Driven to a great 


e diſtance from Europe, bamihed to the moſt remote 
parts of the eaſt, worn out with age, ard moſt of 
our limbs maimed ; can we pretend to undergo fa— 


« tigues which have even wearied a triumphant ar- 
«my? The only thing that now remains for us, 
«is to hide our miſcry, and to end our days among 
« thole who are already ſo accuſtomed to our mit- 
„ fortunes.” Others, in whom the love of their 


country extinguiſhed all other ſentiments, repreſent- 
| cd, “ That the gods offered them what they thould 
| © not even have dared to wilh, viz. their country, 
| © their wives, their children, and all thoſe things for 
hole {fake men are fond of life, and deſpiſe death. 


„That they had long enough born the {ad yoke of 


© llavery; and that nothing happier could preſent it— 


* elf, than their being indulged the blils of going at 


E © laſt to breathe their native air, to reſume their an. 
tent manners, laws and facrifices, and to die in 


6 


Preſence of their wives and children.” | 

HOwever, the former opinion prevailed 3. and ac- 
cordinyiy they beſought the King to permit rhem to 
continue in a country, where they had ipent fo many 
years, He granted their requelt, and preſented each 


* 
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of them !| three thouſand drachmas; five mens {ijr 
cloaths, and the ſame number for women; two co. 
ple of oxen to plough their lands, and corn to for 
them. He commanded the governor of the proving 
not to {uiter them to be moleſted in any manner, aut 
ordered that they ſhould be free from taxes and tr 
butes of every kind. Such behaviour as this was tri 
royal. It was, indecd, impoſlible for Alexander tore. 
ſtore them the limbs, of which the Perſians had 6 
cruelly deprived them ; ; but then he reſtored them to 
liberty, tranquillity and abundance. Thrice happy 
thoſe princes, who are affected with the pleafur 
which ariſes from the doing of good actions, and why 
melt with pity for the unfortunate! 

Alexander, having called together, the next day, 
the generals of his army, repreſented to them,“ Tha 
no city in the world had ever been more fatal to the My 
© Greeks than Perſepolis, the antient reſidence of the Net 
* Perlian monarchs, and the capital of their empire. Ne 


« For that it was from thence all thoſe miglity ar- We: 

1 d, which had overflowed G d 
mies pourcd, which had overflowed Greece; a 1 

„% whence Darius, and afterwards Xerxes, had carri- 


< ed the firebra nd of the moſt accurſed war, which hid 
5 laid waſte all Europe: and therefore, that it was Wiſe 


* 10cumbent on them to revenge the manes of their We 
* anccſtors.” It was already abandoned by the Per-. 
ſians, who all fled ſe parately, as fear drove them. A- Wi 
lexander entered it with his phalanx, when the vido- WI 
rious ſoldiers ſoon met with riches ſuſficient to {atiate Wiſe 
their avarice, and immediately cut to pieces all toe 
who (till remained in the city. However, the King 
ſoon put an end to the maſſacre, and publiſhed an o!- Wi 
der, by which his ſoldiers were forbid to violate tt 
chaſtity of the women. Alexander had before pol- Wi: 
ſeſled himſelf, either by force or capitulation, of 
great number of incredib ly rich cities; but all this 


Vas a trife compared to the. treaſures he found lierte. 
The Barbarians had laid up at Perſcpolis, as in a ſtote. 
About one Hundred fifty pounds, 
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t ouſe, all the wealth of Perſia. Gold and ſilver were 
) con. erer ſeen here but in heaps; not to mention the 


0 or WWbloarhs and furniture of ineſtimable value; for this ji 

Vince as the ſeat of luxury. There was found in the treg- 1 

» and Whury one hundred and twenty thouſand talents , which | a 
dere deſigned to defray the expence of ihe war. 10 9 
truh Inis prodigious ſum he added ix thouſand talents, 1 
o. Whaken from Paſagarda. This was a city which Cy» 1. 
ads had built, wherein the kings of Perſia uſcd to. bY 


m de crowned. 


7 WW During Alexander's ſtay in Perſepolis, a little be- 1 
ure gore he {et ont upon his march again{t Darius, he en- 1 
bo tertained his friends at a banquet, at which the gueſts 4 

rank to exceſs. Among the women, who were ad- 19 
day, mitted to it maſk'd, was Thais the courtezan, a na- i 
hat tive of Attica, and at that time miſtreſs to Ptolemy, | 4 


the bo aſterwards was King of Egypt. About the end 
the of the feaſt, during which the had ſtudiouſly endea- 
irc. oured to praiſe the King in the moſt artful and dcil- 
. ente manner (a ſtratagem too olten practiſed by Wo- 
and men of that character) the laid, with a gay tone of 
In. voice, That it would be matter of inexpreſſible joy 
to her, were ſlie permitted (mall?d as ſne then was, 


wa and in order to end this feſtival nobly) to burn the 13 
magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had burnt A- ? 
er. thens; and fer it on fire with her own hand, in 
order that it might be ſaid in all parts of the world, 


0. that che women, who had followed Alexander in 
ac WW expedition to Aſia, had taken much better ven- 
vie * geanceof the Perſians, for the many ealamities theyv 
had brought upon the Grecians, than all the gene- 


„% als who had fought for them both by ſea and land.“ 4 
1 WA! the gueſts applauded the diſcourte; when immedi- | 
„ Wy che King role from table (his head being crowen- | 
| ed with flowers) and taking à torch in his hand, he | 
5 advanced forward to execute this mighty exploit. The Ft 
6 


| : * PF =P 
vnole company follow him, breaking into loud accla- 


| About eighteen millions ſterling. 
About nine hundred thouſand: pounds, 
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long letter againſt her, the King, atter reading It," 
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mations, and afterwards, ſinging and dancing, the 
turround the palace. All the reſt of the Macedonia 
at this note, rau in crouds with lighted tapers, an 
tet fire to every part of it. However, Alexander yr 
ſorry, not long after, for what he had done; i 
thereupon gave orders for extinguiſhing the fire, ly 
it was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great fi, 
ceſſes increaſed this beneficent diſpoſition; and he ; 
companted the preſents he made with iuch teſtimonir 
of humanity and kindneſs, and fo obliging a carriage, 
as very much inhanced their merit. He exerted this 
temper in a particular manner towards the fiſty ace. 
donian young lords, who ſerved under him as guard, 
Olympias, his mother, thinking him too profile 
wrote to him as follows: “ J don't blame you, fail 
« the, for being beneficent towards your friends, for 
that is acting like a King: but then a medium ought 
to be obſerved in your magnificence. You equal 
them all with kings, and by heaping riches on 
them, you give them an opportunity of making: 
great number of friends, of all whom you ceprie 
*« yourſeit.” As the often wrote the ſame advice it 

| him, he always kept her letters very ſecret, and di 
not thew them to any perſon; but happening to ope! 
one of them, and beginning to read it, Hephaſtion 
drew near to him, and rcad it over his {houlde!, 
which the King obſerving, did not offer to linde 
him; but taking only his ring from his finger, he pu 


the {cal of it upon the lips of his favourite, as an 20 


monition to him not to divulge what he had read. 
He uſed to ſend magnificent preſents to his mothe?; 
bur then he would never let her have any concern 1 
the afflirs of the government. She uſed trequent!y !9 
make very ſevere complaints upon that account, fi 
he always ſubmitted to 7 ill humour with great mi 
neſs and patience. Antipater having one day wrote: 


" / 
9 S!j'h 
+” 7 3 


plied, 4rtipater docs not know that one ſingle tear fh, 


bs 1116 


be 


| ne 


Find 


& mother, will obliterate ten thouſand ſuch letters as this. 


ity K behaviour like this, and ſuch an anſwer, ſhew at 
"nc and the fame time, that Alexander was both a 
. * Find fon and an able politician; and that he was per— 
ay ſenſible how dangerous it would have been, had 
10 he inveſted a woman of Olympias's character with 
ie ſupreme authority. 
cr. X. Darius leaves Echatena. He is betraved, 
cad put in chains by Beſſiis governor of Bactria. The 
bei latter, upon Alexandei”s advancing towards him, 
At flies, after having covered Darius with wounds, who 
5 expires a few moments before Alexander's arrival. 
* | He ſends his corpſe to Syſigamnbis. 
ful, Cr) A Lexander, after he had taken Pe rſe polis and 
ad Paſagarda, was reſolved to purſuc Darius, who 


for Was arrived by this time at Echatana, the capital ol Me- 
güte There remained ſtill with rhis fugitive prince 
qual thirty thouſand foot, among whom were four thoutand 
n Precks, who were faithful to him tothe laſt. Befide 
me Witiree thouſand cavalry, moſt of them Bactrians, cou1- 
eu manded by Beiſus governor of Bactria. Darius march— 
dil Wd his forces a little out of the common rod, Itaving 
den erdered his baggage to go before them; then atien- 
in bling his principal officers, be poke to them as 0l- 
Jos: „Dear companions, among ſo many thoutand 
© men who compoſed my army, you only have not 
. abandoned me during the whole courſe of my 1! 
. fortune; and in a little time, nothing but your fde- 
. ty and 5 will be able to make me fancy 
„ myſelf a King. Deſerters and traitors now govern 
©, n my cities; not that they are thought worthy ot 

4 the honour beſtowed on them, but rewards are g!- 
= en them only in the view of tempting you, and to 


; (y) Diod. 1, 17. p. 540 846. Arrian. I. 3. p. 133— 137. Pu 
” tach. in Alex. p. 689. G Curt. I. 5. e. 8 —14. Juſtin. I. 11. c. 15 
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gi cee he had four thouſand flingers, and upwards of 


<> / x 5 
' Kipper your perſeverance. You {hill chole to fol- 
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* low my fortune rather than that of the conqueroy, 
« tor which you certainly have merited a recompence 
* from the gods; and 1 do not doubt but they will 
prove beneficent towards you, in cafe that power is 
denied me. With ſuch ſoldiers and officers I would 
* brave, without the leaſt dread, the enemy, hoy 
* formidable foever he may be. What! would an one 
* have me ſurrender myſelf up to the mercy of the 
conqueror, and expect from him, as a reward of my 

vateneſs and meannets of ſpirit, t the government 
of {ome province which he may condelcend 19 
leave me? No—lt never ihall be in the power of 
any man, either to take away, or fix upon my 
hend the diadem I wear ; the {ame hour thal! Put a 
period to my reign, and life. It you have all oe 
ſame courage an d reſolution, which I can no wars 
doubt, I alfure mylelf that you ſhall retain vour A 
berty, and not be expoſed to the pride and in{ults 
** of the Macedonians. Tou have in your hands , 0 
te means either to revenge or terminate all your evil 
Having ended this f. fneech, the whole body of fo! Wake. 2 
rephed with lhouts, that they were ready to fol 
him whitherſoever he! hould go, and would thed the 
lalt drop of their blood in his defence. 

Such was the reſolution of the {oldiery ; but Nahar- 
Zo nes, one of the greateſt lords of Perſia, and genere! 
of the horſe, had conſpired with Beſſus, genera al 6f thc 
Hactrians, 0 commit he hackeſt of all crimes ud 
that was, to feize upon the perſon of the King aud 
lay him in chains; which they might caſily do, as 
each of them had a great mmaber of folders under 
his command. Their detten was, if Alexander (hoald 
purſue them, to fecure themfelyes, by giving up D.. 


$-, — * 
ring aliwe 1aro his hands; and, in cale th cy eſcaped. tc 


44 
cc 


cc 


murder that prince, and afterwards viurp his crown, 


and begin a new war. Theſe traitors ſoon won over 
the troops, by repreſenting to them, that they were 
going to their deſtruction; that they would dg he 
ruined under the ruins of an empire wh ich was jut 

re. dy 


hs. 4 
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I ready to fall; at the ſame time that Bactriana was 


c open to them, and offered them immenſe riches, 
| Though theſc practices were carried on very ſecretly, 
s they came however to the ear of Darius, who could 
& pot believe them. Patron, who commanded the 
y Greeks, intreated him, but in vain, to pitch his tent 
e among them, and to truſt the guard of his perſon to 
c men on whoſe fidelity he might depend. Darius 
V could not prevail with himiclf to put jo great an af. 
t front upon the Perſians, and therefore made this an- 
0 er:“ That it would be a leſs aftiiction to kim to 


© he deceived by, than to condemn them. "That he 
« would ſuffer the worlt of evils amid{t thoſe of his 
« own nation, rather than {eek for ſecurity among 


c W © firangers, how taithiul and affrctionate foever he 
> WL © might believe them: and that he could not but die 
i. too late, in caſe the Pecſian ſoldiers thought him 
ts * unworthy of life.“ It was not long before Darius 
ic experienced the truth of this counſel; for the traitors 


{ed lum, bound him in chains of gold, by way of 
20n0ur as he was a King, and then laying him in a co— 


0 icred charior, they jet out towards Bactriana. 
e Alexander being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed 
mat Darius had left that city five days before. He 
If then commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treaſures 
2 of Pertia in the caſtle of Echatana, under a ſtron 
IC guard which he left there. According to (Zz) Strabo, 
1d theſe treaſures amounted to an hundred and eighty 
nd thouſand talents (about twenty-ſeven millions ſter- 
is lag;) and, according to (4) luſtin, to ten talents 
er more, (about fifteen hundred thoutand pounds). He 
ld oidered him toe march afterwards tawards Hyrcania, 
*. y the country of the Cedippors, with the Thratians, 
cue foreigvers, and the reſt of the cavalry, the royal 
, companies excepted. He ent orders to Clitus, who 
er ffaid behind in Suſa, where he fell ick, that as ſoon 
cre as he was arrived at Ecbatana, he ſhould take the 
NC 
"fk (2) Strab. I. 15. Pp. 747. . fa) Juſtin. I. 13. e. 7: 
dy LOrces 
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forces which were left in that city, and come to hin 
in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the reſt of his army, purſucd hi. 
rius, and arrived the eleventh day at“ Rhaga, which 
is a long day's journey fromthe Caſpian ftreizhts; hy 
Darius Rad already paſſed through them. Alezane 
now deſpairing to overtake him, what dijpatch {oeyg 
he might make, ſtaid there five days to reſt his force, 
He then marched againſt the Parthians, and that da 
pitched his camp near the Caſp an ſtreighis, and pa. 
fed them the next. News was ioon brought him, tha 
Darius had been ſeized by the traitors; that Beli 
had cauſed him to be drawn in a chariot, and had ent 
the unhappy monarch before, in order to be the {ure 
of his perion ; that the whole army obeyed that wretch, 
Artabazus and the Greeks excepicd, who not having 

a ſoul bate enough to conſent to ſo abominable u deed, 
and being too weak to prevent it, had therefore Jett the 
high road, and marched towards the mountains. 
This was a freih motive for him to haſten his march. 
The Barbarlans, at his arrival, were ſeized with dread, 
though the match would not have deen cqual, had he. 
{us been as reſolute for fighting as for putung in c. 
tion the deteſtable act above mentioned; for his troors 
excecaed the enemy both in number and {trevgtl), aud 
were all cool and ready for the combat; wären 
Alexander's troops were quite fatigued with the length 
of their march. But the name and reputation 0f 
Alexander (1 motive all-powertul in war) filled them 
with ſuch prodigious terror, that they all fed. Bells 
and his accomplices being come up with Darius, they 
requeſted him to mount his horſe and fly from the 
enemy: but he replied, that che gods were ready t0 
revenge the evils he had ſuffered; and befeeching Alex. 
ander to do him juſtice, he refuſed to follow a bands 
traitors. At theſe words they fell into fuch a Jur!, 
that all threw their darts at him, and left him covered 
with wounds. After having perpetrated this holz 


* This is the city mentientd in Tobit, iü. 7. 
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rime, they ſeparated, in order to leave different foot- 


p¾olige him to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the 
ay of Hyrcania, and Beſſus that of Bactriana, both 
Scing followed by a very few horſemen ; and, as the 
Pirbarians were by this means deſtitute of leaders, 
hey diſperſed themſelves up and down, as fear or 
Hope directed their ſteps. 

After ſearching about in different places, Darius was 
Bt laſt found in a ſolitude, his body run through with 
Ipears, lying in a chariot, and drawing near his end. 
However, he had ſtrength enough before he died to 
call for drink, which a Macedonian, Polyſtratus by 
rame, brought him. He had a Perſian priſoner, 
hom he employed as his interpreter. Darius, after 
Bdrinking the liquor that had been given him, turned 
Fro the Macedonian, and {aid : © That in the deplorable 
F* ſtate to which he was reduced, he however ſhould 
have the comfort to {peak to one who could under- 
K ſtand him, and that his laſt words would not be 
loft. He therefore charged him to tell Alexander, 
that he died in his debt, though he had never ob- 
EF lived him. That he gave him a multitude of 


N wards his mother, his wife, and his children, whoſe 
EF lives he had not only ſpared, but reſtored them to 
their former fplendor. That he befought the gods 
to give victory to his arms, and make him monarch 
FF of the univerſe. That he thought he need not in- 
treat him to revenge the execrable murder com- 
[ mitted on his perſon, as this was the common cauſe 
* of kings.“ | f 

. After this, taking Polyſtratns by the hand, “ Give 
him, fajd he, thy hand, as I give thee mine; and 
carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am able 
to give of my gratitude and affection.” Saying 
theſe words, he breathed his laſt. Alexander coming 
u a moment after, and fecing Darius's body, he wept 
ö ; bitterly; 


Reps of their ilight, and thereby elude the purſuit of 
he enemy, in caſe he ſhould follow them; or at leaſt 


thanks for the great humanity he had exerciſed to- 
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bitterly; and, by the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of acc 
on that could be given him, proved how intimach 
he was affected with the unhappineſs of a prince wh 
deſerved a better fate. He immediately pulled of hi 
military cloak, and threw it on Darius's body; the 
cauſing it to be embalmed, and his coffin to be adory, 
ed with a royal magniſicence, he lent it to Sy ſigambi 
in order that it might be interred with the Bono 
uſually paid to the decealed Perſian monarchs, and |, 


(5) Thus died Darius, the third year of the CXIT 
Olympiad, at about fifty years of age, fix of which 
he had reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prince; 
his reign having been unfullied with injuſtice or cry. Wien! 
eltyr which was owing either to his natural lenity, o 
to his not having had an opportunity of acting other: 
wile, from the perpetual war he had carried on aoaink 
Alexander all the time he had ſat upon the throne, ln 
him the Perſian empire ended, after having exiſted 
two hundred and nine years, computing from the he. 
ginning of the reign of Cyrus the Grear (the founder 
of it) under thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyſez, 
Smerdis Magus, Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpis, Xerxes1, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II, Sogdianus, Na 
rius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, 
Aries, Darius Codomanus. 


SECT XI. Vices which firſt cauſed the declenſion, aud 
at laſt the ruin of the Perſian empire. 


6 þ HE death of Darius Codomanus may very ju! 
be conſidered as the æra, but not as the ſole ca 
of the deſtruction of the Perſian monarchy. Wh 
we take a general view of the hiſtory of the Kings 
above mentioned, and conſider with ſome atteution 
their different characters and methods of governing, 
whether in peace or war, we eaſily perccive that thi; 
declenſion was prepared at a- great diſtance, and cat 


() A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C 330. 161 
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jd on to its end by viſible ſteps which denoted a 
Wal ruin. 


NV, 
i, 


tel 
ewe may declare at firſt ſight, that the declenſion of 
e Perſian empire, and its fall, are owing to its origin 


pd primitive juſtitution. It had been formed by che 
din of two nations, who differed very much in man- 


tha 
Org. 


bers and inclinations. The Perſians were a ſober, 
our; Wborious, modeſt people; but the Medes were wholly 
1 i: coted to pride, luxury, ſoftneſs and voluptuouſnels, 


Ire example of frugality and ſimplicity which Cy- 
; had fer them; and their being obliged to be al- 
In nder arms to gain ſo many victorles, and ſup- 


Ich 
11h 


1ce; hor: themſelves 1 in the midit of ſo many enemies, pre- 
cru. ſented thoſe vices from ſpreading for ſome time. But, 
„er thoſe nations had ſubjected all things, the fond- 
ber. Wes which the Medes had naturally for pleatures and 
int {Wſagnificence, ſoon leſſened the temperance of the 
hans, and became, in a little time, the prevailing 
ſted Nite of che two nations. 


be. Several other cauſes conſpired to this. Babylon, 
der Mien conquered, intoxicated its victors with her poi— 
les, red cup, and inchanted them with the charms of 
's I, eaſure. She furnithed them with ſuch miniſters and 
D. truments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 
aus, ſoment and cheriſh delights with art and delicacy ; 


pd the wealth of the richeſt provinces in the world, 
Tiny at the entire on Re of new {overeigns, they 
pereby were enabled to fatiate all their deſires. 

Een Cyrus himſelf, as! obſerved elſewhere, con- 


and prepared men's minds by the {plendid ban- 
q ® be gave, after having ended his conqueſts; and 


„ hen he ewed himſelf my the midſt of his troops, 
-11 ho had thared in his victories, with ſuch a pomp and 
= Nentation as were moſt capable of dazzling the eye. 
Po 4 began, by infpiring them with an admfration tor 


Piap and new, which they had hitherto detpiſed. 
pe uggeſted to them, that magnificence and riches 
dere worthy of crowning the molt glorious exploits, 
[ | and 


butcd to this, without perceiving the con{equence off 
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and the end and fruit of 3 : and by thus Inſpiring 
his ſubjects with a ſtrong deſire for things the y {a 
ſo highly eſteemed by a "moſt accompliti., ed prince, 
his example authorized them to abandon them! ves 
to that guſt without reſerve. 

He alſo ſpread this evil, by his obliging judges, of 
ficers and governors of provinces, to appear in {plen. 
dor before the people, the better to repreſent the ma. 
jeſty of the prince. On one fide, thele magiſtrates 
and commanaers eaſily miſtook theſe ornaments and 
trappings of their employments for the moſt elicntal 

arts of them, endeavouring to diſtinguiſh them{clyes 
by nothing but this glittering outüde: and on the 

other ſide, men of the greateſt wealth in the pro- 
vinces propoſed them as fo many patterns for their 

imitation, and were ſoon followed by perſons of mo- 
derate fortune, whom thole in the loweſt ſtations of 
life endeavoured to equal. 

So many cauſes of degeneracy uniting together, 
and being authorized publicly, ſoon deſtroy ed thean- 
tient virtue of the Perſians. They did nor fink, like 


the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been 


long foreſeen, and often oppoſed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead, but there roſe up as It were another nation, and 
kings of a quite different genius and character. Men 
no longer diſcourſed of that manly, that ſevere edu- 

cation which was beſtowed on the Perſian youth; of 
thoſe public ſchools of fobriety, patience, and emal 
tion {or virtue, nor of thoſe laborious and warlike es. 
erciſes; of all theſe there did not remain the {amalle 
traces: their young men being brought up in {plendor 
and effeminacy, which they now ſaw was dad in ho 


nour, immediately began to deſpiſe the happy [1mpli- 


city of their foreiathers, and formed, in the {pace ot 
one generation, an entire new {ct of people; whore 
manners, inclinations and max1ns were directly opr0- 
ſite to thoſe of antient times. they grey haug ty, 
vain, eſteminate, inhuman, and perfidious in treatics; 


and acquired this peculiar character, that they, of al 
X PCTU;'- | te, 


mo- 
5 01 


ner, 
an- 
like 


been 
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people, were the moſt abandoned to {plendor „luxury, 
fealting, and even to drunkenneſs: So that we may 
Arm, that the empire of the Perſians was almoſt at 
15 birth, what other empires grew up to through 
length of time only, and began where others end. It 
wore the principle of its deſtruction in its own bol om, 
and this interval vice increaled every reign 
After rhe unſucceſsful expeditions of Darius and 
Nerxes againſt Scythia and Greece, the princes their 
Acceſſors became inſenſible to the ambition of making 
conqueſts, and gave themſelves up a prey t0 idleneis 
;nd efeminacy: they grew careleis of military diſci- 
pine, and ſubſtituted ini the place of regular loidiers, 
red to the toils of war, a confutcd multitude of men, 
(ko were taken by force out of their reſpective coun- 
ties. The reader may have obſcrved on more than 
ve occaſion, that the whole ſtrength, and almoſt the 
valy reſource of the Perſian army, lay in the Greeks 
n their ſervice; that they properly dc -pended on them 
Wy, and always took great care to 0pp0.C them to 
the belt troops of the enemy : they were the only 
biliers in Darius's ar niy who ee their duty, 
md continued faithtul to him to the laſt; and we 
ave feen that Memnon the Rhodian was tlic ſole 
gent general who tought agatvtt Alexander. 
luſtead of chuſing for the command of their forces, 
vacers of {kill and experience, they uſed to appoint 
ſxrious of the greateſt quality of every nation, who 
equentiy had no other merit than their exalted birth, 
ber riches and credit; and who were diſtinguiſhed by 
ing but the ſumptuouſneſs of their feaſts andenter- 
numents, by the NAagnicence of their equipages, and 
by the crowd with which they were ever ſurrounded, of 


dect. 11. 


4 uards, domeſtics, cunuchs and Women; {uch- all al- - 
emblage, formed merely for vain thew and oſtenta- 
ion, rather than for warlike ex peditions, Incumbred 
a ariay (al ready but too numerous) with ulelets ſol- 

lers, [ade it flow in1its marches and movements by 
5 too heavy baggage, and rendered it lncapabie of 
VoL. VI. Aa 
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ſubſiſting long in a country, and of compleating orc; 
enterprizes in fight of an enemy. 

The Perſian monarchs ſhutting themſelves vp ne 
their palaces, in order to abandon themſelves to ple. 
tures ; and appearing ſeldom abroad, placed their whole a 
confidence, and hy that means all their authority, nn 
eunuchs, to women, to faves, and to flattering com. 
tiers, who!te ſole thoughts and endeavours were to ha 
nh true merit, which was offenſive to them; to gire 
the rewards appointed for ſervices to their own ces. 
tures, and to entruſt the greateſt employments of the 
{tate to perions devoted to their intereſted and amhi. 
tious Views, rather than to {uch whole abilitics ren. 
dered them capable of ſerving their country. 

Another character of theſe princes, which is but 
too frequent in that high ſphere, contributed very much 
to the ruin of the empire. They were accuſtomed 
from their jnfancꝝ to have their ears ſoothed with fall 
praiſes, and the moſt extravagant compliments, and 
to have a blind ſubmiſſion paid to their will. They 
were educated in ſo exalted an idea of their own grat- 
deur, as pertnaded them that the reſt of men were 

formed merely to ſerve them, and adminiſter to their 
plealures. They were not taught their dutics, not 
the maxims of a wiſe and good government; theprit- 
ciples by winch men judge of ſolid merit, and are ca 
pable of chuſing pertons able to govern under them. 
They did not know that they were raiſed to {overetgl 
power, merely to protect their ſubjects and make 
them happy. They were not made ſenſible of the ev 
quiſite pleaſure that monarch feels, who is the delight 

of his ſubjects, and the public ſource of the fclicity o 

ſo vaſt an empire; as Cyrus the Great had been, wi 

was ſo dear to his people, that every individual tan! 

ly conſidered him as their father, and bewailed i 
death as a public calamity. So far from this, a m9 

narch's grandeur was declared to conſiſt in making hin 

ſelf feared, and in his being able to grarify al! 
paſſions with impunity, 
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en So ill-judged an education muſt neceſſarily form 
ether weak or vicious princes. They were not able 
in WWW to ſuſtain the weight of ſo mighty an empire, nor to 


lea. raſp the ſeveral parts of {o extenſive and painful an 
e 24miniſtration. Idleneſs, and a love for pleaſure, 
„in made them carcle{s, and averſe ro buſineſs of every 
Our. kind; and they facriticed matters of the higheſt im- 
be. portance to their vain amuſements. Some of them 
gne were born with ſuch happy diſpoßtions, that they 
rez. Wl would have become good princes, had they not been 
the encrvated by the charms of a voluptuous life ; and a- 
mbi. WF bandoned themſelves to the allurements of a, too de- 
ren. ſpotic power, and an over-great N By tlatte- 
ry, they were rendered incapable of liſtening, in 
bat their councils, to any expreſſion delivered with tree- 
nuch dom, or of ſuffering the leaſt oppoſition to their wills. 
"med It is no wonder they were not beloved by their ſub- 
falle BW jets, fince their whole ſtudy was to aggrandize them- 
and i ſelves, and to ſacriſice all cõnſiderations to that alone. 
They Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the 
gren. generals of his armies, by the governors of his pro— 
were i vinces, by his officers, domeſtics and ſubjects; and 
their did not find any where a ſincere affection, nor a real 
not attachment to his perſon and intereſt. The dazzling 
pri. iplendor of the Perſian monarchy concealed a real 
re ca- weaknels; and this unweildy power, heightened by ſo 
them. much pomp and pride, was abhorred by the people; 
rec i fo that this coloſſus, at the very firſt blow, fell to the 
make ground. 27 
ie ex. 
elign yl Sect. XII. Lacedæmonia rovolts from the Macedoni- 
City ol ans, with almoſt ail Peloponneſ!ts. Antipater marches 
1, W108 © 0 24p0n this occaſion, defeats the eneny in a taitle, 
fam. bi winch Agi, 1s Killed. Alexander marches againſt 
led Ins Beſſus. Thaleftris, Leen of the Amazons, comes 10 
a mo. wit him from a fer country. Alexander, at his re- 
g him. tn fi om Parthia, abandons himſelf to pleaſiire and 
all by exceſs, He continues his march towards Bejjius. A 
: pretended conſpiracy of Philotas againſt the King, He, 
0 A 4 4 - and 
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and Parmienio his father, are put to death. Hens. 
der fubdues ſeveral nations. He at laſt arrives in 
Bactriena, whither Beſſus is brought io him. 


(</ VA / HILST things paſſed in Aſia, as we hae 
* {cen, ſome tumults broke out in Greece and 
Macedonia. Memnon, whom Alexander had ſent in. 
to Thrace, having revolted there, and thereby dra; 
the forces of Antipater on that ſide ; the Lace»19. 
mans thought this a proper opportunity to thios of 
the Macedonian yoke, and engaged almoſt all Pelo- 
poanclus in their deſign. Upon this news, Antiparer, 
aſter having ſettled to the beſt of his power the ain 
of Thrace, returned with the utmoſt expedition into 
Greece, whence he immediately diſpatched couriers, 
in order to give Alexander an account of thele {everal 
tranſactions. As ſoon as Antipater was come up with 
the enemy, he reſolved to venture a battle. The Ma. 
cedonian army conſiſted of no more than twenty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, under the | 
command ot Apis their King; whereas that of Anti- 
pater was twice that number. Agis, in order to make 
the ſuperiority of numbers of no effect, had made choice 
of a narrow ſpot of ground. The battle began with 
great vigour, each party endeavouring to ſignalize 
themſelves in an extraordinary manner, for the ho. 
nour of their reſpective countries; the one fired wich 
the remembrance of their priſtine glory, and the other 
animated by their preſent greatne{s, fought with equal 
courage, the Lacedæmonians for liberty, and the Vi- 
cedonians for empire. So long as the armies conti- 
nued on the ſpot where the battle began, Agis had tie 
advantage; but Antipater, by pretending to fly, drcv 
the enemy into the plains, after which, extending ls 
whole army, he gained the ſuperiority, and made 3 
roper ule of his advantage. Agis was diſtinguine 
6G his ſuit of armour, his noble mein, and ſtill more 


(c) A. M. 3655. Ant. J. C. 329. Diod. I. 17. p. 537. C 07 
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{ by his valour. The battle was hotteſt round his. 
yerlon, and he himſelf performed the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing acts of bravery. Al laſt, after having been wound- 
ed in {ſeveral parts of his body, his foldiers laying him 
pon his ſhield, carried him oi, However, this did 
not damp their courage; for having {cized an adyan- 
tageous poſt where they kept clolc in their rank, they 
reſted with great.vigour the attacks ot the enemy. 
After having withſtood them a long time, the Lace- 
dæmonians began to give ground, being fcarce able to 
hold their arms, which were all covered with iweat 
they afterwards retired very faft, and at laſt ran quite 


| away. The King, ſceing himſelf clofely purſucd, ſtill 


made {ome efforts, notwithitanding the weak condi— 
tion to which he was reduced, in order to oppote the 
enemy. Intrepid and 1nvincible to the laſt, oppret- 
ſed by numbers, he died ſword in hand. 

In this engagement, upwards of three thoufand La- 
cede monians loft their lives, and a thoutund Mucedo- 
dans at moſt; but very few of the latter returned 
home unwounded. This victory not only ruined the 
power of Sparta and its allies, but alto the hopes of 
hoſe who only waited the ive of this war, to declare 
themſelves. Autipater immicdiately {ent the news of 
this ſucceſs to Alexander; but, like an experienced 
courtier, he drew up the account of it in the mott mo— 
deſt and circumſpect terms; in ſuch as were beſt ad- 
ted to diminich the luſtre of a victory which miglit 
expoſe him to envy, He was ſenfible, that Alexander's 
delicacy, with regard to honour, was fo very great, 
that he looked upon the glory which another perſon 
obtaincd, as a diminution of his own. And 7 indeed, 
could not forbear, when this news was broughit him, 
o let drop ſome words which diſcovered his jeulouty 
Antipater did not dare to ditpofe of any thing by his 
on private authority, and only gave the Licedemo- 

; Mexander hoſtes vinci voluerat; Antipatrum  vicifſe, ne tacitus 


guidem indignabatur, ſux dewptum gluriz exitimans quicquid cci- 
lle ali ' ; 
let alienæ. 2. Curt. 
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nians leave to ſend an embaſſy to the King, in order 
that they themſelves might tell him the ill ſucces 
they had met with. Alexander pardoned them, {one 
of thoſe who had occaſioned the revolt excepted, and 
theſe he puniſhed. 

(4) Darius's death did not hinder Alexander fon 
purſuing Beſſus, who had withdrawn into Bactrian, 
where he had aſſumed the title of King, by the nane 
of Artaxerxes. But finding at laſt that it would be Wſ'* q 
impoſſible for him to come up with him, he returncd W'* {c 
into Parthia ; and reſting his troops {ome days in H. d 
catompylos, commanded proviſions of all forts to be h 
brought tlither. | wn 

During his ſtay there, a report prevailed throughout i 
the whole army, that the King, content with the co.“ 
queſts he had atchie ved, was preparing to return imo 
Macedonia. That very inſtant the foldiers, as li 
ſignal had been made for their ſetting out, ran He 
madmen to their tents, began to pack up their bay- 1 
gage, load the waggons with the utmoſt diſpatch, ar WF 2 
All the whole camp with noiſe and tumult. Acai. WE n 
der was ſoon informed of this, When terrified at eg“ 
diſorder, he ſummoned the officers to his tent, where, WE 
with tears in his eyes, he complained, that in ie BF. © 
midſt of fo glorious a career, he was {topped on a! 


den, and forced to return back into his own country, , 
rather like one who had been overcome, than 45 1 FF !! 
conqueror. The officers comforted him, by repic- WF" i 
ſenting, that this ſudden motion was a mere ſally , av BP ri 
a tranſient guſt of paſſion, which would not be attend- “ a1 


ed with any ill confequences; and afſured him, aa 
the ſoldiers, to a man, would obey him, provided le 
vould addreſs himſelf to them in tender expreſio. 
He promiſed to do it. The circumſtance wich nad 
given occaſion to this falſe report, was, lis Harig 
diſbanded {ome Grecian {oldiers, after rewarding, hen 
iu a very bountiful manner; fo that the Macedo! By - 1 
imagined they alto were to fight no more. | El 

(0% Q; Curt. lib. 6. cap. 24. 
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Alexander having ſummoned the army, made the 


following ſpeech. © I am not ſurprized, O ſoldiers, 


if, after the mighty things we have hitherto per- 
formed, you ſhould be ſatiated with glory, and have 
no other views but cale and repoſe. I will not now 
enumerate the vaious nations we have conquered, 
We have ſubdued more provinces than others have 
cities. Could I perſuade myſeli, that our con- 
queſts are well ſecured, over nations who were ſo 
oon overcome, I would think as you do (for Iwon't 


diſlemble my thoughts) and would make all the 


haſte imaginable to reviſit my houthoJd gods, my 
mother, my ſiſters, and my ſubjects; and enjoy 
in the midit of my country the glory I have ac- 
quired in concert with you. But this glory will all 
vaniſh very ſoon, if we do not pit the laſt hand to 
the work. Do you imagine that jo many nations, 


* accuſtomed to other ſovercigns, and who have no 


manner of 1miſitude to us either in their religion, 


manners or language, were intirely ſubdued the 


moment they were conquered; and that they will 
pot take up arms, in caſe we return back with ſo 


much precipitation? What will become of the reſt 
who ill remain unconquered ? 
leave our victory impeifect, merely from want of 
courage! But that which touches me much more; 


How ! ſhall we 


mall we ſuffer the deteſtable crime of Beſſus to go 
unpunimed? Can you bear to lee the jcepter of Da- 
Nus in the ſanguinar x hands of that monſter, who, 


after having loaded him with chains, as a captive, 


ut laſt aflaflinated his {oycreign, in order to deprive 


us of the glory of ſaving him? As for mylelf, I 
mal! not be caly till 1 jec that infamous wretch 
h1nging on a gibbet, there to pay to all Kings and 
nations of the earth, che Juſt puniiment due to his 
cxecrable crime. I do not know whether I am 


 lltakey; but methinks J read his ſentence of death 


in your COUNLENAnce® 3 and that the anger which 
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c ſparkles in your eyes, declares, you will foon in 
« brne your hands in that traitor's blood.“ 

The ſoldiers would not {ſuffer Alexander to proceed; 
but clapping their hands, they all cried aloud, thi 
they were ready to follow wherever he would lead 
them. All the ſpeeches of this prince generally pro. 
duced this effect. In how deiponding a condition loever 
they might be, one ſingle word from himrevived their 
courage in an inſtant, and inſpired them with that 
martial alacrity and ardour, which appeared always in 
his face. The King, taking advantage of this favour. 
able diſpoſition of the whole army, croſſed Parthia, 
and in three days arrived on the frontiers of Hs reanis, 
which ſubmitted to his arms. He afterwards jubducd 
the Mardi, the 4:7, the Drang, the Aracino/i, and 
ſeveral other nations, into which his army marched, 
with greater ſpecd than people generally travel. he 
frequentiy would purſue an enemy tor whole days and 
nights together, almoſt without {ufering his troops c 
take any reſt. By this prodigious rapidity, he can: 
unawares upon nations wha thought him at agrcal d 
tance, and ſubdued them before they had time to | 
themſelves in a poſture of defence. Under this ima; 
Daniel the prophet inadowed Alexander many age, 
before his birth, by repreſenting him as a panther, 
leopard, and a poat, who ruthed forward with {o much 
ſwiftneſs, that his feet ſeemed not totouch the ground, 

(e) Nabarzanes, one of Beſlus's accomnlices, wid 


hag written before to Alexander, came and wrrendercd, 


himtelf, upon promiſe of a pardon, when he hea 
that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Her 
canta ; and, among other preſents, brought him he- 
goas the eunuch, who afterwards gained as great ©! 
aſcendant over Alexander, as before over Darius. 
At the fame time arrived Thaleſtris, Queen of the 
Amazons. A violent deſire of jecing Alexander, hd 
prompted that princeſs to leave her dominions, ard 
travel through a great number of countries to gratily 
(e) Q. Curt. lib. 6, cap. 5. 
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ter curioſity. Being come pretty near his camp, ſhe 
ſent word that a queen was come to viſit him; and 
that ſhe had a prodigious inclination. to cultivate lis 
acquaintance, and accordingly was arrived within a 
title diſtance from that place. Alexander having re- 
turned her a favourable antiver, ſhe commanded her 
train to ſtop, and herſelf came forward with three 
hundred women; and the moment the perceived the 
King, ſhe Jeaped from her horſe, having two lances in 
her right hand. The dreſs the Amazons uſed to wear, 
| {id not quite cover the body; for their boſom being 
| uncovered on the left ſide, cvery other part of their 
body was hid; thetr gowns being tucked up with a 
| knot, and ſo deicended no farther than the knee. 
They preſerved their right breaſtto ſuckle their female 
offßpring, but uſed to burn the left, that they might 
be the Fetter enabled to bend the bow and throw the 
dart, whence they were called“ Aniazons. 

Thaleſtris + looked upon the King without diſcover- 
ing the leaſt fign of admiration, and ſurveying him 
atentively, did not think his ſtature anſwerable to 
lis fame; for the Barbarians are very much ſtruck 
with a majeſtic air, and think thoſe only capable of 
mighty atchievements, on whom nature has beſtowed 
dodily advantages. She did not ſcruple to tell him, 
that the chief motive of her journey, was to have 
| poſterity by him; adding, that ſhe was worthy of 
Rring heirs to his empire, Alexander, upon this re- 
queſt, was obliged to make {ome ſtay in this place; 
after which Thaleſtris returned to her kingdom, aud 
the King into the province inhabited by the Parthiaus. 
This ſtory, and whatever is related of the Amazons, 
[15 looked upon by ſome very judicious authors, as en- 
ürely fabulous. | . — 

Ibis is a Greek word, figniſying, without breaſts. 

| * Interrito vultu regem Thalettris intusbatur, habitum ejus havd- 
gbeauem rerum famæ pam cculis perluſtrans. Quippe omnibus 
berberis in cot porum majcttate veneratio «fi ; magrotumqmt eum 
aon alios capaces putant, quim quos eximis ſpecic donare natura dig 
ais eſt. Quint. Curt. lib. 6. cap. 5, 
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(e) Alexander devoted himſelf afterwards wholly , 
his paſſions, changing into pride and debauch, the 1, 
deration and continence for which he had hither, 
been ſo greatly admired; virtues fo very neceſſary in 
exalted ſtation of life, and in the midſt of a {cries 
8 He now was no longer the ſame num. 

hough he was invincible with regard to the danges 
and toils of war, he was far otherwiſe with reſped y 
the charms of eaſe. The inſtant he enjoyed à Hide 
repoſe, he abandoned himſelf to ſenſuality; and he 
whom the arms of the Perſians could not conquer, {el 
a victim to their vices. Nothing was now to be {een 
but games, parties of pleaſures, women, and excel 
five feaſting, in which he uſed to revel whole days and 
nights. Not {atisfied with the buffoons, and the per. 
formers on inſtrumental muſic, whom he had brougl: 
with him out of Greece; he obliged the captive 0. 
men, whom he carried along with him, to fing ſong 
after the manner of their country. He happened x 
mong theſe women, to perceive one who appeared in 
deeper afffiction than the reſt, and who, by a model, 
and at the ſame time a noble confuſion, dilcovered a 
emer reluctance than the others, to appear in pub. 
Ic. She was a perfect beauty, which was very much 
heightened by her baſhfulneſs, whilſt ſhe threw her 
eyes to the ground, and did all in her power to con. 
ceal her face. The King ſoon imagined by her air and 
mein that ſhe was not of vulgar birth; and enquiriug 
himſelf into it, the lady anſwered, that ſhe was grand: 
daughter to Ochus, who not long before had ſwaycd the 
Perſian ſcepter, and daughter of his ſon; that the had 
married Hyſtaſpes, who was related to Darius, and gene- 
ral of a great army. Alexander being touched wit 
compaſhon, when he heard the unhappy fate of a pril. 
ceſs of the blood royal, and the fad condition tow!!! 
ſhe was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but returi- 
ed all her poſſeſſions; and cauſed her hutband to by 
wught for, in order that the might be reſtored to um. 

(e) Quint. Curt. lib. 6. cap. 6. 
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This prince was naturally of ſo tender and humane 
f diſpoſition, as made him ſenſible of the afſliction of 
perlons in the loweſt condition. (F) A poor Macedo- 
dian was one day leading before him a mule, laden 
ich gold for the King's uſe ; the bealt being fo tired 
that he was not able either to go on or ſuſtain the 
toad, the mule-driver took it up and carried it, but 
Ivith great difficulty, a conſiderable way. Alexander ſce- 
ting him juſt ſinking under his burden, and going to 
tro it on the ground in order to ecale himſelf, cried 
out, Friend, do not be weary yet ; try and carry it quite 
Etro oh to thy tent, for it is all thy own. | 
| (v) Alexander, in a very difficult march through 
E barre places, at the head of a ſmall body of horſe, 
vhen he purſued Darius, met ſome Macedonians who 
were carrying water in goat-ſkins upon mules, Theſe 
Macedonians perceiving their prince was almolt parch- 
ed with thirſt, occaſioned by the raging heat (the ſun 
being then at the meridian) immediately filled a hel- 
met with water, and were running to preſent him with 
it: Alexander aſking to whom they were carrying all 
that water, they replied, Ve were going to carry it to 
our children; but do not let your majeſty beuneeſy, for if 
our life is brit ſerved we ſhall get children enot:gh, in caſe 
we ſlould loſe theſe. At thele words Alexander takes 
| the helmet, and looking quite round him, he ſaw all 
is horſemen hanging down their heads, and with eyes 
ixed earneſtly on the liquor he held, ſwallow it, as it 
vere, with their glances; upon which he returned it, 
with thanks, to thoſe who had offered it him, and did 
not drink ſo much as a ſingle drop, but cried, There ts 
nt enough for my whole company; and ſhoutd I di ink 
ne, it would make the reſt be thirſtier, and they will 
dite die away. The officers, who were on horieback 
| round him, ſtruck in the moſt ſenſible manner with 
us wonderful temperance and magnanimity, intreat- 
ed him, with ſhouts, to carry them whereyer he thought 


| fit, and not ſpare them in any manner; that now they 


J) Nut. in Alex. p. 687. (J) Plut. in Alex. p. 687. 
were 
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were not in the leaſt tired, nor felt the leaſt thick: 
and that as long as they thould be commanded hy ſy 
a King, they could not think themſelves mortal mez, 
Such ſentiments as theſe, which ariſe from a ene. 
rous and tender diſpoſition, reſlect a greater honour 
a prince than the greateſt victories and conqueſts. Ha 
e always cheriſhed them, he would juſtly hae 
merited the title of Great; but a too glorious and unis. 
terrupted ſeries of proſperity, which is too heavy for 
mortals to ſuſtain, inſenſibly effaced them from hi; 
mind, and made him forget that he was a man: for 
now, contemning the cuſtoms of his own country, a; 
no longer worthy the ſovereign of the univerſe, helaid 
aſide the dreſs, the manners, and way of life of the 
Macedonian monarchs; looking upon them as too 
plain and ſimple, and derogatory to his grandeur, He 
even went ſo far, as to imitate the pomp of the Perſian 
kings, in that very circumſtance in which they ſeemed 
to equal themſelves to the gods; I mean, by requiring 
thoſe who had conquered nations to fall proſtrate at 
his feet, and pay him a kind of homage which becane 
only flaves. He had turned his palace into a ſeraglio, 
filling it with three hundred and ſixty concubines, 
(the fame number as Darius kept) and with bands of 
eunuchs, of all mankind the moſt infamous. Not fl. 
tisfied with wearing a Perſian robe himſelf, he ad 
obliged his generals, his friends, and all the granaces 
of his court, to put on the fame drels, - which gave 
chem the greateſt mortification, not one of them hon 
ever daring to {peak againſt this innovation, or con- 
tradi& the prince in any manner. | 
The veteran ſoldiers, who had fought under Philip, 
not having the leaſt idea of ſenſuality, inveighed pub 
licly againſt this prodigious luxury, and the nume- 
rous vices which the army had learnt in Sufa and Ec: 
batana. The ſoldiers would frequently expres them. 
ſelves in the following terms: That they had loſt 
* more by victory than they had gained: that as the 
« Macedonians had thus aſſumed the manners and 
& cutlos 
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« cuſtoms of foreigners, they might properly be faid 
« to be conquered, That therefore the only benefit 
they ſhould reap from their long abſence, would be, 
« to return back into their country 1n the habit of 


| « Barbarians; that Alexander was alhamed of, and 
« deſpiſed them; that he choſe to reſemble the vay- 
e quiſhed rather than the victorious; and that he, 
| « who before had been King of Macedonia, was now 
| © hecome one of Darius's lieutenants,” 


The King was not ignorant of the diſcontent which 


| reigned both in his court and army, and endeavoured 
io recover the eſteem and friendihip of both by his 
| beneficence : But * ſlavery, though purchatcd at ever 
o high a rate, muſt neceſſarily be odious to frecborn 
men. He therefore thought, that the ſafeſt remedy 
E would be to employ them, and for that purpole led 
them againſt Beſſus. But, as the army was encum— 
bered with booty and a uſcleſs train of baggage, that 
it could ſcarce move, he firſt cauſed all his own bag- 
| page to be carried into a great ſquare, and afterwards 
that of his army (ſuch things excepted as were abſo— 
| lutely neceſſary ;) then ordered the whole to be car- 
nicd from thence in carts to a large plain. Every one 
nas in great pain to know the meaning of all this ; 
but, after he had ſent away the horles, he himſelf ler 
fre to his own things, and commanded every one to 
| ollow his example. Upon this the Macedoniaus ight- 
ed up the fire wth their own hands, and burnt the 


rich ſpoils they had purchaſed with their blood, and 


| often forced out of the mid{t of the flames. Such a 
| lacrifice muſt certainly have been made with the ut- 
| Moſt reluctance; but the example the King ſet them 
lenced all their complaints, and they ſeemed leſs af— 
tected at the loſs of their baggage, than at their ne- 


OD 


blech of military diſcipline. A thort ſpeech the King 
made, ſoothed all their uneaſineſs; and, being now 
more able to exert themſelves hereafter, they {et out 
unh joy, and marched towards Bactriana. In this 


ws ut opinor, liberis pretium ſervitutis ingratum eſt, ©. Curt. 
Lol, VI. | march 
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march they met with difficulties which would haye 
quite d1mped any one except Alexander; but nothins 
could d1unt Ins foul, or check his progreſs: for he 
put the ſtrongeſt confidence in his good fortune, which 
indeed never forlook that hero, but extricated him 
from a thouland perils, wherein one would have ha. 
turally ſuppoſed both himſelf and his army muſt hare 
periſhed. 

(Þ) Being arrived among the Drange, a danger to 
which he had not been accuſtomed, gave him very 
great uneaſineſs; and this was, the report of a con. 
ſpiracy that was formed againſt his perſon. One 
Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the con. 
triver of this treaſon; and the motive of it was, ſome 
private difguſt which he had received. He had com- 
municated his execrable deſign to a young man, Ni. 
comachus by name, who revealed it to Cebalinus his 
brother. The latter immediately whiſpered it to Pl. 
lotas, carneſtly intreating him to acquaint the King 
with it, becauſe every moment was of the utmott 
conſequence, and that the conſpirators were to cxe- 
cute the horrid deed in three days. Philotas, after ap- 
plauding his fidelity, waited immediately upon the 
King, and diſcourſed on a great variety of ſubjects, 
but without taking the leaſt notice of the plot. In Adder 
the evening, Cebalinus meeting him as he was coming ne bi 
out, and aſking whether he had done as requeſted, he Whrice, 
anſwered, that he had not found an opportunity of ber fl 
mentioning it to his majeſty, and went away. The hi: pr 
next day this. young man went up to him as he us We 1, 
going into the palace, and conjured him not to forget Wie. 
what he had told him the day before. Philotas re. pol 
plied, that he would be ſure not to forget it; and 20V- Fay, 
ever did not perform his promiſe. This made Cc" r ol 


linus ſuſpect him; and fearing, that in cafe the con-: e ga) 
{piracy ſhould be diicovered by another perſon, his. d to] 
lence would be interpreted as criminal, he therefote ther 
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got another perſon to diſcloſe it to Alexander. The 
prince having heard the whole from Cebalinus him- 
elf, and told how many times he had conjured Philo- 
tas to acquaint him with it, firſt commanded Dymnus 
to be brought before him. The latter gueiling upon 
hat account he was ſent for by the King, ran him- 
elf through with his ſword ; but the guards having 
nerented this wretch from compleating the deed, he 
was carried to the palace. Ihe King : led him, why | 
ie thought Philotas more wortliy than he w as, of the 

| kingdom of Macedon; but he was quite (eechleſs ; 

| © that after fetching a deep ſigh, he turned his head 
aide, and breathed his laſt. 

The King afterwards ſent for Plülotas, and ſpeaking 
to him, (having firſt commanded every one to with- 
dan) he atked, whether Cebalinus had really urged 

lim {everal times to tell him of a plot which was car- 
ging on againſt him. Philotas, without diſco-ering 
the leaſt confuſion in his countenance, confeſted in- 
zeoully thac he had; but made his apology, by ſay- 
17, that the perſon who had whiſpered this, did not 
pear to him worthy of the leaſt credit. 10 conſeſ- 
ed, however, that Dymnus's death plainly ſuewed he 
lad acted very imprudently, in concealing ſo long a 
delign of ſo black a nature: upon which, acknow leds- 
me his fault, he fell at the king's fcet; which he em- 
raced, and bel fought hap to conſider bis paſt lite, ra- 
her than the fault he had now committed, v bich did 
Wt proceed from art bad-delten, but from the ſear 
pe was under of alarming, very unſeatlonably, the 
Mag, mould he communicate a delign, whichhe reall y 
0 po {ed was without foundation. Tris no caſy matter 
tay, er nander bleed what, Philotas laid? 
br only ditlembled Jus anger. But however ths hey 
„e gave him his hand, in, token of reconciltation 3 

ind told him, chat he was periuaded he had de! cds 
ether than concealed the affur. 

| Ptlotas was both envied and hated by a great 
zunber of courtiers ; and indeed it was lardly potti- 
ö B b 2 ble 
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ble it ſhould be otherwiſe, becauſe none of them 1, WM all 
more familiar with the King, or more eſteemed by him, wh 
Inſtead of ſoftening and moderating the luſtre of the WM eve 
diſtinguithed favour he enjoyed, by an air of fweetnetz o 


and humanity; he ſeemed, on the contrary, to en. pb 
deavour nothing ſo much as to excite the envy of 0. But 
thers, by affecting a filly pride, which generally 4. WM his 
played itſelf in his dreſs, his retinue, his equipage, ad | 


his table; and (till more fo, by the haughty airs he lot. 
allumed, which made him univerſally 1 Par. Cr 
menio his father, diſguſted at his lofty behaviour, d ane 
one day to him, * My en, make thy/elf leſs. The cou 
ſtrongeſt tenſe is coached under theſe words; and it i; !up 
evident, that the man who uttered them, was perfecty une 
acquainted with the genius of courts. He uſed often WF Nir 
to give Philotas advice to this effect; but too exalted a WM © * 
proſperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind; “ 
and they cannot perſuade themſelves, that favour which WF © c 
is eſtabliſhed on ſo ſeemingly ſolid a foundation, can WF © ? 
ever change; the contrary of which Philotas found to WF © 1 
his ſorrow. | bl 

(i) His former conduct, with regard to Alexander, WF © 2 
had given the latter juſt reaſon to complain of him; for WW © ti 
he uſed to take the liberty to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the WM * ie 
King, and applaud himſelf in the moſt haughty terms. t 
Opening one day his heart to a woman, Antigona by WE © ti 
name, with whom he was in love, he began to boalt, WF © < 
in a very infolent manner, his father's ſervices and hu Wi © tl 
own: © What would Philip, ſaid he, have been, had Wi © fl 
* 1t not been for Parmenio? and what would Alec 
ander be, were it not for Philotas? what would be- 
come of his pretended divinity, and his father Am. 
* mon, ſhould we undertake to expoſe this fiction! 
All theſe things were repeated to Alexander, and Au. 
tigona herſelf made oath, that ſuch words had been 
ſpoke. The King had nevertheleſs taken no notice d 
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all this, nor ſo much as once let drop the leaſt word 
which thewed his reſentment upon that occaſion when- 
ever he was moſt intoxicated with liquor; he had not 
{ much as hinted it to his friends, not even to He- 
phæſtion, from whom he ſcarce concealed any thing. 
But the crime Philotas was now acculed of, recalled to 


bis memory the diſguſt he had formerly entertained. 


Immediately after the converſation he had with Phi- 


lotas, he held a council, compoſed of his chief confidents. 
Craterus, for whom Alexander had a great eſteem, 
and who envied Philotas the more upon, that very ac- 
count, looked upon this as a very happy occaſion for 
E {upplanting his rival. Concealing therefore his hatred 
under a ſpectous pretence of zeal, he ſuggeſted to the 
King, Thefapprehentions he might jultly be under 
| © both from Philotas himfelf, becauſe mercy is not apt 

«to work any change in a heart, which could be 
| © corrupt enough to entertain ſo deteſtable a crime; 
„and from Parmenio his father, who, ſaid he, will 
never be able to bear the thoughts of Eis owing his 
ſon's life to the King's clemency. Some beneficial 
„acts are ſo great, that they become a burden to 
| © thoſe on whom they are conterred, for which rea— 
| © ſon they do all in their power to erate them from 
| © their memory. And farther, who can allure us, 
| © that both father and {on are not engaged in the 
| © conſpiracy? When a prince's life is in dapper, every 
| © thing is of importance; and all things, even to the 
© {lighteſt ſuſpicions, are ſo many proofs. Can we 
* conceive it poſſible, that a favourite, on whom his 
* ſovereign has beſtowed the moſt ſhining marks of 
his beneficence, ſhould be calm and undiſturbed 
upon his being told an affair of ſuch mighty im- 
portance? But we are told, that this * p64 was 
| © communicated by young people, who deſerved very 
little credit. Wherefore then did he keep them in 
© ſulpence two days, as if he really believed what 


"they told him, and ſtill promiſed them that he wou 
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reveal the whole affair to the King? Who does 
not ſee, that he did this merely to prevent their 
* having acceſs by another way to his majeſty ? Sir, 
* continued he, it is neceſſary, for your own ſake 
*« and that of the ſtate, for us to put Philotas to the 
© torture; in order to force from his own mouth an 
account of this plot, and the ſeveral perſons who 
* are his accomplices in it.” This being the opinion 
of all the members of the council, the King came into 
it. He then diſmiſſed the aſſembly, having firſt en— 
joined them ſecrecy; and the better to conceal lis re. 
ſolution, gave orders for the army's marching the next 
day, and even invited Philotas to ſupper with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various purtics cf 
guards having been poſted in the ſeveral pluces necc. 
tary, ſome eutered the tent of Philotas, who was then 
in a deep fleep; when ſtarting from his funlers, 2 
they were putting manacles on bis hands, Ie cried, 
Alas ! my ſovereign, the nrocterecy of my cite (ts 
got the better of your gouineſs. After this, they conct- 
ed his face, and brought him to the Palace wither! 
uttering a ſingle word. Ihe next morning, the Me 
cedonians, according to an order publihed for tit 
purpole, came thither under arms, being about 1:% 
thouſand. It was a very aniicnt cultom tor the army; 
in war-time, to take cognizance of capital crime; 
and, in times of peace, for the people to do to; 10 
that the prince had no power on thele occations, . 
lels a ſanction were given to it by the content of che 
of thele bodies; and the King was forced to be 
recourle to * perſuaſion, before he employed his au 
thority. .. | 

Firſt, the body of Dymnus was brought out; vay 
few then, preſem knowing cither what he had done, 


or how he came bv his death. Afterwards the King 


} 


came into the atſembly; an air of forrow appearing i! 


* Nihil poteſtas regum valcbat, niſi prius valuitlet auctoritss 
Quint. Curt, 1 
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his countenance, as well as in his whole court, every 
one waiting for the iſſue of this gloomy ſcene. Alex- 
ander continued a long time wich his eyes caſt on the 
ground; bur at laſt, having recovered his ſpirits, he 
made the following ſpeech : © I narrowly eſcaped, O 
« ſoldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of 
«a ſmall * of wretches; but, by the provi- 
« dence and mercy of the gods, I now again appear 
« before you, alive: and I proteit to you, that nothing 
encourages me more to proceed againſt the traitors, 
« than the fight of this aflembly, whoſe lives are 
« much dearer to me than my own; for I deſire to 
« live for your ſakes only; and the greateſt happineſs 
« | thould find in living (not to iay rhe only one) 
« would be, the pleaſure I thall receive, in having it 
« 0NCce in my power to reward the fervices of ſo many 
« hrave men, to whom J owe all things.” Here he 


vas Interrupted by the cries and groans of the ſoldiers, 


who all burſt into tears. © Alas! how will you be- 
« liave, when I {hall name the perſons who formed 
« 10 execrable an attempt? I myſelf cannot tink of 
it without ſhuddering. They, on whom I have 
* / . * . E * : 

bern moſt laviih of my Kindnefles; on whom 1 
(« by, 

whom I had put my whole confidence, and in 
oe breaſts J lodged my greateſt ſecrets—Parme- 


© 110 and Philotas.” At theie names, all the ſoldiers 


gazed one upon the other, not daring. to believe their 


eycs Or Ears, nor any thing they ſaw or heard. Then 


Nicomachus, Metron, and Cebalinus were {cnt for, 
who made the fevers! depoltions of what they knew. 
But as not one of them charyed Plalotas with engaging 
in the plot, the whole ajfjiembiv, being ſeized with a 
trouble and contui.on eatier conceived then cxpreficd, 
continued in a tad and gloomy ſilence. 
Philotas was then brought in, is bands tied behind 
him, and his head covered wich a coarſe, worn-out 
piece of cloth. How ſhoching, a ſfiglit was this! Loſt 
to uimſelf, he did not darc to look up, or open his 
105 | lips — 
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bps; but the tears ſtreaming from his eyes, he fainz 


away in the arms of the man who held him. As t, 
ſtanders-by wiped off the tears in which his face w 
bathed ; recovering his ſpirits and his voice, by ina 
ſible degrees, he ſeemed defirous of ſpeaking. Th 
King then told him, that he ſhould be judged by li 
Macedonians, and withdrew. Philotas might hu 
juſtified himſelf very eaſily ; for not one of the wi; 
neſſes, and thoſe who had been put on the rack, M 
accuſed him of being an accomplice in the plot. Dyn, 
nus, who firſt formed it, had not named him to nil 
of the conſpirators; and had Philotas been concerned 
in it, and the ring-leader, as was pretended, DymuM 


would certainly have named him at the head of Mhz) 
the reſt, in order to engage them the more ſtrongy him 
Had Philotas been conſcious to himſelf of guilt in Hi eve 

articular, as he was ſenſible that Cebalinus, wo ve 
13 the whole, fought earneſtly to acquaint the Kin elf 
of it, js it any way probable, that he could have lan mo 


quiet two days together, without once endeavourine, Wa: 
either to diſpatch Cebalinus, or to put his dark deſigi wit 
in execution? which he might very eaſily have done. 
Philotas ſet theſe proofs, and a great many more, in Ly 
the ſtrongeſt light; and did not omit to mention the co. 
reaſons which had made him deipiſe the information in 
that had been given him, as groundleſs and 1magiuary, W 

Then directing, on a ſudden, himſelf to Alexander, i Pa 
as if he had been preſent, © O King, ſays he, where WW lic 
c ſoever yeu may be,” (for it is thought Alexander ba 
heard all that paſt from behind a curtain) “ if I hat I bor 
«© committed a fault in not acquainting you with what WF be 
« heard, I confefled it to you, and you pardoned FF dt 
© me. You gave. me your royal hand as a pledge d 
* this; and you did me the honour to admit mea Ve 
e your table. If you believed me, I am innocent; 
if you pardoned me, I am cleared, I refer all this WF 8 
te your own judgment. What new crime have! WF 
„ committed fince? I was in a deep fleep when ) ” 


* enemies waked me, and loaded me with ow © 
| | | TY 
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s it natural for a man, who is conſcious that he is 
guilty of the moſt horrid of all crimes, to be thus 
& caly and undiſturbed ? The innocence of my own 
| conſcience, and the promiſe your majeſty made me, 


gave my ſoul this calm. Do notletthe envy of my 


enemies prevail over your clemency and juſtice.” 


& The reſult of this aſſembly was, that Philotas ſhould 
e put on the rack. The perions, who preſided on 
Bhat occaſion, were his moſt inveterate enemies, and 
hey made him ſuffer every kind of torture. Philotas, 
Bat firſt, diſcovered the utmoſt reſolution and ſtrength 
bf mind; the torments he ſuffered not being able to 
orce from him a ſingle word, nor even ſo much as a 


Goh, But at laſt, conquered by pain, he confeſſed 


himſelf to be guilty; named ſeveral accomplices,j and 

even accuſed his own father. The next day, the an- 
wers of Philotas were read in a full aſſembly, he him- 
ſelf being preſent, Upon the whole, he was unani- 
mouſly ſentenced to die; immediately after which he 
vas ſtoned, according to the cuſtom of Macedonia, 


with ſome other of the conſpirators. 


They allo judged at the ſame time, and put to death, 


Lynceſtes Alexander, who had been found guilty of 


conſpiring the death of the King, and kept three years 
in priſon. 


The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of 


Farmenio: whether it were that Alexander really be. 
liered him guilty, or was afraid of the father now he 


had put the ſon to death. Polydamas, one of the 


lords of the court, was appointed to ſee the execution 


performed. He had been one of Parmenio's moſt in- 
umate friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, 
who affect only their own fortunes. This was the 


very reaſon of his being nominated, becauſe no one 


could ſuſpect that he was ſent with any ſuch orders a- 
gainſt Parmenio. 
© where that general commanded the army, and was 
imntruſted with the King's treaſures, which amounted 
do an hundred and fourſcore thoufand talents, about 


He therefore ſet out for Media, 
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twenty ſeven millions ſterling. Alexander had giter 
him ſeveral letters for Cleander, the King's lieutenan: 
in the province, and for the principal officers. I 
were for Parmenio ; one of them from Alexander. 
and the other ſealed with Philotas's feal, as if he had 
been alive, to prevent the father from harbourins tlie 
leaſt ſuſpicions. Polydamas was but eleven days in 
his journey, andalightedin the night-time at Cleander', 
After having taken all the precautions neceſſhry, they 
went together, with a great number of attendants, 0 
meet Parmenio, who at this time was walking in z 
park of his own. The moment Polydamas {pied him, 
though at a great diſtance, he ran to embrace lun, 
with an air of the utmoſt joy; and after compliment; 
intermixed with the ſtrongeſt indications of friend. 
ſnip, had. paſt on both ſides, he gave him Alexander's 
letter. In opening it, he aſked him what the Kiny 
was doing, to which Polydamas rcplied, that he would 
know by his majeſty's letter. Parmenio, after peruliny 
it, ſaid as follows:“ The King is preparing tomarch 
* againſt the Arachofti. How glorious a priuce is this, 
ho will not ſuffer himſelf to take a moment's rel! 
% However, he ought ito be alittle tender ot Þm{c!t, 
* now he has acquired ſo much glory.” He aiterwards 
opened the letter which was written in Philotas“ 
name; and, by his countenance, ſeemed pleated i) 
the contents of it. At that very inſtant Cleznder 
thruſt a dagger into his fide, then made another thrull 
in his throat; and the reſt gave him ſeveral wounds, 
even aſter he was dead. | 
Ius this great man ended his life; a man iIJufi!- 
ous both in peace and war; who had performed ma- 
ny : glorious actions without the King, whereas the 
King had never atchieved any thing couſpicuous, bit 
iu concert with Parmenio: He was a perſon of great 
abilities and execution; was very dear tothe grandecs, 
and much more ſo to the officers and {oldicrs, who re- 
ſed the higheſt confidence in him; and looked upon 
chemſclves as aſlured of victory when he was ay 
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head, ſo firmly they relied on his capacity and good 
ſortune. He was then threeſcore and ten ycars of age; 
land had always ſerved his ſovereign with inviolable 
Ipdelity and zeal, for which he was very ill rewarded 


his fon and himſelf bub been put to death merely 


on a ſlight ſuſpicion, uninforced with any real proof, 


which nevertheleſs obliterated in a moment all the 


great ſervices both had done their country. 


() Alexander was ſenſible, that ſuch cruel executi- 
ons might alienate the affections of the troops, of which 


e had a proof, by the letters they ſent into Macedonia, 
rhich were intercepted by his order; concluding there- 
fore, that it would be proper for him to ſeparate, from 
the reſt of the army, ſuch ſoldiers as had moſt diſtin- 
guhed themſelves by their murmurs and complaints, 


let their ſeditious diſcourſes ſhould ſpread the {ame ſpi- 


tit of diſcontent, he formed a ſeparate body of theſe, 
the command of which he gave to Leonidas; this kind 
ok ignominy being the only puniſhment he inflicted on 
them. But they were ſo ſtrongly affected with it, that 
they endeavoured to wipe out the diſgrace it brought 


upon them, by a bravery, a fdelity, and an obedience, 


which they obſerved ever afterwards. 


To prevent the ill conſequences that might ariſe 


from this ſecret diſcontent, Alexander ſet out upon his 


march, and continued to purſue Betlus; on which oc- 
alon he expoſed himſelf to great hardihips and dan- 


gers. After having paſſed through Drangania, Ara- 


chola, and the country of the Arimaſpi, where all 
things ſubmitted to his arms, he arrived at a moun- 


tan, called Paropamitus (a part of Caucaſus) where 
is army underwent incxprethble fatigues, through 


Vearinels, thirſt, cold, and the ſnows ; which killed 
a great number of his ſoldiers. Beſtus laid waſte all 
the country that lay between him and mount Caucaſus, 
m order that the want of provitions and forage might 
Wprive Alexander of an opportunity of purſuing hun. 


(0 Arrian. I. 3. p. 143, 148. Q. Curt. 1. 7. e. 3.5. Diod. 
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time at Drapſaca, he advanced towards Aornos af 


took them both. At Alexander's approach, about {eres 


dry and light materials; which laying under them i 
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He indeed ſuffered very much, but nothing could che 
his vigour. After making his army repole for ſont 


ect 


red 
ent 
erv: 
Ne Ce 
Welt 


Bactra, the two ftrongeſt cities of Bactriana, 20 


or eight thouſand Bactrians, whotill then had adherWMtic: 
very firmly to Beſſus, abandoned him to a man, ir c 
retired each to his reſpective home. Beſſus, at H 
head of the ſmall number of forces who continueo!! 
faithful to him, paſled the river Oxus, burnt all Ho 
boats he himſelf made uſe of, to prevent Alexa e. 
from crofling it, and withdrew to Nautacus, a city «iſe 1; 
Sogdiana, fully determined to raiſe a new army ther. but 


the 
the 
Ten. 
An t/ 
1 
Age 


Alexander, however, did not give him time to do this 
and, not meeting with trees or timber ſufficient for the 
building of boats and rafts or floats of timber, he ſq. 
plied the want of theſe by diſtributing to his ſoldier; 
great number of ſkins {tufted with ſtraw, and ſuch like 


the water, they croſſed the river in this manner; 
thoſe, who went over firſt, drawing up in battle array, ſons 
whilſt their commanders were coming after them. H Unt 
this manner his whole army paſſed over in fix days tie. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, Spitamenes, og bor 
was Beſſus's chief confident, formed a con{piracy eat 
gainſt him, in concert with two more of his principaW&no; 


_ officers, Having ſeized: his perſon, they put him u 4 
chains, forced his diadem from his head, tore to pieca vn! 
the royal robe of Darius he had put on, and ſet hin 
on horſeback, in order to give him up to Alexander. Af. 

That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by te ble 
Branchide. Theſe were the deſcendants of a fam lim 
who had dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at his retu i “ 
from Greece, had formerly ſent into Upper Al, n 
where he had ſettled them in a very flouriſhing conte 


tion, in return for their having delivered up 10 [11m 110” 
treaſure of the temple called Didymaon, with wd 
they had been intruſted. Theſe received the ess 


with the higheſt demonſtrations of joy, and ſur 45 
| | dd 
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red both themſelves and their city to him. Alexander 


ck enV 
"Ment for ſuch Mileflans as were in his army, who pre- 
{MMcrvcd an hereditary hatred againſt the Branchide, 


nWSecaulc of the treachery of their anceſtors. They then 
wallet them the choice, either of revenging the 1vjury 
ier had formerly done them, or of pardoning them 
e con{ideration of their common extraction. Ihe 
tie llcfians being ſo much divided in opinion, that they 
wei could not agree among themſelves, Alexander under- 
te ook the deciſion himſelf. Accordingly, the next day 


dete commanded his phalanx to furround the city; and, 
ra {1gnal being given, they were ordered to plunder 
ere, hat abode of traitors, and put every one of them to 


his: 


de the ſame barbarity as it had been given. All the citi- 


fa: rens, at the very time thatthey were going to pay ho- 
i rage to Alexander, were murdered in the ſtreets and 
like Wn their houſes; uo manner of regard being had io 
nu beir cries and tears, nor the leaſt diſtinction made of 
ner; ge or ſex. They even pulled up the very foundati- 
ons of the walls, in order that not the leaſt traces of 


ln tat city might remain. But of what crimes were 
s. tbeſe ill r. citizens guilty? Were they reſponſible 
who Wor thoſe their fathers had committed upwards of 150 
ears before? I do not know whether hiſtory furniſhes 
ipal other example of ſo brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

11088 A little after Beſſus was brought to Alexander not 
ce: WPuly bound, but ſtark naked. Spitamenes held him 
hin Wy a Chain, which went round his neck; and 1t was 
der. cult to ſay, whether that object was more agree- 
de dle to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In preſenting 
i ein to the King, he {aid theſe words: *I have, at 
auß laſt, revenged both you and Darius, my kings and 
n maſters, I bring you a wretch who aflaſſinated his 
a lovereign, and who is now treated in the fame man- 
lle I ner as himſelf gave the firſt example of. Alus! 
| why cannot Darius himſelf ſee this ſpectacle!“ A- 
e ander, after having greatly applauded Spitamenes, 
returned about to Beſſus, and ſpoke thus: “ Thou 
ei Vor. VI. Cc -C:furely 


the ford, which inhuman order was executed with, 
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« ſurely muſt have been infpired with the rage 3 


< fury of a tyger, otherwiſe thou wouldeſt not bas 
** dared to load a King, from whom thou had{: x 
« ceived {0 many inſtances of favour, with chains, ang 
* afterwards murder him! Be gone from my light, thou 
** monſter of cruelty and perfidiouſneſs.“ The King 
ſaid no more; but {ending for Oxatres, Darius's bro. 
ther, he pave Beſſus to him, in order that he michi 
ſuffer all the ignominy he deſerved; ſuſpending hor. 
ever his exccution, that he might be judged in the 
general allembly of the Perſians. 


1 
4 
Fe, 
( 


SECT. XIII. Alexander, after taking. a great many di- 
ties in Bactriana, builds one near the river Taxarthes, 
which he calls by his own name. The Scythions, a: 
armed at the building of this city, as it would be q 
check upon them, ſend ambaſſadors to the King, 1 
addreſs tnemfetves to him with uncommon freed. 
After having diſiniſſed them, he paſſes the Taxarthei, 
gains a ſignal victory ov2r the Scythians, and behav 
wit Humanity towards the vamnmiifhed, He che: 
and jniſhes the inſlurreciton. of the Sogdians, fd 
Baſſius to Ecbatana to be put to death, and takes lie 
city of Petra, which was thought impregnalle. 


(a) . e ee inſatiable of victory and conqucſts, 
ſtill marched forward in ſearch of new nau— 

ons whom he might ſubdue. After recruiting his ca- 
valry, which had ſuffered very much by their long and 
dangerous marches, he advanced to the + laxarthes. 
Not far from this river, the Barbarians ruſhed {ud- 
denly from their mountains, came and attacked Alcy- 


ander's forces, and having carried off a great number} 


of priſoners, they retired to their lurking holes, in 


(a) Arrian. I. 3. p. 148, 149. & l. 4. P. 150—160. CQ Curt. |. 
C. 6.— 11. 


+ Quintus Curtius and Arrian call it the Tanais, but they 2 
miſtaken. The Tanais lies much more weſtward, and empties _ 
not in the Caſpian ſea, but in the Pontus Euxinus, and is now call 
the Don. 


which 
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wich were twenty tliouſand, ho- fought with bows 
and flings. The King went and beſicged them in per- 
on, and being one of the ſoremoſb in the attack, h 
was mot with an arrow in the bone of his leg, and 
the iron point {tuck in the wound. The Macedants 
ans, who were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried 
iin off immediately , yet not ſo ſecretly but the Bar- 
arians knew of it; for they. uw, from the top of the 
mountain, every thing thut was doing below. Ihe 
next day they ſent amballadors to the King, who or- 
&redthem to be immediately brought in, when taking 
of the bandage which covered his wound, he fhewed 
them his leg, but did not tell them how much he bad 
een hurt. Theſe aſſured him, that as ſoon as they 
heard of his being wounded, they were as much alice 
2 as the Macedomans could poſſibly be; and that 
ad it been poſhble for them to find the perion who 
had hot that arrow, they would have delivered him 
up to Alexander; that none bur | impious wretches 
vould wage war agaiult the gods: ju à word, thit 
being vanquiſlied hy ne unparallelled bravery, they 
furrendered themiclves to him, wich the nat! ons Ale 
followed them. The King, having engaged is faith 
io them, and taken back His the fouers, accepted uf 
tei: - homage. 
after this, he ſer out upon his march, and get'ns 
into a liter, a great diſpute aro'e between the horie 
and foot, who mould carry it, each of thole 10 03 
fretending that this honour belonged to them only: 
and there was no other way of Feconcil ing them, but 
b giving orders that they thould carry it in thirty rn 5. 
From hence he got, the fourth day, to NIaracahda, 
2 very conſider. able city, and capital of Sog diana, 
hich he took; and after leaving a conſiderable vars 
ion there, he burnt and laid waſte all the py Us. 
There came an embally to him from the { {ban 
Scythians, who from the death of Cyrus had lived 
ree and independent: theſe ſubmitted to Alexander, 
(3) Abu Scythe, 
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They were confidered as the moſt equitable of all th 
Barbarians; never making war but to defend then, 
ielves; and the liberty eifabliſhed among them, an 
which they no ways abuſed, removed alf diſtindti, 
and equalled the meaneſt among them with the prex. 
eſt. A love of poverty and juſtice was their pecilix 
etaracteriſtic, and enabled them to live happy toge. 
ther without wanting either kings or laws. Alcan. 
der received them kindly, and ſent one of his chid 
eourtiers to take a view of their country, and even 
tne Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerin 
Boſphorus. | 
He had marked out a ſpot of ground proper fi 
building a city on the river 113 in order to a 
ine nations he had already conquered, and thoi: hs 
zutended to ſubdue. But this deſign was retarded by 
the rebellion of the Sogdians, which was ſoon aft? 
followed by that of the Bactrians. Alexander d- 
patched Spitamenes, who had delivered up Beſſus int 
his hands, believing him a very fit perſon to brin 
them back to their allegiance ; but he himſelf had beet 
chiefly inſtrumental in this inſurrection. The king, 
greatly ſurprized at this treachery, was determined i 
take vengeance of him in the moſt ſignal manner. I 
then marched to Cyropohs, and belieged it. This wa 
the laſt city of the Perſian empire, and had been bull 
by Cyrus, after whoſe name it was called. At tl 
fame time he ſent Craterus, with two more of his g. 
neral officers, to beſiege the city of the Memacen!, Em 
whom fifty troopers were ſent, to deſire them to {it 
for Alexander's clemency. Theſe met with a ve 
kind reception at firſt, but in the night-time the] 
were all cut to pieces. Alexander had reſolved to [par 
Cyropolis, purely for the ſake of Cyrus; for, of il 
the monarchs who had reigned over theſe nations, ther 
were none he admired more than this King and Sem, 
ramis, hecauſe they had {urpaſſed all the reſt in col 
rage and glorious actions. He therefore offered ve! 
advantageous conditions to the beliteged, but they 
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> blindly obſtinate as to reje& them, and that even 
ith pride and infolence ; upon which he ftormed 
heir city, abandoning the plunder of it to his ſoldiers, 
nd razed it to the very foundations. From hence 
e went to the other city which Craterus was befie- 
Ing. No place ever made a more vigorous defence ; 
br Alexander loſt his beſt ſoldiers before it, and was 
imſelf expoſed to very great danger; a ſtone ſtriking 
Sim with ſo much violence on the head, that it de- 
drived him of his ſenſes. The whole army indeed 
Fought him dead, which threw them into tears: but 
huis prince, whom no danger or diſappointment could 


press, puſhed on the ſiege with greater vigour than 
un efore the inſtant he recovered, without ſtaying vl 
e is wound was healed, anger adding frelh fuel ro his 


\ þ @atural ardor. Having therefore cauted the wall to be 
„ ypped, he made a large breach in it, and entered the 
Tity, which he burnt to the ground, and put all the 
Ih}abitants to the {word. Several other cities met 
Pith the ſame fate. This was a third rebellion of the 
Pogdians, who would not be quiet though Alexander 
Dad pardoned them twice before. They loft above an 
Pundred and twenty thouſand men in thele different 
ſeges. The King afterwards tent Menedemus with 
Wirce thouſaud foot and eight hundred horle to Nara- 
Nanda, whence Spitamenes had drove the Macedonian 
gunion, and (hut himſelf up there. 

Wich regard to himſelf, he returned back and en- 
Amped on the Iaxarthes, where he ſurroupded with 
Falls the whole ſpot of ground which his army had 
bovered, and built a city on it, containing ſixty fur- 
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ther Ng in circumference, which he «lo called Alexan- 1 
at ia; having before built ſeveral of that name. He 4 
Fed the workmen to make {ich diſpatch, that in 


Ess than twenty days the ramparts were raiſed, andthe 
Jouſes built: and indeed there was a great emulation 


co mong the ſoldiers, who ſhould get his work done $i 
ren oneſt, every one of them having had his portion al. 1 
welt | Three leagues, FR 
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lotted him: and, to people his new city, he ranſomed bad 
all the priſoners he could meer with, ſettled fevery Mmm 
Macedonians there who were worn out in the ſeryi ice, A 
and permitted many natives of the country, at ther if Scyt 
own requeſt, to 1nhabit it. Ity, 
But the King of thoſe Scythians, who live on the rods 
other ſide of the Iaxarthes, lecing that this city „bon King 
on the river, was a kind of yoke to them, they tent i Lei 
great body of ſoldiers to demotith 1 it, and to drive th wor 
Macedonians'to a greater diſtance. Alexander, wo bein 
had no deſign of attacking the Scythians, finding the cn ade 
make ſeveral incurſions, even in his ght, in a rey that 
inſolent manner, was very much perplexed; eſpecially WW of h 
when advice was brought him at the ſame time, a dor 
the body of troops he had ordered to Maracanda, late 
been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such ons, 
number of obſtacles would have diſcouraged any on: Wi of i 
but an Alexander; for the Sogdians had rake 7 SS 
arms, and the Bactrians allo; bis army was hats: 1 «ft 
by the Scythians; he himſelf was brought to los, t 
that he was not able to ſtand upright, to mount ug“ 
horſeback, to ſpeak to his forces, or give a {i} «1 
der. Jo increale this anliction, he ſound his ray i Ul 
ways inclincd to attempt the paſlage of the er 1 
ſight of the eneiny, who were drawn up in bat ep 
ray. The King continued in the utmoſt perplexit y 
night long; however, his courage JHurmounted «© 0 
things. Bring told, that the aulpic were not pro 0-8 © 3 
tious, he forced che ſoothfayers to fubſtitute favour , 2 
ble ones in their ſtead, The day beginning to e 
he put on his coat of mail, ard ſhewyd | men £ l 
ſoldiers, who had not ſcen him fince, the Tait ou! 17 
he had received. Theſe held their King in fuch 218 3 
veneration, that only his preſence immehiately rena 1 ” 
edalltheir fears, farhat they (hed rears of Joy; anduen * 
unanimouſly and paid him their reſpects; i1itreatg ny” f 
him to lead them againſt the enemy, again vic © 1 
they before had retated to march. They worked 1 
Hard at che rafts or floats, that iu three days time 0 i wil 


hat 
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el bad made twelve thouſand ; and alſo prepared a great 
e rumber of ſkins for that purpoſe. 

te, As every thing was ready for the march, ſeveral 


Scythian ambaſſadors arrived, to the number of twen- 
t, according to the cuſtom of their country, who all 


Te WW rode through the camp, 3 to ſpeak with the 
t king: Alexander having ſent for them into lis tent, 


[dchred them to fit down. They gazed attentively 
pon him a long time, without fpeaking a ſingle word, 


*& 
LY 


ho WW being very probably ſurprized (as they formed a 
m judgment of men from their air and ſtature) to find 
7 WT that his did not anſwer the high idea they entertained 


of him from his fame. The oldeſt of the ambaſſa- 


2 WF dors made this ſpeech, which, as Quintus Curtius re- 
hies it, is pretty long; however, as it is very curi— 
1 2 015, I mall preſent my readers with the greateſt par 


ot it, | 

Had the gods given thee a body proportionable to 
thy ambition, the whole umverie would have been 
too little for thee. * With one hand thou wouldett 
touch the eaſt, and with the other the weſt 3 and; 
not fatisfed with this, thou wouldeſt follow the 
“ itn, and know where he hides himſelf. Such as 
„ thau art, thou yet aſpireſt after what it will be im- 
poſlible for thee to ittain. Thou croſſeſt over from 
Furopec into Aſia; and when thou halt have ſub- 
“ dued all the race of men, thou then wilt make war 
Lagainſt rivers, foreſts, and wild beatts. Dot thou 
not know, that tall trees are many Years a growing, 
but may be tore up in an hour's time; that the ion 
ſerves ſometimes for ſood to the frantic birds; thar 
“iron, though fo very hard, is conſumed by rult; in 
a word, thac there is nothing ſo ftrong which may 
not be deſtroyed by the weakeſt thing ? SIN. 
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en © What have we to do with thee? We never {et 
1988 © foot in thy country. May not thoſe who inhkabir 
oO woods, be allowed to live without Knowing who 
os alt, and whence thon comet? Wew!l ncather 
1 “command over, or lubmit to any man. And that 
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* thou mayeſt be ſenſible what kind of people 
« the Scythians are, know, that we received fron 
heaven, as a rich preſent, a yoke of oxen, a plougl. 
t ſhare, a dart, a javelin, and a cop. Theſe we make 
% uſe of, both with our friends and againſt our cye. 
% mies. To our friends we give corn, which we pro. 
cure by the labour of our oxen; with them we offer 
« wine to the gods in our cup; and with regard u 
&« our enemies, we combat them at a diſtance with 
% our arrows, and near at hand with our javelins 
« It is with theſe we formerly conquered the moſt 
* warhke nations, ſubdued the molt powerful Kings 
4% laid waſte all Aſia, and opened ourtelves a way in. 
& to the heart of Egypt. | 

But thou who hoaſteſt thy coming to extirpate 
« robbers, thou thyſelf art the greateſt robber upon 
« earth. Thou haſt plundered il nations thou over. 
c cameſt. Thou haſt poſſeſſed thyſelf of Lydia, in. 
« vaded Syria, Perſia, and Bactriana; thou art form 
« ing a deſign to march as far as India, and thou non 
« comeſt hither to ſeize upon our herds of caitle, 
“Ihe great poſſeſſions thou haſt, only make thee co. 
« vet more cagerly what thou haſt not. Juſt thor 
« not {ce how long the Bactrians have checked thy 
« progreis? Whilit thou art ſubduing theſe, the Sor: 
« dians revolt, and victory is to thee only the oc 
« ſion of war. | 

& Paſs but the Taxarthes, and tion wilt behold the 
tec great extent of aur plains. It will be in vain for 
te thee to purſue the Scythians; and I defy thee ever 
« to overtake them, Our poverty will be mort 
« active than thy army, laden with the ſpoils of { 
©* many nations; and, when thou ſhalt fancy us at! 


* This is te be underſtood of the famous ; rruption of the Scytlians 
who advanced as far as Egypt, and poſſeſſed themfetves of Upye: 
Aſia, for twenty-eight years. See the ſecond volume of this work, 
in the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians. I have not followed Q. Curtius I: 
terally in this place, bis ſenſe being preity much embarraſſed. 
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thy camp; for we purſue, and fly from our enemies, 
« wich equal ſpeed. I am informed that the Greeks 
« ſpeak jeſtingly of the Scythian ſolitudes, and that 
they are even become a proverb; but we are ſonder 
& of our deſarts, than of thy great cities and fruitful 
„ plains. Let me obſerve to thee, that fortune is 
„ {lippery ; hold her faſt therefore, for fear ſhe ſhould 
eſcape thee, Put a curb to thy felicity, if thou de- 
e fireſt to continue in poſſe ſſion of it. 
ef thou art a god, thou oughteſt to do good te 
ot , mortals, and not deprive them of their poſſeſſions: 
„if thou art a mere man, reflect always on what 
m. thou art. They whom thou ſhalt not moleſt, will 
ebe thy true friends; the ftrongeſt friendſhips bein 
at * contracted between cquals; and they are eſteeme 
01 WF" equals, who have not tried their N againft 
or WW each other: but don't imagine that thoſe whom 
i- W* thon conquereſt, can love thee ; for there is no ſuch 
“thing as friend{p between a maſter and his flave, 
07 W'* and a forced peace is ſoon followed by a War. 
ic. WW © To conclude, * do not fancy that the Seythians 
00. will take an oath in their concluding an alliance. 
01 WF The only oath among them, is to keep their 
7 WW word without ſwearing. Such cautions as theſe do 
indeed become Greeks, who ſign their treaties, and 
call upon the gods to witneſs them; but, with re- 
*pard to us, our religion conſiſts in being ſincere, 
tle hr and in keeping the promiſes we have made. That 
t man, who is not aſhamed to break his word with 
emen, is not aſhamed of deceiving the gods; and 
„e WF of what uſe could friends be to thee whom thou 
% couldſt not truft? Confider that we will guard both 
Europe and Aſia for thee. We extend as far as 
0: WW Thrace, and are told, that this country is contigu- 
#* ous to Macedonia. The river Iaxarthes only, di- 


kW, } Jurando gratiam Scythas ſancire ne credideris : colendo fidew 
eat. Græcorum iſta cautio eſt, qui acta conſignant, & deos invo- 
tant: nos religionem in ipſa fide novimus. Qui non reverentur he- 
ines fallunt dass. Quint. Curt. ; 
| „ vides 
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& vides us from Bactriana. Thus we are thy ng, 
ce bours, on both ſides. Conſider therefore, whe 

thou wilt have us tor friends, or enemics,? _ 
The Barbarian ſpoke thus: To whom the Nhe 
made but a very ſhort anſwer; That he would take ad. 
vantage both of his own good fortune, and of their coy, 
fol; of his good fortune, by ſtill continuing 19 rely tym 
it; and of their counſel, by not attempting an thin 
raſhly. Having diſmiſſed the ambatladers, his army 
embarked on the rafts, which by this time were gg 
ready. In the front, he placed ſuch as carried bucklen, 
and made them kneel down, the better to {ecure 
themſelves from the arrows of the enemy. Behind 
theſe were thole who worked the machines for (if 
charging arrows and ſtones, covered on all fide; with 
ſoldiers, armed cap-a-pee, The reſt who followed 
the engines, had their ſhields fixed together over th 
heads, in form of a tortoiſe, by which they defended 
the ſailors who wore corllets. The like order and 
diſpoſition was obſerved in the other raſts or float 
which carried the horte. _ 
The army found great diflicuity in croſſing. Every 
thing conſpired to intimidate them; the clamour and 
confuſion that are inſeparable from ſuch an enterprize; 
the rapidity of the ſtream, which carried away every 
thing with it; and the tight of a numerous army 
drawn up in battle-array, on the oppoſite lore, 
However, the preſence of Alexander, who was cv 
the foremoſt in encountering dangers, made then ne- 
glect their own ſafety, and be concerned for his onl!, 
As ſoon as the Macedonians began to draiy near tl 
ſhore, they who carried ſhields role up together, when 
throwing their javelins with a ſtrong arm, every wer 
pou did execution. When they perceived, that tle 
enemy, overpowered with that ſhower of flafts, be. 
gan to retire, and draw their horſes back, they leut 
on the ſhore with incredible {wiftnels, and, animal! 
one another, began the charge with vigour. In ti 
diſorder, the troopers, whoſe horſes were ready bridle 
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. raned upon the enemy, and quite broke them. The 
« Wking could not be heard, by reaſon of the faintneſs 
of 113 voice; but the example he ſet, {poke for him. 
„And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian ar- 
Wy, but ſhouts of joy and victory, whilſt they conti- 
1 WW n:cd to attack the Barbarians with the utmolt fury. 
re latter not being able to ſtand fo fierce an onſet, 
„bed as faſt as their horſes could carry them; for theſe 
ere the cavalry only. Though the King was very 
ot Wiwcak, he nevertheleſs purſued them briſkly a long 
„av, till being at laſt quite ſpent, he was obliged to 
re Wop. After FN his troops to purſue them as 
dong as they could ſee, he withdrew to the camp, in 
order to repoſe himſelf, and to wait the return of his 
n borces. The Macedonians had already gone beyond 
ed he boundaries or limits of Bacchus, which were 
cir Wmarked out by great ſtones ranged pretty cloſe one to 
led the other; and by great trees, the trunks of which 
nd Wivere covered with ivy. However, the heat of the 
2 Wpurſuir carried them ſtill farther, and they did not 
return back into the camp till after midnight; having 
led a great number of the enemy, and taken many 
nd more priſoners, wich eighteen hundred horſes, all 
26; lich they drove before them. On Alexander's ſide 
ere were but ſixty troopers ſlain, and about an hun- 
1 arcd foot, with a thouſand wounded. Alexander ſent 
re, back to the Scythians all their priſoners without ran- 
Jom, to ſhew, that not animoſity, but a thirſt of 
| ory, had prompted him to make war againſt ſo va- 
Plant a nation. : : 
Ihe report of this victory, and much more the cle- 
mency with which the King treated the vanquiſhed, 
Wreatly increaſed his reputation. The Scythians had 
always been conſidered as invincible; but, after their 
Wcſeat, it was owned, that every nation in the world 
pught to yield to the Macedonians. The Sac, who 


Dy which they ſubmitted themſelves to him, and re- 
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rere a powerful nation, ſent an embaſly to Alexander, 


Pucſted his friendſhip. The Scythians themſelves made 
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au a by their ambaſſadors ; throwing the what 
blame of what had happened on ſome few people, ant 
declaring that they were ready to obey all the con, 
mands of the victorious prince. 
Alexander, being ſo happily freed from the care a0 
trouble of this important war, bent his whole thouphy 
on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spitamenes ha 
fortified himſelf. Ar the firſt news of Alexander, 
approach, be had fled away, and withdrawn into Bae. 
triana, The King purſued him thither, but deſpair. 
ing to come up with him, he returned back and {acke 
Sogdiana, which is watered by the river Polytimet, 
mong the Sogdians that were taken priſoner, 
there were thirty young men, who were well-thape 
and very comely, and the greateſt lords of the country, 
Theſe being told, that they were led to execution by 
Alexander's command, began to ſing ſongs of joy, 
to leap and dance, diſcovering all the indications of an 
immoderate joy. The King, ſurprized to ſce then 
$0 to death with ſo much gal 


iety, had them brought 
efore him; when he aſked them, how they came to 


302 


break into ſuch tranſports of joy, when they ſaw deat 


before their eyes. They anſwered, that they ſhoult 
have been afflicted, had any other perſon but himſelf 
put them to death; but as they would be reſtored v 
their anceſtors by the command of ſo great a monarch, 
who had vanquiſhed all nations, they bleſſed this 
death; a death ſo glorious that the braveſt men would 
wiſh to die the ſame. Alexander, admiring their mag. 
nanimity, aſked whether they would deſire to be pat 
doned upon condition that they ſhould no longer be 
his enemies: they anſwered, he might be aflured they 
had never been his enemies; but that, as he attacked 
them, they had defended themſelves; and that, had 
they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not a. 
tacked by force and violence, they would have ved 
with him in politeneſs and generoſity. The King 
3ſked them farther, what pledge they would give lin 
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of their faith and ſincerity: “ No other, anſwered 
they; but the ſame lite we receive from your good- 
« nels, and which we thall always he ready to give 
« hack, whenever you ſhall require it.“ And, indeed, 
they were as good as their word. Four of them, hom 
he took into his body-guard, endeavourcd to rival the 
Macedonians in zeal and fidelity. 
The King, after having left a {mall number of forces 
in Sogdiana, marched to Bactria, where, having al- 
ſembled all his generals, he commanded Beſſus to he 
brought before them; when, after reproaching bim 
for his treachery, and cauſing lis noſe and cars to be 
cut off, he {ent him to Echatana, there to ſuffer v hat- 
ever punichment Darius's mother hould think proper 
to inflict upon him. Plutarch has left us an account of 
this execution. Several trees were bent, by main 
force, one towards the other; and to cach of theſe 
trees, one of the limbs of this trator's body was ſaſt- 
ned. Afterwards, theſe trees being let return to their 
natural poſition, they flew back with ſo much violence, 
that each tore away the limb that was fixed to it, and 
ſo quartered him. Ihe fame punithment is at this day 
inflicted on perſons convicted of ligh-treaion, who are 
tore to pieces by four horſes. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Mace- 


donia and Greece, a large number of recruits, amount- 


ing to upwards of ſixtcen thouſand men. By this con- 


ſiderable reinforcement, he was cnabled to {ſubdue all 


thole who had rebelled; and, to curb them for the 
future, he built ſeveral fortreſſes in Margiana. 

(5) All things were now reſtored to a profound tran- 
| quillity. There remained but one {tronz-hold called 
| Petra Oxiana, or the rock of Oxus, which was de- 
tended by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty 
| tlouſand ſoldiers under his command, and ammuni- 

ton and proviſions for two years. 'Lhis rock, which 
Was very high and craggy on all tides, was acceſſible 
only by a ſingle path that was cut in it. The King, 

(J A. M. 3676. Ant. J. C. 328. | 
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aſter viewing its works, was a long time in ſuſpenſe 
whether he should betiege it; but, as it was his dn. 
racter to aim ar the marvellous in all things, and tg 
arte mpi ſmpoſſipilltiés, he reſolved to try it he cou 
noroverconme, on this occation, nature itſelf, which 
ſecmed to have fortified this rock in ſuch a manner 2 
had rendered it abfolutely impregnable. However, he. 
force he lormed the ſiege, he 1:mmoned thoſe Barbs. 


rians, but in mild terms, to ſubmit to him. Axim. 
zes received this offer in a very haughty manner; and, Heat. 
after uſing ſeveral inſulting expreſſions, alked © whe. Wiſh1.. 
* ther Alexander, who was able to do all things, could Niet 
* fly alſo; and whether nature had, on a ſudden, ng 
« given him wings.” eg 

Alexander was highly exaſperated at this anfwer, iſ, 
He therefore gave orders for ſelecting, from among Im 
the mountainecrs who were in his army, three hun. p10} 
dred of the moſt active and dextrous. "Theſe being Hu. 
brought to him, he addreſſed them thus: “It usa 
in your company, brave young men, that I ſtormed lipp 
% ſuch places as were thought 1mpregnable ; that ich 
* made my way over mountains covered with eternal Wins : 
« ſnows ; crofled rivers, and broke through the paſes Mane 
* of Cilicia, This rock, which you tee, has bu Hand 
«© one outlet, which alone is defended by the Barbe. Ine 
Arians, who neglect every other part. There 1s d 
© watch or centinel, except on that fide which faces inc 
* q2r camp. If you ſearch very narrowly, you cer lie 
« tainly will meet with ſome path that leads to tit fen 
* top of the rock. Nothing has been made 10 inac- 5 
4 ceſſible by nature, as not to be ſurmounted by V+ iz) 
“jour; and it was only by our attempting, what ed. 
« one before had hopes of effecting, that we polled 12 
4% Ourſelves of Alta. Get up to the ſummit, and bo © 
ce hen you thall have made yourſelves maſters oi er 
« jet up a white {ſtandard there as a ſignal ; ande tj 
& aflured, that I then will certainly diſengage 30 th 
« from the enemy, and draw them upon mvlelt Hen 


** making a diverſion.” At the ſame time — J. 
| 85 Aung 
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King gave out this order, he made them the moſt no- 


„oe promiſes; but the pleaſing him; was conſideted by 
WW: hem as the greateſt of all rewards. Fired therefore 
ain the nobleſt ardour, and fancying they had already 
reached the ſummit, they ſet out, after having pro— 
add themſelves with wedges to drive into the ſtoncs, 
c- Wcramp-iro1s and thick ropes. 


The King went round the monntain with them, and 
commanded them to begin their march“ at the ſecond 
watch of the night, by that part which ſhould ſcem to 
them of caſieſt· acceſs; beiceching the gods to guide 
heir ſteps. They then took proviſions for two N22 


foot; afterwards, when it was neceſſary for them to 
limb, ſome forced their wedges into the ſtones which 


. piojccted forwards, and by that means raiſed tñem— 
3 Wclves; others thruſt their cramp-irons into the {tones 
6 hat were frozen, to keep themſelves from falling in to- 
Ie 


ſlippery a way; in fine, others, driving in their wedges 
Þ1ch great ſtrength, made them ferve as ſo many al- 
ng ladders. "They {pent rhe whole day in this manner, 
anging againſt. the rock, and expoſed to numerous 
Wngers and difficulties, being opliged.to ſtruggle ar the 
nc time with {now, cold and wind. Nexverthelets the 
pardeſt taſk was yet to come; and the further they ad- 


ce Fanced, the higher the rock ſeemed to rie. But that 
or WP ch terrified them moſt, was the ſad ſpectacle of ſome 
ue r their comrades falliug down precipices, whoſe unhap- 
n 


fate was a warning to them of whattheythem'rives 
night expect. Notwithſtanding this, they {till advan- 
ed forward, and exerted rhemetves lovigoroutly, that. 


Ale TYP CERA 50 E 08 k 
* ite of all tlieſe difſicuities, they at laſt got to che 
up of the rock. They then were all Inexvrefubly 


Neary, and many of them had even loſt the ut of tom 


he . we . 8 * * . 
o $ their limbs. Night and drowtfiuels came upon them 
* the fame time; io that, diiperting themlelves in 
a diſtant parts of the rock as were free from ſnows, 
2 About ten o'clock. 
King | 


D d. 2 they 


it 


nd being armed with fwords and javelins only, tl. cy 
gan to aſcend the mountain, walking ſome time on. 
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they laid down in them, and flept till day-break. 3 he 
laſt waking from a deep ileep, and looking on all {is elve 
to diſcover the place where ſo many people could li ard 
hid, they ſaw ſmoke below them, which thewed then 00 
the haunt of the enemy. They then put up the fig, bon 
as nad heen agreed; and their whole company dray. Ile 
ing up, thirty-two were found wanting, who had tere 
their lives in the alcent, he 
In the mean time the King, equally fired with a de. Mn 
fire of ſtorming the fortreſs, and ſtruck with the vitvle go: 
dangers to which thoſe men were expo'ed, con: ik: ; 
on foot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, dran 
he himieit did not retire to reſt till dark night. Tic Hi. 
next morning, by peep of day, he was the firſt who Here 
perceived the ſignal. Nevertheleſs, he was till in n 
doubt whether he might truſt his eyes, becaulc of the Hd. 
falſe ſplendor which breaks out at day-break ; but the Ho 
light increafing, he was ſure of what he aw. Scudg es 
therefore for Cophes, who before, by his con:maid, ht 
had founded the Barbarians, he diſpatched him a ie Wheat 
cond time, with an exhortation to think better of the em 
matter; and in caſe they ihoutd ſtill depend upon the He f: 
ſtrength of the place, he then was ordered to heut 
them the band of men behind their backs, who were Woot: 
got to the {ſummit of the rock. Cophes employed uiid 
the arguments poſſible, to engage Arimazes to cap. Wha; 
late; repreſenting. to him, that he would gain tle ron 
King's favour, in caſe he did not interrupt the great 
JECT 


deſigns he meditated, by obliging him to make om: 
{tay before that rock. Arimazes {ent a haughtier a of . 
more infolent anſwer than before, and commanded & 
him to retire. Then Cophes taking him by the hand, 
deſired he would come out of the cave with lum, 
which the Barbarian doing, he ſhewed him the Ms 
cedonians poſted over his head, and ſaid, in an in- 
ing tone of voice, You ſee that Alexander's ſoidters me 


1 


wings; In the mean time, the trumpets were beat 
* 


to {ound in every part of the Macedonian camp, ad 
the whole army ſhouted aloud and cried, ma 
Thel 
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elves, did nevertheleſs, as often happens, throw the 
Barbarians into fo great a conſternation, that without 


Khought themſelves loſt. Upon this Cophes was re- 
alled, and thirty of the chiefs among the Barbarians 


he plac2, upon condition that their hves might . be 
wed, The King, notwithſtanding the ftrong oppo- 
tion he might meet with, was however ſo exaſperated 
vt the haughtineſs of Arimazes, that he refuled to 
grant them any terms of capitulation. A blind and 
ah confidence in his own good fortune, which had 
ever failed him, made him inſenſible to every danger. 
Arimazes, on the other fide, blinded by fear, and con- 
ding himſelf abſolutely loſt, came down, with hisre- 
ations and the priucipal nobility of the country, into 
Alexander's camp. Put this prince, who was not 
aſter of his anger, forgetting what the faith of 
reaty and humanity required on this occaſion, cauled 
dem all to be {courged with rods, and atterwards to 
e fixed to crolles, at the foot of the fame rock. The 
witudes of people who {urrcndred, with all rhe 
booty, were given to the inhabitants of the citics 
piuch had been newly founded in thoic parts; and Ar- 
bazus was left governor of the rock, and the whole 
rovince round it. 


el | 

me ECT. XIV. The death of Clitus, Several expeditions 
wt i of Alexander. He communds worſhip to le paid tv 
dei Anrecht, after the manner of the Perſums. Difcoinciits 
nd, / among the Macedonians, Death of Callijihenes 
m e philo/op her. | 
A Lecander having ſubdued the. Maſagetw and 
ul . the Dahæ, entered Bazaria. In this piovince 
F< great number of large parks ſtocked with deer. 
ere the King took the diverſion of hunting, in glich 
ke e) Q Curt. 1. 8. c. 1—8. Arrian. I. 4. p. 161-171. PFiut. in 


*. p. 693696. Juſtin. I. 12. c. 6-7. 
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heſe things, though of little conſequence in them- 
ce reflecting how fe were got to the ſummit, they 


rere ſent back with him, who agreed to {ſurrender up 
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he was expoled to very great peril; for a lion of y 
enormous ſize advanced directly to him, but he kille; 
him with a ſingle thruſt. Although Alexander can; 
off victorious on this occaſion, yet the Macedonians, 
alarmed at the danger he had run, and the whole arny 
in his perſon, gave orders, purſuant to the cuſtom d 
their country, that the King ſhould go no more 1 
hunting on foot, without being attended by {ome d 
his courtiers and officers. They were ſenſible, that 
King is not born for his own fake, but for that of tis 
ſubjects; that he ought to be careful of his own per. 
{on for their ſakes, and reſerve his courage for othu 
dangers; and that the being famous for killing bead 
(a reputation unworthy of a great prince) ouvbt nd 
to be purchaſed ſo dear. 

From thence he advanced to Maracanda, crc le 
quelled ſome tumults which had broke our in thi 
country. Artabazus requeſting to be diſcharged fren 
the government of that province, by reaſon of his pre 
age, he appointed Clitus his ſucceſlor. He was :n 048 
officer, who had fought under Philip, aud fgnalind* w! 
himſelf on many occaſions. At the battle of i: mn: 
Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare-headed, an © of 
Roſaces had his arm railed, in order to ſtrike bim < ic 
hind, he covered the King with his ſhicld, and cut oo wi 
the Barbarian's hand. Hellanice, bis fiſter, had nw 
ſed Alexander; and he loved her with as much tc- © I: 
derneſs as if ſhe had been his own mother. As 
King, from thele ſeveral conſiderations, had vet g © ti 
reſpect for Clitus, he entruſted him with the £ over 1 
ment of one of the molt important proviuces iP the 
his empire, and ordered bim to ſet out the next 1 Vang 
Before his departure, Clitus was invited in e ee, wit 
ing to an entertainment, in which the King, u Vas 
ter drinking immoderately, begun to celebrate his 0 
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mendation, that he even ſhocked thoſe very perſons 
cho knew that he ſpoke truth. However, the oldeſt 
jen in the company held their peace, till beginning 
o depreciate the warlike acts of Philip, he boaſted, 
That the famous victory of Chazronea was won by 
(his means; and that the glory of ſo immortal a 
battle had been torn from him by the malice and 
e jealouſy of his father, That in the || inſurrection 
« which broke out between the Macedonians and 
% mercenary Greeks, Philip, fainting away after the 
« wounds he had received 1n that tumult, had laid 
« himſelf on the ground; and could not think of a 
better method to ſave himſelf, than by lying along 
%s dead; that on this occaſion he had covered him 
„with his ſhield, and killed with his own hands 
„% thoſe who attempted to fall upon him; but that 
„his father could never prevail upon lümfelf to con— 
„ fels this circumſtance ingenuoutly, being vexed 
% that he owed his life to his own ſon. That in the 
var againſt the Illyrians, be was the only perſon 
ho had done any thing, Philip having had no 
„ manner of ſhare in it; and hearing of the defeat 
of the enemy, no otherwiſe than by the letters he 
* ſent him. That the perſons worthy of praile, 
„were not ſuch as juitiated themſelves in the 4 my 
„ teries of the Samothracians, when they ought to 
„have laid waſte all Aſia with fire and word; but 
*taoſe who had atchieved ſuch mighty esploits as 
* lurpaſſed all bel:ct.” | 
Theſe and the like diſcourſes were very pleaſing to 
che young men, but were very ſhocking to thole ad- 
E vanced in years; eſpecially for Flulip's fake, under 
vom they had tought many years. Clitus, who allo 
Was intoxicated, turning about to thoſe who fat under 
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This ſedition en mc: Honed, in any other place. 

u was uſfnah fer tore they ſet out on their expeditions, 
do cagte themſelves th oe {tf d in theſe myſteries, and offer ſac ri- 
J fies to the gods wo 1h dem. Poſſibly Philip, by obſerving 
| ius Cxemony, err. e enterprize. | : 
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him at table, quoted to them a paſſage from * Euri. 
ides, but in ſuch a manner that the King could only 
bear his voice, and not the words dittinckiy. 
ſenſe of this pallage was, © That the Grecks had done 
& very wrong in ordaining, that in the inſcription 
« engraved on trophies, the names of Kings only 
6 thould be mentioned; + becauſe, by- chis means, 
« brave men were robbed of the glory they had pur. 
&« chaſed with their blood.” The King, ſuſpect Qing 
Clitus had let drop ſome di! obliging expreſſions, aſked 
thoſe who ſat neareſt him, what he. had faid? As no 
one an{wered, Clitus, raiſing his voice by deprees, 
began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in 


Book XV. 


Greece, preferring them to whatever was doing 


that time; which created a g 
young and old men. 
oully vexed in his mi ind, he neverthclets 
ſentment, and icemed to liften very b atiently to all 
Clitus ipoke to his prejudice, 
have quite ſuppreſſed his paflion, had Clitus {top: 


reat diſpute hetw cen th [1c 
Though the King was prodig 101 
"Rifed Pis re- 


It 1s probahle he would 


there ; but the latter growing more and more ine 


as if determined to exaſperate and inſult the King 
went ſuch lengths, as to defend Parmenio publicly; 


and to atlert, that the deſtroying of Thebes was * 


trifling in compariſon of the victory which Philip | 


gained over the Athenians; and that the old! Maced 40. 
nians, though iometimes unſuccetsful, 
ſuperior to thoſe who were ſo rath as to deſpiſe t] em. 

Alexander telling! 
name of ill ſucceſs, he was pieading "his own cauſe; 
Clitus riſes up, with his eyes ſparkling with wine nw 
«© [tis nevertheleſs this hand, (taid he 
* bim, extending it at the ſame üme) that ſaved 
« your hfc at the battle of the Granicus. 
* blood and wounds of theie very Macedomans, wh! 
«are acculed of cowardice, 


anger, 


60 grandeur « 


In his Andromache. 15 
t Alieno enim ſavguine partam gloriam intercipi. 


him, that in 


were Sre Adi 


giving cowardice t! 
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hat reward they and myſelf may expect for all our 
4 ſervices.” This laſt reproach ſtung Alexander: 
however, he ſtill reſtrained his paſhon, and only com- 


manded him to leave the table. © He is in the right 


« (fays Clitus, as he roſe up) not to bear freeborn 
« men at his table, who can ouly tell him truth. He 
« will do well to pais his life among Barbarians and 
« faves, who will be proud to pay their adoration to 


« his Perſian girdle, and luis white robe.” But now 


the King, no longer able to ſuppreſs his rage, ſnatched 
a jayelin from one of his guards, and would have kil- 
led Clitus on the ſpot, had not the courtiers with-held 
his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with great difh- 
culty, out of the hall. However, he returned into it 
that moment by another door, ſinging with an air of 
inſolence, verſes reflecting highly on the prince, who 
ſeeing the general near him, ſtruck him with his ja- 
relin, and laid him dead at his ſcet, crying out at the 


ſame time, Go now to Philip, to Pairmeiio, and to” 


| Attalus. 
| The King's anger being in a manner extinguiſhed 
on a ſudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime diſplay- 
| ed itſelf to him in its blackeſt and moſt dreadful light. 
He had murdered a man, who indeed abuſed his pa- 
| tience, but then he had always ſerved him with the 
| utmolt zeal and fidelity, and ſaved his life, though he 
vas aſhamed to on it. He had that inſtant performed 
the vile office of an executioner, in puniſhing, by an 
horrid murder, the uttering of ſome inditcreet words, 
which might be imputed to the fumes of wine. With 
what face could he appear before the ſiſter of Clitus, 
bis nurſe, and offer her a hand imbrued in her bro- 
| ther's blood? Upon this he threw himtelf on his 
E friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would have 
| diſpatched himſelf with it, had not the guards, who 
| Tvihed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, and for- 
| cibly carrieckhim into his own apartment. 
| He paſſed that night and the next day in tears. Af- 
ter that groans and lamentations had quite waſted bis 
| | | X {pirits, 
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ſpirits, he continued ſpeechleſs, ſtretched on the groy; 
and only venting deep ſighs. But his friends, teariy 
his ſilence ma be fatal, forced into his chamber 
Wie King took very little notice of the words that ug 
employed to comfort him; but Ariſtander the bon 
ſayer, putting him in mind of a dream, in which he 
had imagined he ſaw Clitus, clothed iu a black robe 
and ſeated at table; and declaring, that all which hut 
then happened, was appointed by the eternal decree 
of fate, Alexander appeared a little eaſter in his ming 
He next was addreiled by two philolophers, Call. 

{thenes and Anaxarchus. The former went up to hin 
with an air of humanity and tenderneſs, and cudes 
voured to ſuppreſs his grief, by agreeably inſtoyaing 
himſelf, and endeavoured to make him recal his tw 
ſon, by reflections of a ſolid nature, drawn from tle 


very eflence of philoſophy, and by carefully his 
ning all ſuch expreſſions as might renew his afffichi lt mt 
and fret a wound, which, as it was {till bleeding, ice 


quired to be touched with the gentleſt hand. But a os, 
xarchus did not obſerve this decorum; for the mom ben 
he entered, he cried aloud, How ! Ii this Alexa kes! 
on whom the eyes of the whole world are fixed? BehoiMcites 
him here extended on the floor, ſhedding floods of tear, occa 
like the meaneſt ſlave! Docs not he know, that be H his. 
ſelf is a ſupreme law to his ſubjeds ; that he conquered"! we 


merely to raiſe himſelf to the exalted dignity of lord ail'"ts 
ſovereign, and not to ſubjeft himſelf to a vain od 4iip! 
The King was determined to ſtarve himſelf : ſo than, he 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty that his friends pre {ubjcs 
vailed with him to take a little ſuſtenance. The Wia 
cedonians declared by a decree, that Clitus had bea K e: 

A ce! 


7 es killed; to which decree Anaxarchus i: 
philoſopher had given occaſion, by aſſerting, that Ver, 
will of princes is the ſupreme law of the ſtate, Alas'or t 
how weak are all ſuch reflections, againſt the crics ed 
a juſtly-alarmed conſcience, which can never be quit vi 
ed, either by flattery or falſe arguments! I Fil 
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e muſt be confeſſed, that Clitus had committed a 
eat and inexcuſable fault. It was indeed his duty, 
t to join in diſcourſes calculated to fully the glory of 
Lilip his benefactor; but to ſhew his diſlike of whit 
laid, by a mournful but modeſt filence. He pol- 
ly might have been allowed to ſpeak in favour of 
e late monarch, provided he had expreſled himſelf 
Ich prudence and moderation. Had ſuch a reſerved— 


kr, and would not have been criminal. But by 
heaking into injurious and ſhocking reproaches, he 
ite forgot the veneration due to the ſacred character 
kings; with regard to whom, how unjuſtly ſoever 
ey may act, not only every contemptuous and in— 
Jung expreſſion is forbid, but every diſreſpectful and 
peuarded word; they being the repreſentatives of 
d himielf. © = EE TED 

Et muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circum- 
knce of the banquet extenuates very much, or 
rows, in ſome meaſure, a veil over Clitus's fault. 
hen a prince invites a ſubject to a feaſt; when he 
es him the companion of debauch, and in perſon 
Kcites him to quaff immoderately; a King, on ſuch 
g occaſion, ſeems to forget his dignity, and to per- 
Wt his. ſubjects to forget it alſo; he gives a fanction, 
it were, to the liberties, familiarities, and ſudden 
Plits which wine commonly inſpires: and ſhould he 


n, he ought to blame himſelf, for having firſt raiſed 
Hubjc& ſo high. A fault committed under theſe cir- 
Wnſtances, is always a fault; but then it ought never 
be expiated with the blood of the offender. 

A certain author compares“ anger, when united to 
rer, with thunder; and indeed, what havock does 
not then make? But how dreadful muſt it be, when 
Wed with drunkenneſs! We lee this in Alexander. 
wr unhappy was that prince, not to have cndea- 
Fulmen eſt, Ubi cum poteſtate habitat iracundia, Pull. Syr. 


J. 


1 


s been unſucceſsful, he might juſtly have merited 


8 dilpleated with a ſubject for equalling himſelf with 
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voured to ſubdue thoſe two vices in his youth; + 
to have been confirmed in them, from the example a 
one of his tutors? For it is atlerted, that both wen 
the conſequences of his education. But what can hg 
meaner, or more unworthy a king, than drinking! 
excels? What can be more fatal or bloody, thay thy 
tranſports of anger? I Alexander, who had overcomy 
ſo many nations, was himſelf conquered by thoſe tw 
vices, which threw a ſhade over the glory of his bright 
eſt actions. The reaſon of this, ſays Seneca, is, he 
had endeavoured more to vanquiſh others, than to {ub 
due himſelf ; not knowing, that to triumph over on 
paſſions is of all conqueſts the moſt glorious, 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Naracanda 
in order to recover his ſpirits, marched into Xenippy 
a province bordering upon Scythia; whither {ome re 
bels were retired, all whom hc ſubjected, and gat 
them a free pardon. From thence he ſet fort 
with his army, towards the rock Chorienſis, of which 
Syſimethres was governor. All acceſs to it ſec med ab- 
ſolutely impracticable; neverthelets, he at laſt po: 
near it, after having paſſed through numberlets if 
culties; and, by the mediation of Oxartes, a prince 
of that country who had adhered to Alexander, le 
prevailed with Syſimethres to ſurrender. Ihe king 
after this left him the government of that place, nd 
promiſed him very great advantages in cafe he cont. 
nued faithful. | 

Alexander had reſolved to attack the Dab, be- 
cauſe Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, was among 
them; but the felicity which always attended him, 
ſpared him that labour. The wife of this Barbary, 
being no longer able to bear the vagabond, wretched 

+ Nec minis error eorum nocet moribus, ſi quidem Leonides Alex- 
andri pædagogus, ut a Babylonio Diogene traditur, quibuſdam eu 
vitiis imbuit, qua: robuſtum quoque & jam maximum regen ab ill . 
ſtitutione puerili ſunt proſecuta. Puintzl. I. 1. e. 1. 


+ Victor tot regum atque populorum, iræ ſuccubuit. Id enim cg 
rat, ut omnia potius haberet in poteſtate, quàm a flectus— Impetat 
libi, maximum imperium eſt, Sexec. Epiſt. 113. F 
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ie her huſband forced her to lead; and having often 
treated him, but in vain, to furrender himſelt to the 
conqucror, the herſelf murthered him in the night; 
and, quite covered with his blood, went and carried 
I his head to the King. Alexander was ſnocked at o 
horrid a ſpectacle, and ordered her to be drove ignomi— 
niouſly from the camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn bis army out of the 
garriſons where they had wintered three months, 
marched towards a country called Gabaza. In Its way 
be met with a dreadful ſtorm. Flathes of. hobining, 
coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of 
the ſoldiers, and entirely diicouraged them. It thun- 
dered almoſt inceſſantly, and the thunder-boits fell 
every moment at the feet of the {oldicrs; to that they 
did not dare either to ſtand ſtill or advance forward, 
On a ſudden, a violent ſhioner of rain, mixed with 
hail, came pouring down like a flood; aud o ex- 
treme was the cold in this country, that it froze the 
rain as ſoon as it fell, The ſufferings of the army, on 
this occaſion, were in{upportabic. Ihe King, who 
was the only perſon Invincible to theſe calanuties, rode 
up and down among the ſoldiers; comlorted and ant- 
mated them; and pointing at ſmoke which iflucd 
from ſome diſtant huts, intreated them to march to 
them with all the ſpeed poſſible. Having given orders 


for the felling of a great number of trees, and laying - 
Item in heaps up and down, he had fires made in dif- 


ferent places, and by this means ſaved the army; but 
pvards of a thouſand men loſt their lives. The King 
made up to the officers and ſoldiers, -the ſeveral loiles 
bey had ſuſtained during this fatal ſtorm. 
( When they were recovered {o well as to be able to 
March, he went into the country of the Sac, which 
be ſoon over-run and laid waſte. Soon after this, 
ossertes received him in his palace, and invited him 
o 2 ſamptuous banquet, in which he difplayed all the 
magnificence of the Barbarians. He had a daughter 
Wile] Roxana, a young lady whoſe exquiſite beauty 
Vol. VI. . b was 
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was heightened by all the charms of wit and god 
ſcnſe. Alexander found her charms irreſiſtible, and 
made her his wife; covering Jus paſſion with the jpe. 
cious pretence of uniting the two nations, in {uch bang 
az hould improve their mutual harmony, by blending 
cheir interetts, and throwing down all diflinGtons he. 
tween the conquerors and the conquered. This mari. 
age dilpicaled the Macedomans very much, and ex. 
perated his chief courtiers, to ſee him make one of hi 
Haves his father-in-law :; but as, * after his murthering 
Clitus, no one dared to ſpeak to him with freedom, 
they applauded what he did with their eyes and com. 
tenances, which can adapt themſelves wonderfully to 
tattery and ſervile complacency. 
In tine; having reſolved to march into India, and 
embark from thence on the ocean, he commande 
(in order that nothing might be left behind to check his 
deſigns) that thirty thouſand young men ſhould be 
brought him, all completelylarmed, out of the ſeverl 
provinces, to ſerve him at the lame time as hoſtage 
and ſoldiers. In the mean while, he ſent Cratcrs 
againſt {ome of the rebels, whom he eaſily defeated 
Polyiperchon likewite {ſubdued a country called Bub. 
cence; ſo that all things being in perfect tranquillity 
Alexander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying 
war with India, This country was conſidered as tit 
richeſt in the world, not only in gold, but in pearls and 
precious ſtones, with which the inhabitants adorn 
themſelves, but with more luxury than gracefu]ne! 
It was related, that the {words of the {oldiers were 
gold and ivory; and the King, now the greateſt ne 
narch in the world, being determined not to yield 
any perſon whatſoever, in any circumſtance, cad 
the {words of his ſoldiers to be ſet off with ſihe 
plates; put golden bridles to the horſes; had the coi 
of mail heightened with gold and ſilver, and prepart 
to march for this enterprize, at the head of an hunde 
sed, poſt Clyti cedem, libertate ſublata, yvltu, qui maxim! & 
vit, aſſenticbantur. Quint. Curt. . | 
8 al 
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k and twenty thouſand men, all equipped wil: tie mag- 
u cence above deſcribed. 

+ All things being ready for their ſettios ont, he 
2 thought proper to reveal the delign he had iv 10117 - 


"> MWLitated, Viz. to have divine honours paid him; 214 


as ſolely intent on the means for putting tat deſigu 
"WE: execution. He was rclo!vod not oniy to be called, 
Us but to be believed, the ſon of J piter, as if it had been 
lt ofible for him to command as abſolutely over the 


"> rind as over the tongue; and that the Macedonians 


l, Would condeſcend to fall proſtrate, and ado.c him af- 
W. er the Perſian manner. 

"BE To + ſooth and cheriſh theſe ridiculous pretenſions, 
* here were not wanting flatterers, thoſe common peſts 


0 pf courts, who are more dangerous to princes than the 
© Ins of their enemies. The Macedonians, indeed, 
Brould not ſtoop to this baſe adulation; all of them to 
man refuſing to vary, in any manner, from the 
"W015 of their country. Ihe whole evil was owing 
d I ſome Greeks, whole depraved manners were a fcan- 
odo their profeſſion of teaching virtue and the ſci— 
„es. Theſe, though the mean refuſe of Greece, 
ere vevertbeleſs in greater credit with the King, 


1 em either the princes of his blood, or the general, of 
"MR my! It was Juch creatures as cheſe that placed 
I Ii in the ſkies; and publiticd wherever they came, 
1 Wat Hercules, Bacchus, Caſtor and Pollux, would re— 


Ian their {eats to this new deity. 


els * — . . . 
. o MA He thereforc appointed a feſtiv al, and mad ap incre- 
| Able pompous banquet, to which he invited the great— 

= i f do 


It lords of his court, both Macedonians and Greeks, 
Wi moſt cf the lveheft quality ainong the Perf ans, 


ich he withdrew.” Upon this, Clcon, one of his 


4 the praiſes of the King, as had before been agreed 


| I Non deerat talia concupilcenti pernicioſa adulatio, perpetuum ma- 
L "zum, quorum opes ſzpius aſſeutatio, quam holtis, evertit. 
Ci. 


29 2 upon. 


* 
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. theſe he fat down at table for {ome time, after. 


Aterers, began to ſpeak, and expatiated very much 
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upon. He made a long detail of the high oblipation 
they had to him, all which (lic oblerved) Fg might 
acknowled, ge and repay at a very eaſy expencc, merely 
with two grains of incenſe, which they hound offer 
him as to a god, without the leaſt ſcruple, ſince they 
believed him ſuch. 'To. this purpolc he cited the ex. 
ample of the Peifians. He took notice, that Her. 
<mcs himſelf, and Bacchus, were. not ranked among 
the deities, t! il after they had ſurmounted the e: nyo 
their COULD Oar ics. wh ac In calc the reſt ſnould 10 
care to pay this juſtice to Alexander's merit, he him. 
ſelf was retolved to hew them the way, and 10 wor 
{hip him if he (hoult come into the hall. But that al 
0! them mult do their duty, eſpecially thoſe that pro. 
teiled wiſdom, who ought to ſerve to the reſt as ane.“ 
ample of the veneration due to ſo great a monarch. We ot 
It appeared plainly, that this ſpeech was dire&cdt Iden 
Calliſthenes. (4) He was related to Ariſtotle, who hat Lan 


Colt. ! 
Thi 


aon 
of thi 
peech 
It ofte 
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F prel 
us 
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preſented him to Alexander his pupil, that he might 1 The 
aitend upon that monarchin the war of Perſ:a. it, * 
Was e d, upon account of his wiſdom and g, 55 
vity, as the ſitteſt perſon to give him ſuch. wholclone 0 ale 
coun! nel, az was moit capable of preterving him tron * 
thoſe exceſſæs, into which his youth and ery temper Tore 


might hurry him: but he was accuſed of not pole. e 
{ing the gentle, inſinuating behaviour of courts; an ade 
of || not knowing a certain medium, between grove: Pata 


IF 
ing complacency, and inflexible obſtinacy. Ariſtoti * 
had attempted, but to no purpoſe, to ſoften the h 5 


rity of his temper; and foreſeeing the ill conſequencs Tx 
with which his di{agreeable liberty of ſpeaking | « 1 
mind might be attended, he uſed often to repeat il nee 
following verſe of + Homer to him: 


My ſon, thy freedom will abridge thy days. 
And his prediction was but too true. 


ande 
anot 
I (on « 
the 


Ig 
(4) Diogen. Laert. in Ariſtot. lib. 5. p. 303. | 4 the | 
later abruptam contianaciam & FF Boks obſequium pergere , Our 
ambitione ac periculis Vacuum Tasit Aunal. Ib. 4. cap 20. 3 the 
+ *Qxy49pos In wor re Faorn tu dyopevec, II. 18. v. 95. = 
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This philoſopher ſeeing that every one, on this oc- 
aon, continued in a deep ſilence, and that the eyes 
of the whole allembly were tixed on him, made a 
Wpcech, which appears to me juſt enough. However, 
It often happens, when a iubject is bound in duty to 
poſe the inclinations of his iovereign, that the moſt 
autious and molt reſpectful zeal is conſidered as inſo— 
Jence and rebellion. “ Had the King, ſaid he, been 
F preſent when thou madeſt thy iveech, none among 
us would then have attemprtcd to antwer thee, for 
he himſelf would have. interrupted thee, and not 
have ſuffered thee to prompt him to allume the cul 
tms of Barbarians, in caſting an odium on his per- 
F {on and glory, by ſo {erviic an adulation. But fince 
F he 13 abſent, I will anſwer thee in his name. 1 con- 
F fider Alexander as worthy of all the honours that 
can be paid a mortal; but there is a difference be— 
E tween the worihip of the gods and that of men. 


»- 
* 


The former includes temples, altars, prayers and 
© ſacrifices; the latter is confined to pralſes only, and 
EF avful retpeét. We ſalute the latter, and look upon it 
as plorious to pay them fubmition, obedience, and 
fidelity; but we adore the former; we tnftitnite 
E tcltivals to their honour, and lug hymus and ſpi— 
Fritaal ſongs to their glory, Te woritly of the gods 
does itſelf vary, according to their ravk; and the 
E 10inage we pay to Caſtor and Pollux, is not like 
F that with which we adore Mercury and Jupiter, We 
E muſt not therefore confound all things, either by 
bringing down the gods to the co::dition of mortals, 
or by raiſing a mortal to tlie ſtate of a pod. Alex- 
ander would be juſtly offended, thovld we pay, to 


another perion, the homage due to his facred per- 


ſon only; ought we not to dread the indiyration of 
E the gods as much, ſhould we teftoi won mortals, 
the honours due to them alone? I am ſenſible that 
our wonarch is vaſtly ſuperior to-the 1<ſt; he is 
— greateſt of kings, and the moſt glorious of all 
FF conquerors; but then he is a man, nota ged. To 
1 Ee. * obtain 
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3 _— 5 apy wy N firſt be diveſted of his 
a _ Fame ; at t 7 is greatly our intereſt to 
1 = may not appcB, at as late as poſible. The 
, Greeks d e 'p Hercules till after his death, 
; and that not till the oi acle had expreſly com manded 
it. The Perſians are cited as an example for our 
** imitation; but how long is it that the vanquiſhed 
have given law to the victor? Can we forget, that 
Alexander croſled the Helleſpont, not to tubjet 
* Greece to Alia, but Aſia to Greece?“ 

The deep ſilence which all the company obſerved 
whilit Calliſthenes ſpoke, was an indication, in ſome 
meaſure, of their thoughts. The King, who ſtood be- 
hind the tapeſtry all the ume, heard whatever had 
paſſed. He thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, that 
without inſiſting any farther, he would only require 
the Perſians to fall proſtrate, according to their uſual 
cuſtom; a little after which he came in, pretending 
he had been buſicd in ſome affair of importance. Im- 
mediately the Pci{tins fell proſtrate to adore him. Po- 
lylperchon, who ſtood near him, objerving that one 
of them bowed ſo low that his chin touched the ground, 
bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, to ie hard, 
The King, offended at this joke, threw Polylperchon 
into priſon, and broke up the allembly. Howcier, 
he afterwards pardoned him, but Calliſthenes was not 
fo fortunate.” | 

To rid himſelf of him, he laid to his charge a crime, 
of which he was no ways euity. Hermolaus, onc 01 
the young officers, who attended upon the King in all 
places, had, upon account of ſome private pique, 
formed a conſpiracy againſt him; but it was very hap 
pily diſcovered, the inſtant it was to be put in cxect- 
tion. The criminals were ſeized, put to the torture 
10d executed, Not one among them had acchled 
Callithenes ; but baving been very intimate wich 
Hermolaus, that alone was iuflicient. Accordingly 
he was Lurown into à dungeon, loaded with iron, 
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and the moſt grievous torments were inflicted on him, 
n order to extort a confeſſion of guilt. But he inſiſt- 
ed upon his innocence to the laſt, and expired in the 
nid of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected ſo much diſhonour on Alexan- 
ders memory, as this unjuſt and cruel death of Cal- 
ithenes. He truly merited the name of Philoſopher, 
from the ſolidity of his underſtanding, the extent of 
hs knowledge, the auſterity of his life, the regularity 
of his conduct; and above all, from the hatred he io 
endently manifeſted for diſlimulation and flattery of 
erery kind. He was not born for courts, the fre- 
quenters of which muit have a ſupple, pliable, ilextble 
turn of mind; ſometimes it mult be of a knaviſh, and 
treacherous, at leait of an hypocnrical, flattering caſt. 
lle very ſeldom was ſeen at the King's table, though 
frequently invited to it; and whenever he prevailed 


ſo lar upon himſelf as to go thither, his melancholy, 


blent air, was a manifelt indication, that he diſap- 
proved of every thing that was 1aid and done at it. 
Vith this humour, which was a little too ſevere, he 
would have been an ineſtimable treaſure, had he been 
pollelled by a prince who hated falinood : for among 
[tc many thouſands who ſurrounded Alexander, and 
paid court to him, Calliſthenes only had courage e- 
20uph to tell him the truth. But wliere do we meet 
[With princes, who know the value of {uch a virtue, 
end the uſe which ought to be made of it? Truth 
ſeldom pierces thoſe clouds which are raited by the 
authority of the great, aud the flattcry of their cour- 
lers. And indeed Alexander, by this dreadful cxam-— 
ne, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of 
erhorting him to thoſe things which were for his true 
intereſt, From that inſtant, no one ipoke with free— 
dom in the council; even thoſe, who had the greateſt 
ove for the public good, and a perſona! affection for 
| alexander, thought themicives not ohliged to unde» 
cewe him. After this, nothing was liſtened to but flat- 


1 n r 4 "SO : 
tery, which gained ſuch an aſcendant over that prince, 
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as entirely depraved him, and juſtly puniſhcd him, H, 
having facrificed to the wild ambition of having ad © 
ration paid him, the moſt virtuous man about lis per. aan 
{on. | ect Qui 
I oblerve after Seneca, that the death of * Cee 
ſthenes is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and es ot 
horrid a crime, that no quality, how beautitu] ,0Cver, of Jup! 
no military exploit, though of the moſt conti, > 
kind, can ever eſface its infamy. It is faid in favour Were 
of Alexander, that he kilied an infinite number of wild, f 
Perſians; that he dethroned and ſlew the moſt power The 
ful King of the ewth; conquered innumerable pro. WIPE" 
vinces and nations; penetrated as far as the occan, A! 
| and extended the hounds of his empire from the 10k In Ale 
remote part of Thrace to the extremities of the cat: (vn | 
in an{wer to each of thete particulars, Yes, {aysSencca, _—— 
| but be murdered Calliſtheaes; a crime of to heiiou : |! WY 
nature, that it entirely obliterates the glory of ail hi raw 
f _ other actions. ; and = 
[livert) 
| Ser. XV. Alexander ſets out for Indian. Ad junjult 
| with regard to that country. He beji-v:5 11.) inker WE earth 
ſeveral cities which appeared imp» egnable, 011! i: off ſon, 
4 ten tin dancer of his tife, He crofſes the river In, projec 
afterwards the Hydaſpes, and gains a ſignal vt and tl 
over Porits, whom he rejtores to his throne. : — 
(e) Lexander, to {top the murm urs and diſcontems RE oblige 


g his foldiers, fer out for their 
India. He himſelf wanted action and motion; ſor he et Luc 


winch arole among 


Home 

(e) 2 ut. I. . e. 9. | that ( 

®* Hoc eſt *lexandri crimen æternum, quod nulla virtus, nulla bb Pto 

i lorum tel:citas rcdimet. Nam quotiens quis dixerit, occidit Perſarum ind T1 

| multa millia ; opponetzr, & Calliſthenera. Quotiens dictum cr, oc. * 

1 cidit Darium, penes quem tunc magnus regnum erat; opponctur, & did ne 
| Calliſthenem. Quoti-ns dictum crit, omnia oceano tenus viclt. ipſum I bang: 
| quoque tentavit novis claſſibus, & imperium ex angulo Thraciz ddt vers 
. ad orientis terminos protulit ; dicetur, ſed Calliſthenem o-cid:t. O. ang X 


nia liect antiqua ducum regumque exemplz tranſierit, ex his quæ fect Wi 
nihil tam maguum crit, quam ſeelus Calliſthcnis, Senec. Net. 2/4 WF W the 
1.6. e. $3» + | 
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days, when unemployed, loſt pn of the glory he 
had acquired in war. An excels of vanity and fol- 
r prompted him to undertake this expedition; a pro- 
ect quite uſeleſs in itſelf, and attended with very dan- 
þcrous conſequences. He had read in the antient fa- 
dles of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both ſons 
of Jupiter, as himſelf was, had marched io far. He 
was determined not to be furpailed by them; and 
there were not wanting flatterers, who applauded this 
wild, chimerical deſign. 

Theſe are the things that conſtitute the glory and 
merit of ſuch pretended heroes: and it is this which 
many people, dazzled by a falſe ſplendor, ſtill admire 
in Alexander : a ridiculous deſire of rambling up and 
down the world; of diſturbing che tranquillity of na- 
tions, who were not bound to him by any obligations; 
of treating all thoſe as enemies, who mould refuſe to 
acknowledge him for their ſovereign; of ranſacking 
and extirpating ſuch as ſhould preſume to defend their 
liberties, their poſleſſions, and their lives, againſt an 
[unjuſt invader, who came from the extremity of the 
earth to attack them, without the leaſt ſhadow of rea- 
ton, Add to this glaring injuſtice, the raſh and ſtupid 
project he had formed, of ſubduing with infinite labour, 
and the utmoſt hazard, many more nations than it was 
poſable for him to keep in ſubjection; and the ſad ne- 
ceſſiiy to which he was reduced, of being perpetually 
ſobliged to conquer them a-new, and punth them for 
their rebellion. This is a ſketch of what the conqueſt 
fot India will exhibit to us, after I ſhall have given 
ome little account of the ſituation and manners of 
that country, and ſome of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts: India on this, 
aud India on the other {ide of the Ganges. Alexander 
id not go beyond the ſormer, nor even lo far as the 
Ganges. This firft part is fituated between two great 
mers, Indus, whence this country receives its name, 


v the weſt, Paropamitus, Arachoſia, and Gedroſia, 
Which 


aud the Ganges. Ptolemy lays, the limits of it are, 
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which either form a part, or are upon the confines d 
the kingdom of Perſia: to the north, mount Imay 
which is part of Great Tartary: to the eaſt, the 
Ganges: to the ſouth, the Ocean or Indian fea, 
All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacedz. 
monians, have no ſlaves among them. The only dif. 
ference is, the latter make uſe of foreign ſlave, 
whereas there are none in India. They do not cred 
any monuments in honour of the dead, but arc ol 6. 
pinion, that the reputation of illuſtrious men is their 
mauſoleum. | 

They may be divided into ſeven claſſes. The fr! 
and moſt honourable, though the {malleſt, is that of 
the Brachmans, who are, as it were, the guardians of 
religion. I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in 
the ſequel. x 

The ſecond and greateſt 15 that of the huſbandmen, 
Theſe are had in great veneration. Their only en. 
ployment is to plough the fields, and they are never 
taken from this employment to catry arms and lerve 
in the field in war-time: it is an inviolable law, nc. 
ver to moleſt them or their lands. | 

The third is that of herdſmen and ſhepherds, who 
keep herds and flocks, and never come into citics, 
They rove up and down the mountains, ard olten 
exerciſe themſelves in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among 
whom pilots and ſeamen are included. Thee three 
laſt orders pay a tribute to the King, and none are ex. 
empt from it but thoſe that make arms, who, in{te 
of paying any thing, receive a ſtipend from the 
public. | 

The fifth is of ſoldiers, whoſe only employment 1 
war: they are furniihed with all forts of neceilartc; 
and, in time of peace, are abundautly ſupplied with 
all chings. Their lite, at all times, is free and 6 
engaged from cares of every Kind. 


(f) Arrian. de India, P 324 —328. 
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The ſixth order is that of overſeers, (Emriozere:) 
bo ſuperintend the actions of others, and examine 
erery tranſaction, either in cities or the country, and 
report the whole to the prince. The virtues and qua- 
Ines required in thoſe magiltratesare, exactneſs, ſince- 
rity, probity, and the love of their country. None 
of theſe magiſtrates, ſays the hiſtorian, have ever 
been accuſed oi telling an untruth. Thrice happy na- 
ion, were this really fact! However, this obſervation 
proves at leaſt that truth and juſtice were had in great 
honour in this country, and that Knavery and inſince- 
rity were deteſted in it. 
Laſtly, the ſeventh claſs conſiſts of perſons em- 
ployed in the public councils, and who ſhare the cares 
ot the government with the ſovereign. From this 
Caſs are taken magiſtrates, intendants, governors of 
provinces, generals, and all military officers, whether 
for land or ſca; comptrollers of the treaſury, receivers, 
and all who are entruſted with the public monies. 
Theſe different orders of the ſtate never blend by 
marriage; and an artificer, for inſtance, is not al- 
lowed to take a wife from among the clats of huſ- 
bandmen; and ſo of the reſt. None of theſe can 
bow two profeſlions at the ſame time, nor quit one 
clas for another. It is natural to conclude, that this 
egulation muſt have contributed very much to the 
PLprovement of all arts and trades; as cvery one add- 
Ed his own induſtry and reffexions to thoſe of his 
piceltors, which were delivered downto him by anun- 
errupted tradition. 

Many obſervations might be made on theſe Indian 
uſtoms, which I am obliged to omit, for the ſake of 
Proceeding in my hiſtory. I only intreat the reader 
bo obſerve, that in every wife government, every 
dell governed ſtate, the tilling of lands, and the 
Prazing of cattle, ((wo perpetual and certain fources 
Pi riches and abundance) have always been one of the 
Cllicf objects of the care of thoſe who preſide in the 
Palnftration; and that the neglect of eicher, is err- 
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ing againſt one of the moſt important mauims j; 
policy. 
I alſo admire very much that cuſtom of appointindM 1:rc 
overſeers, whether they are known for ſuch or ni; 4: 
who go upon the ſpot, in order to inſpect the condu fir 14 
of governors, intendants, and judges ; the only ne 
thod to prevent the rapine and outrages to which yy 
limited authority and the diſtance from a court fre 
quently give occaſion; the only method, at the {amy 


LGC 
time, for a ſovereign to know the {tate of his king be qu 
dom, without which it is impoſſible for him to gore (1c: 
happily the people whom providence has entruſted uc! 
his care. This care regards him perlonally ; and tho in t 
who act under him can no more difpente with ber, 
diſcharge of it, than they can uſurp his diaden, He 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month te. 
June to choſe of September and October, excecfirgM gro 
rains fall very oſten, whereby the croſiing of rivers i thtee 
rendered much more difficult, and frequent inundaiM nd t 
ons happen. Hence we may judge how greatly, ci dr t! 
ring all this ſcaſon, the armies of Alexander mul: 
have ſuffered, as they were at that time in the feld. Wo! th 

Before I leave what relates in general to luda, Wide e 
mall ſay a few words concerning elephants, vi bop! 
which that country abounds more than aus othe nim. 
The elephant exceeds all terreſtrial animals iu fh 
Some are thirteen or fifteen foot high. "The {cinta 
goes a whole year with her young. It lives !0neMand i: 
times to the age of an hundred or an hundred a iaclo 
twenty years, nay much longer, if ſome anticnt don 
ters may be credited. Its noſe, called its tru Wncivh 
(proboſcis) is long aud hollow like a large trump broke 
and jerves the elephant in{tead of a * hand, which iter t] 
moves with incredible agility and ſtrengtb, and the bey 
by is of prodigious ſervice to it. Ihe + elephant, vi cry 

mac 

* Manus data elephantis, quia propter magnitudinem corporis d. grour 
ficiles aditus habebant ad paſtum. Cc. de Nat. Der. I. 2 u. „ee 

l Flephantc belluarum nulla providentior. At figura quæ vate. 3 
De Nat. Deor. I. 1. n. 97. : bros 

withiſt and Yo 
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withſtanding its prodigious ſize, is fo tractable and in- 
daſtrious, that one would be almoſt apt to conclude it 
were informed with ſomething like human reaion It 
; {uſceptible of affection, ſondneßs, and gratitu de, 0 
far as, to pine away W] ich /orrow when ir has loſt its 
maſter ; and even {ometimes to deſtroy itfelf when it 
haj pens to have abuſed or murdered hum in the trank- 
port of its fury. e is no Kind of thing which it 
cannot be taught. Arrian, whole authority is not to 
de queſtioned, relates "tha at he had ſeen an clephant 
amce with two cymbals fixed to its legs, Wlüäch he 
truck one aſter the other in cadence with his trunk; 
ind that the reſt danced round hiu, keeping time with 
urprizing exactne ß. 
| He defcrives very particular ly the manner in which 
they are taken. The Indians incloſe a large bl ot of 
ground with a trench about twer ty ſoot M ide, and 
fteen high, to which there is acceis but in One part, 
and this is a bridge, and is covered with turk; in or- 
1 (cr that theſe animals, \ vho are very ſubt! e, may not 
uct what is tended; Ot the car th that is dg out 
[of the trench, a kind of wall is raited, on the other 
de of which a little kind of chamber is made, wh 
og pcople conceal themſelves in order to watch th 
nals, and its entrance is very imall. In this inclo— 
Lure two or three tame female elcphants are ſet. The 
Iinſtant the wild elephants ſce or ſmell them, they run 
gd whirl about fo much, that at laſt they enter the 
0 Pucloſure, upon which the bridge is immediately broke 
19 and the people upon the watch fly to the 
ochbouring villages for belp. After they have been 
0 Probe for a few days by hunger and thirſt, people en- 
er the incloſure upon tame clephants, 48 with theſe 
they attack them. As he wild ones are by this time 
W much weakencd, is Impoſlible for them to 
make A long reſiſtance. 1 throwing them on the 
1 bund, men get upon their backs, having firſt made 
f decp w ound round their necks, about which they 


| brow a rope, in order to put them to great pain, in 
Vo. VI. TT caſe 
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caſe they attempt to ſtir. Being tamed in this ma. 
ner, they ſuffer themſelves to be led quietly to tl 
houſes with the reſt, where they are fed with gras 
and green corn, and tamed inſenſibly by blows and 
hunger, till {ach time as they obey readily their wa. 
ſter's voice, and perfectly underſtand lis Janguage, 

Every one knows the uſe that was formerly made 
of theſe animals in battle; however, they frequent 
made greater havock in the army to which they he. 
than in that of the enemy. Their tecth, or 
rather tuſhes, furnith us with ivory. But it is time t 
return to Alexander. 

7 This P rince having entered India ||, all the petty 
kings of thete countries came to meet him, and make 
their ſubmiſſions. The declared, that he was the 
third fon of jupiter who had arrived in their coun. 
try: that they had kno vn Bacchus and Hercules no 0. 

therwiſe th lan by fame! but as for Alexander, they 
had the happine(s to fee lim, and to enjoy his preſence, 
The King received them with the utmoſt humanity 
commanding them ro accompany him, and 4erve lin 
as guides. As no more of them came in to pay thel 
homage, he detached Hephaſtion and Perdiccas, witl 
part of his forces, commanding them to ſubdue 2! 
who ſhould refuſe to ſabmit. But, finding he was 0% 
Iged to croſs {eyeral rivers, he caut {cd boats to be but 
in ſuch a form, that they could be taken to pieces; tit 
ſeveral parts of them to be carried upon waggons, aud 
afterwards put together again. Then, having con. 
manded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, le 
himſelf marched before, with his cavalry and light 
armed troops; and, after a flight engagement, lie ce. 


(g) Quint. Curt. I. 8. c. 9—14. 
p. 195 —221. Plut. in Alex. p. 697, 699. 
550. Juſtin. I. 12 c. 7, 8. 


Arrian. I. 4. p. 18219 
Diod. I. 17. p. 57. 


Ouintus Curtius ſuppoſes, that ſeveral countries on the ot! of 


of the indus, but adjacent to that river, belonged to India, and mas 


part of it. 
Could theſe Greek names of gods be known to the Indians! 
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feated thoſe who dared to make head againſt him, 
and purſued them to the next city into which they 
ged. Craterus being come up, the King, in order 10 
terrify on a ſudden thoſe nations who had not yet felt 
[the power of the Macedonian arms, commanded his 
| (oldjers to burn down the fortifications of that place, 
chich he beſieged in a regvlar way, and to put all the 
inhabitants of it to the word. But, as he was goin 
round the walls on horſeback, he was wounded by at 
arrow. Notwithſtanding this accident, he took chi * 
ty, after which he made dread ful havock ot all che 
L{oldiers and inhabitants, and did not fo much as ſpare 

the houſes. 

After ſubduing this nation, which was of great con. 
equence, he marched towards the city of Nyla, and 
encamped pretty near its walls, behind a fo! elt that 
hid it. In the mean time, it grew fo very wo in the 
night, that they had 22 yet felt io exceſlive a chill; 
but, very happily for them, a remedy was near at 


and. They iclicd a 885 number of trees, and 


Akted up ſeveral fires, which proved very comtort— 
ue to the whole army. Ihe beſfeged having at- 
tempted a ſally with ill ſucceſs, a faction aole in the 
city, ſome being of opinion that it would be belt for 

| them to ſurrender; whilſt others were for holding out 
the ſiege. This coming to the King's ear, he "only 
blocked op the city, nd did not do the inhabitants d. 
ny further injury; u {IL at laſt, tired out wich the length 
£0! the ſiege, ul 1ey lurrendered at diſcretion, and 
«cordingly were kiudly treated by the conqueror, 
They declared, that their city had been built by 
Bacchus, The whole ar my, for tix days together, ce- 
lebrated games, and made rejoicings on this moun- 


Fan, in honour of the god who was there wor ippe d. 


2 He marched from thence to a country called De- 


dala, which had been abandoned | Dy the inhabitants, 
who had fled for helter to inzccnrtible monutaias, 43 
allo thoſe of Acadera, into which he aiterwards cn- 

J A.M. 3677. An F.C 407 
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tred. This obliged him to change his method a 
war, and to diſperle his forces in different places, ly 
which meaus the enemy were all defeated at once: ny 
reſiſtance was made any where, and thoſe who were jg 
couragious as to wait the coming up of the Maceds. 
mans, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took fever! 
little cities the inſtant he ſat down before them: 4. 
lexander carried the large ones, and, after unitipg ah 
his forces, palſed the river * Choaſpes, and left Cœ. 
nus to beſiege a rich and populous city, called Bazica 
by the inhabitants. 

He after wards marched towards Magoſa, whoſe 
King called Aulacanus was lately dead, and Cleophes 
his mother ruled the province and city. There were 
thirty thoutand foot in it, and both nature and ar! 
ſeemed to have united their endeavours in raiſing its 
ſortifications; for, towards the eaſt, it 1s ſurrounded 
with a very rapid river, the banks of which are ſteep, 
and difficult of acceis; and on the weſt are high, crag: 
gy rocks, at the foot whereof are caves, which through. 
length of time had increaicd into a kind of abyſſes; 
and where theſe fail, a trench, of an altoniching 
height, is raved with incredible labour. 

Whilſt Alexander was going round the city, to 
view its fortifications, he was ſhot by an arrow in the 
calf of his leg; but he only pulled out the weapon; 
and without ſo much as binding up the wound, 
mounted his horſe, and continued to view the out- 
ward fortifications of the city. But, as he rode with 
his leg downward, and the congealing of the blood put 
him to great pain, it is related that he cried: + £907 
one ſwears that I am: the ſon of Jupiter, but my wort 
makes me ſenſible that I am a man. However, he. did 
not leave the place till he had ſeen every thing, and 
given all the neceſſary orders. Some of the ſoldicr 
therefore demoliſhed {ſuch houſes as-ſtood without the 


This is not the Choaſpes which runs by Suſan. ; ' 

+ Omnes jurant me Jovis eſſe filium, ſed vuluus hoc homincm eſſe 
me clamat, Senec, Epil. 59. s 
a | CITY, 
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city, and with the rubbiſh of them they filled up the 


gulphs above mentioned. Others threw great trunks 


of trees and huge ſtones into them; and all laboured 
with ſo much vigour, that in nine days the works 
vere compleated, and the towers were raiſed upon 
them. 

The King, without waiting - till bis wound was 
healed, viſited the works, aud after applauding the 
foldiers for their great diſpatch, he cauſcd the ci Zines 


to be brought forward, whence a great number of 


darts were dilcharged againſt thote who defended the 
walls, But that which moſt terrified the Darbarians, 
was thole towers of a vaſt height, which ſcemed to 
them to move of themſelucs. This made them 1ma- 
eine, that they were made to advance by the gods; 
and that thole battering rams which beat down walls, 
and the javelins thrown | b y engincs, the like of which 

they had never ſeen, could not be the cikct of hu- 
man ſtrength; fo thet, perſuaded that it would be 
mpoſivle tor them to defend the city, they withdrew 
into the citadel z but not Hnding thenielves more ſe— 
cure there, they ſent amballadors 0 propoſe a ur- 
render, The Qucen alter; rards came aud met Alex» 
ander,  attet ded] by a great number of ladies, WHO all 
bro! ht him wine in cup „by Way of facrifiee. Ihe 
King gave her a very gracidus reception, and reſtorcd 
her t to > her kingdom. 


ben ege the city of zh which he ſoon took. Nie 1010 
of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called 
Aornos, There was a tradition that Hercules has iig 
de ſieged this rock, an carthquake had torced him 0 
quit the ſiege. There are not on this rock, as on 
Many others, gentle r rg of caiy acceis; but it 
nies like a bank; and being very wide at bottom, 


grows narrower all the way to the top, hich termi— 


hates in a point. The river Indus, whoſe 5 18 


not far from this place, flows at the bottom, its {11des 
being perpendicular and high; and on the other fide 
F. 3 werte 
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were vaſt moraſſes, which it was neceſſary to fill up 


before the rock could be taken. Very happily for the 
Macedonians, they were near a foreſt. This the 

ing had cut down, commanding his ſoldiers to carry 
oit nothing but the trunks, the branches of which 
were lopped, in order that they might be carried with 
leis difficulty; and he himfelt threw the firſt trunk 
into the moraſs. The army ſeeing this, ſhouted for 
joy, and every ſoldier labouring with incredible dil 
geuce, the work was fimihed in ſeven days; imme. 
[ately after which the attack began. The officers 
were of opinion, that it would not be proper {or the 
King to expole himſelf on this occaſion, the danger be- 
Ing eyidently too great. However, the trumpet had n0 
tooner founded, but this prince, who was net maſter 
of his courage, commanded his guards to ſollow, lim. 
Telf firſt climbing the rock. At this fight ir appeared 
no longer inaccethble, and every one tiew alter im. 
Never were ſoldiers expoſed to greater danger; but 
they were all reſolved to conquer or die. Sever! jel! 
from the rock into the river, whoſe whirlpeols tal. 
lowed them up. The Barbarians rolled great tort: 
on the foremoſt, who being ſcarce able to Keep H 
their feet (the rock was ſo ſlippery) fell down the pre 
cipices and were dathed to pieces. No fight coll 
poſſibly be more diſmal than this; the King, got 
yflicted at the loſs of to many brave ſoldiers, calcu 4 
retreat ta be founded. Nevertheleſs, though he ad 
Hoſt all hopes of taking the place, and was deter nabe 
to raiſe the ſiege, he acted as if he intended to cont 
nue it, and accordingly gave orders for bringing bot. 
ward the towers and other engines. The befcged, 
by way of igſult, made great rejoicings ; and cofti— 
nued their feftivity for two days and two nights, mas 
ing the rock and the whole neighbourhood eccho with 
the ſound of their drums and cymbals. Bat che thid 


night they were not heard, and the NMacedon!ais vere 
* . * © s * * WER ! 
ſurprized to fee every part of the rock illuminated #92 
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lad lighted them to aſſiſt their flight, and to guide 
them the more eaſily in thoſe precipices, during the 
obſcurity of the mght. Immediately the whole army, 
by Alexander's order, ſhouted aloud, which terrified 
the fugitives {0 much, that ſeveral of them, fancyin 
they law the enemy, fung themſelves from the top ot 
the rock, and periſhed miſerably. The King having ſo 
happily and unexpectedly poſſeſled himfelt of the rock, 
n an almoſt miraculous manner, thanked the gods, 
and offered ſacrifices in their honour. 

From hence he marched and took Ecbolimus; and 
alter fixteen days march arrived at the river Indus, 
where he found that Hephæſtion had got all things rea- 
ay for his pallage, purtuant to the orders given him. 
The King of the country, called Omphis, whoſe fa- 
ther died {ome time beſore, had {ent to Alexander, to 
know ther he would give him leave to wear the 
crown. Notwith ſtanding the Macedonian told him 
he might, he nevertheicts delaycd putting it on till his 
arrival. He then went to meet him, with his whole 
army; and when Ale:inder was advanced pretty near, 
he pumed forward wn horte, came up fingly to him, 
2nd the King did the ſame. The Indian then told him 
by an inte erpreter: That he was come to meet him 
6 at the head of his army, in order to deliver up all 

ns forces into his Bn ds. That he ſurrendered his 
re rion and his kingdom 10 a moparch, who, he 
* was ſenſible, fo ght only with the view.of acquiring 

glory, and d teaded norh? ing 10 much as treachery.” 
The King, greatly ſatisfed with the fraukneſs of the 
Barbarian, gave him his hand, and reſtored him his 
Kingdoms. He then made Alexander a pretent of fitty- 
fix clephan ts, wal a great number of other animals of 
prodigious ze. Alexander aſking him wich were 
an Tecef] "757 to him, huſbandmen or ſoldiers ? he 

replied; that as he was at war with two kings, the lat- 
ter were of greateſt ſei vice to him. Theſe two monarchs 
were Abiſares and Porus, the latter of whom was moſt 
powerful, and the dominions of both were ſituated on 
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the other {ide of the Hydaſpes. Omphis aſſumed tho 
diadem, and took the name of Taxilus, by which the 
kings of that country were called. He made magrj, 
ficent preſents to Alexander, who did not tulter uu. 
ſelf to be exceeded in generolity. 

The next day, ainbailadors trom Abilar es Waiting 
upon the King, ſurrendered up to him, purtuant to the 
power given them, all the dominions of their Sone. 
reign; and after each party had promited fidelity on 
both ſides, they returned back. 

Alexander expecting that Porus, aſtoniched with 
the report of his glory, would not fail to lubmit to 
him, ſent a mellage Lo that prince, as if he had een 
his vailal, requiring him to pay tribute, and jacer him 
upon the irongers ot his dominions. Porus aniwered 
with great coldacls, Lhat lic would do 10, but it thould 
be {word in hand. At the fame time a reinforcement 
of thirty clep! ants, which were of great ſervice, welt 
ſent to Ale:zander, 
all his elephunts to Taxilus, and advanced as far as the 
borders of the Hydaipes. Porus was encampc 0 on the 
other tide of it, in order to dilpute t! e Pailige wich 
him; at nd had polted at the head of his army cis 
five ol ep! Hnauts Gi 4 prodgion 11e, and nehind men 
three hundred chariots, guarded by thirty tho, 
foot; not having, at mot , above ſeven t! houtand Joie, 
This prince Was Mounted on an elep hant of a m 
larger ſize tlian any oi the reſt, and he himlelf exceeds 
ed the uſual ſtature of menz-io tha it, clothed in h 
armour glittering with gold and {tiver, he appeatcy it 
the fame time terrible and majeſtic. The greatne 
his courage cqualicd that ot his ſtaturc, aud hen as: 2 
wile and b udent as it was poſſible for the monuch of 
ſo barbatous a people to be. 

The Maces donig ns dreaded not only the enem. 
but the river they were obliged to pais. It was four 
furlongs wide (abo: t four hundred fathoms) and {© 
deep in every part, that it looked like a fea, and wi 
no where fordable: It was valtly impetuous, not Its 
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fanding its great breadth; for it rolled with as much 
violence, as if it had been confined to a narrow chan— 
jel; and its raging, foaming waves, which broke in 
many places, ditcovered that it was full of ſtones and 
cocks, However, nothing was fo dreadful as the ap- 
pearance of the ſhore, which was quite covered with 
men, hories and elephants. Thoſe hideous animals 
tood like ſo many towers, and the Indians exaſperat- 
ed them, in order that the horrid cry they made, 
might fill the enemy with greater terror. However, 
this could not intimidate an army of men, whole cou- 
rige was proof again{t all attacks, and who were ant- 
mated by an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities; but 
then they did not think it would be poſſivle for them, 
[15 their barks were ſo crazy, to ſurmount the rapidity 
of the ſtream, or land with ſafety. 5 
This liver was full of little iſlands, to which the In- 
dianz and Macedonians uled to {wim, with their arms 
over their heads; and flight ſkirmiſhes were every day 
ſouglit in the fight of the two kings, who were well 
tpleated to make thoſe frnall excurſions of their reſpec- 
te forces, and to form a judgment from ſuch fkir— 
miches, of the inccels of a general battle. There were 
vo young officers in Alexander's army, Egeſimachus 
and Nicanor, men of cqual intrepidity, and who, 
haring been ever ſucceſsful, deſpiſed dangers of every 
Mud. They took with them the braveſt youths in 
te whole army; and with no other weapons than 
their javelins, wam to an ifland in which ſeveral of 
the enemy were landed; where, with ſcarce any other 
aliſtance but their intrepidity, they made a great 
laughter. After this bold ſtroke, they might have 
retired with glory, were it poſſible for raſhneſs, when 
lucceſsful, to keep within bounds. But, as they 
ated with contempt, and an infulting air, for thoſe 
ho came to {uccour their companions, they were 
ſurronnded by a band of ſoldiers, who had ſwam un- 
percelved to the iſſland, and overwhelmed with the 
Arts winch were ſhot from far. Thoſe who endea- 
| | voured 
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voured to fave themſelves by ſwimming, were ciths 
carried away by the waves, or {wallowed up by tj 
whirlpools. The courage of Porus, who faw all t!; 
from the ſhore, was ſurprizingly increaſed by this 
cels. 

Alexander was in great perplexity; and findins | 
could not paſs the Hydaſpes by force of arms, he than 
fore reſolved to have recourſe to artifice. Accordiyno'y 
he cauſed his cavalry to attempt ſeveral times to Hatt 
in the night, and to hout as if they really intended tg 
ford the river, all things being prepared for tit py 
poſe. Immediately Porus hurried thither with H ele 
phants, but Alexander continued in battle-array on ty 
bank. This ſtratagem having been attempted jeverd 
times, and Porus finding the whole was but mere noi 
and empty menaces, he took no further notice 0! thee 
motions, and only ſent ſcouts to every part of the ho 
Alexander, being now no longer apprehentive of h. 
ving the whole army of the cnemy fall upon him, i 
his attempting to crols the river in the night, bega. 
to reſolve ſeriouſly to pats it. 

There was in this river, at a conſiderable difianc 
from Alexander's camp, an ifland of a greater exter 

than any of the reſt, "This being covered win 
trees, was very proper for him to cover and conc 
his deſign, and therefore he reſolved to attempt tir 
paſſage that way. However, the better to conceal ii: 
knowledge of it from the enemy, and deceive tht 
on this occaſion, he left Craterus in his camp with 
great part of the army, with orders for them to ma 
a great noiſe at a certain time which ſhould be 7: 
pointed, in order to alarm the Indians, and mas 
them believe that he was preparing to crols the rie 
but that he would not attempt this, till ſuch times 
Porus ſhould have raitcd his camp, and marched 4% 
his elephants, either ro withdraw or advance to! 
thole Macedonians who ſhould attempt the pag. 
Between the camp and the iſland he had poſted Vit 
ager and Gorgtas with the foreign horſe and 19% 
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5th orders for them to paſs over in bodies, the in— 


| Wit they mould ſce him engaged iu battle. 

1M After giving thele orders, he took the reſt of his 
ur, as well cavalry as infantry ; and, wheeling off 
1 8 


om the thore in order to avoid being perceived, he ad- 
anced in the night-time towards the iſland into which 
de was reſolved to go; and the better to deceive the 
enemy, Alexander cauſed lis tent to be pitched in the 
camp where he had left Craterus, which was oppoſite 
to that of Porus. His life-guards were drawn u 

Found, in all the pomp and ſplendor with which the 
buzjeſty of a great king is uſually ſurrounded. He al- 
J cauſed a royal robe to be put upon Attalus, who 
das of the {ame age with himſelf, and o much re- 
embled the King both 1n ſtature and leatures, c{pecial- 
Vat ſo great a diſtance as the breadth of the river, 
Hat the enemy might ſuppole Alexander himſelf was 
1 Wn the bank, and was attempting the paſſage in that 
Place, He however was by this time got to the ifland 
above mentioned: and immediately landed upon it 
from boats, with the reſt of his troops, whilſt the ene- 
anc) vas employed in oppoling Cratcrus. But now a 
er 01 0us ſtorm aroſe, which ſeemed as if it would retard 
wü execution of his project, yet proved of advantage 
„eit; for ſo fortunate was this prince, that obſtacles 
te angcd into advantages, and ſuccours in his favour: 
ee ſtorm was ſucceeded by a very violent ſhower, 


hg vith impetuous winds, flaſhes of lightning and thun- 
ber, infomuch that there was no hearing or ſecing any 


e ding. Any man but Alexander would have abandon- 
„his deſign; but he, on the contrary, was animated 
e danger, not to mention that the noiſe, the confu- 


ge don and the darkneſs affiſtcd is paſſage. He there- 


neon made rhe fignal for rhe embark«tion of his 
zn oops, and went off himſelf in the firſt boat. It is 
att eported chat it was on this occaſion he cried out, 0 
ae eben, coil il you think I world expoſe myſelf to ſuch 
Winer, to merit vour applanſe! And indeed, nothing: 
(fd contribute more to eternize his name, than the 
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having his actions recorded by ſuch great hiflorion; + 
Thucydides and Xenophon (i); and ſo anxiousswas e 
about the character which would be given him aft 
his death, that he withed it were poſſible for him 0 
return again into the world only ſo long as was ne. 


cellary to know what kind of impreſſion the per ulal of 


his hiſtory made on the minds of men. 


* 


Scarce any perſon appeared to oppoſe their Ccicert, 
becauſe Porus was wholly taken up with Craterus, aud 
1magined he had nothing to do but to oppole his pa 
ſage. Iinmediately this general, purſuant to his or. 
ders, made a prodigious clamour, and ſcemed to at. 
tempt the paſlage of the river. Upon this all thc boats 
came to ſhore, one excepted, which the waves dathed 
to pleces againit a rock. The moment Alexander 
was landed, he drew up in order of battle his little 
army, conliſting of fix thouſand foot aud five thouſnd 


horſe. He himſelf headed the latter; and having 
commanded the foot to make all imaginable ditpatc! 
after him, he marched before. It was his firm opin!. 
on, that in caſe the Indians ſhould oppoſe him with 
their whole force, his cavalry would give him infinite 
advantage over them; and that, be this as it would, 
he might eaſily continue fighting till his foot (h0uld 
come up; or, that in caſe the enemy, alarmed at ths 
news of his paſling, ſhould fly, it would then ben 
his power to purſue, and make a preat flauglitc! 0 


them. 


Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had pafled the 
river, had {cut againſt him a detachment cominauded 
by one of his ſons, of two thouſand horſe, and v1 
hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander imagined 
them at firſt to be the encmy's van- guard, and that itt 
whole army was behind them; but, being informed ! 
was but a detachment, he charged them witl {uct 
vigour, that Porus's {on was killed upon the {po}, 


with four hundred horſes, and all the chariots vert 


taken. Each of theic chariots carried 
(i) Lucian de conlcrib, hift. p. 694. 
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tro were armed with bucklers, two bowmen fate on 
ech ſide, and two guided the chariot, who ncverthe- 
leſs always fought when the battle grew warm, having 
1 great number of darts which they diſcharged « at the 
enemy. But all thele did little execution that dav, 
becauſe the rain, which fell in great abundance, had 
moiſtened the earth to ſuch a degree, that the horles 
could ſcarce ſtand upon their legs; and the chariots 
being very heavy, moſt of them ſunk very deep into 
the mud. 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his 
ſon, the defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's 

proach, was in doubt whether it would be proper for 

um to continue in his poſt, becauſe Craterus, with 


| he ref of the Macedonian army, made a feint as if 


they intended to pats the river. However, he at latt 
K clolved to go and meet Alexander, whom he Jultly 
luppoſed to be at the head of the cl oice t troc ps of his 
army. Accordingly, leaving only a few elephants in 
lis camps to amule tho! e who were Poſted d On the Op- 
polite more, he ſet out with thirty thoutand toor, four 
uland horſe; three thoutand chariots, an ary o hun— 
el elephants. Being come into a firm, fandy ſoit, 
in which his horſes and chariots might Wi. cel about 
with eaſe, he drew up his army in battle-array, with 
an intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He 
EF poſted in front, and on the firſt line, all the elephants 
ut a hundred foot diſtance one from the other, iu or- 
der that they might ſerve as a bulwark to his foot, 
ho were behind. It was his opinion, that the ene. 
| my's cavalry would not dare to engage in theſe inter- 
vals, becauſe of the fear thole horſes would have of the 
elephants 3 and much leſs their infantry, when they 
| ould fee that of the ene my poſted behind the ele- 
| 3 andin danger. of being trode to pieces by thoſe 
animals. He had poſted {ome of his foot on the tame 
line with the clepiauts, in order to cover their right 
and left; and this infantry was covered by his two 
| Winss of horie, before which the chariots were polt- 
Vol. VI. | G g ed. 
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ed. Such was the order and diſpoſition of Porug; 
army. | 

Alexander being come in fight of the enemy, wait. 
ed the coming up of his foot, which marched with 
the utmolt diligence, and arrived a little after: and 
in order that they might have time to take breath, 
and not be led, as they were very much fatigued, x. 
gainſt the enemy, he cauſed his horle to make a great 
many cvolutjons, in order to gain time. But now 
every thing being ready, and the infantry having {uf. 
ficicntly recovered their vigour, Alexander pave the 
ſignal of battle. He did not think proper to begin by 
attacking the enemy's main body, where the intantry 
and the elephants were poſted, for the very reaſon 
which had made Porus draw them up in that manner; 
But lis cavalry being ſtronger, he drew out the great. 
eſt part of them; and marching againſt the left wing, 
ſent Cœnus with his own regiment of horſe, and that 
_ of Demetrius to charge them at the fame time; or. 
dering him to attack that cavalry on the left, behind, 
during which he himſelf would charge them both in 
front and flank. Seleucus, Antigonus and Tauron, 
who commanded the foot, were ordered not to {tir 
from their poſts, till Alexander's cavalry had put that 
of the enemy, as well as their foot, into diſorder. 

Being come within arrow-thot, he detached a thov- 
fand bowmen on horſeback, with orders for them to 
make their diſcharge on the horſe of Porus's left wing, 
in order to throw it into diforder, whilſt he himlcll 
ſhould charge this body in flank, before it had time to 
rally. The Indians, having joined again their ſqus. 
drons, and drawn them up into a narrower compats, 
advanced againſt Alexander, At that inſtant Cents 


charged them 1n the rear, according to the orders 
given him; inſomuch that the Indians were obliged 
to face about on all ſides, to defend themſelves from 
the thouſand bowmen, and againſt Alexander and 
Cœnus. Alexander, to make the beſt advantage d 
the coufuſion into wlich this ſudden A had 
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wrown them, charged with great vigour thoſe that 
made head againſt him, who being no longer able to 
tand fo violent an attack, were {oon broke, and re- 
tired behind the elephants, as to an impregnable ram- 
part, The leaders of the elephants 23 them ad- 
rance againſt the enemy's horic ; but, that very in- 


fant, the Macedonian phalayx moving on a ſudden, 


farrounded thoſe animals, and charged with their 
likes the elephants tnenolves and their leaders. This 
battle was very different trau! thote which Alexan- 
der had hitherto fought; for thc vicphants ruſhing up- 
on the battalions, broke, with inexpreſſibie fury, the 
| thickeſt of them; when the Indian horſe, ſecing the 
Macedonian foot ſtopt by the elephants, returned to 
the charge: however, that of Alexander being ſtrong. 
er, and having greater experience in war, broke this 
body a ſecond time, and obhged it to retire towards 
the clephants; upon Which, the Macedonian horte 
being all united in one body, ſpread terror and confu- 

non wherever they attacked. The clephants being all 
| covered with wounds, and the greateſt part having loſt 
their leaders, they did not obſerve their uſual order; 
but, diſtracted as it were with pain, no longer diſtin- 
E puiſhed friends from foes, but running about from 
place to place, they overthrew every thivy that came 
in their way. The Macedonians, who had purpoiciy 
leſt a greater interval between their battalions, cither 
made way for them wherever they came forward, or 
charged with darts thoſe that fear and the tumult ob- 
heed to retire. Alexander, after having ſurrounded 
tle enemy with his horſe, made a ſignal to his foot to 
march up with all imaginable ſpecd, in order to make 
a laſt & Bai and to fall upon them with his whole 
force, all which they executed very ſucceſsiuly. In 
this manner the greateſt part of the Indian cavairy 
| Vere Cut to pieces; and a body of their foot, which 
lultained no lels loſs, ſeeing themſelves charged on all 
lides, at laſt fled. Craterus, who had continuca iu the 
t inp with the reſt-of his army, ſecing Alexander en- 
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gaged with Porus, croſſed the river, and charging the 
routed {oldiers with his troops who were cool and yi. 
gorous, by that means killed as many enemies in the 
tetreat, as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians loſt on this occaſion twenty thouſand 
foot and three thouſand horle, not to mention the cha. 
riots which were all broke to pieces, andthe clephants 
that were either killed or taken. Porus's two fons {+l 
In this battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province: 
all the colonels of horte and foot, and thoſe who gü. 
ded the elephants and chariots. As for Alexander, he 
loſt but fourſcore of the ſix thouland ſoldiers who were 
at the ürſt charge, ten bowmen of the horſe, twenty 
of his horle-guards, and two hundred common {ol. 
dicrs. | 

Porus, after having performed all the duty both of 
a {oldier and a general in the battle, and fought with 
incredible bravery, ſeeing all his horie deteated, aud 
the greateſt part of his foot, did not behave like the 
great Darius; who, on a like ditaſter, was the firit that 
fled: on the contrary, he continued in the field, 2s 
long as one battalion or ſquadron ſtood their ground; 
but at laſt, having received a wound in the {noaider, 
he. retired upon his elephant; and was callly dittin. 
Fuihed from the reſt, by the greatnels of his ſtature 
and his unparalleled bravery. Alexander, finding 19 
he was by thole glorious marks, aud being dejirous of 
ſaving this king, ſent Taxilus after him, becauic he 
was of the {ame nation. The latter advancing as near 
to him as he might, without running any danger 0! 
being wounded, called out io him to ſtop, in order to 
hear the meſſage he had brought him from Alexander, 
Porus turning back, and ſeeing it was Taxilus his old 
enemy; How ! ſays he, ts it not Taxilus that call, 
that traitor to his cottry and kingdom 2 Immediately 
aſter which, he would have transfixed him wich hs 
dart, had he not inſtantly retired. Notwithſtanding 


this, Alexander was (till deſirous to fave fo brave 1 
prince, and thereupon diſpatched other officers, . 
mong 
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mong whom was Mer roe, one of his intimate friends, 
who beſougbt him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to wait 
pon a conque ror, altogether worthy of him. After 
much intreaty, Porus conſented, and accordingly {et 
forward. Alexander, who had been told of his com 
ing, advanced forwards in order to receive him with 
ſome of his train. Being come pretty near, Alexan- 
der ſtopped, purpoſely to take a view of his {tature 
and noble mien, he being about five cubits in height . 

Porus did not ſeem dejected at his misfortune; but 
came up with a reſolute countenance, like a v aliant 
warrior, whole courage in defending his dominions, 
ought to acquire him the eſteem of the brave prince 
who had taken him 1 3 poke brit, 


aud with an auguſt and gr: AIC, aſked hit e 
he deſired to be treated? "Like (i 4 en d Porus. 


but, continued Alexander, 4. Wl aſs nothing noe? 
M, replied Porus; al: thing Ii. icli: > 131 I at ſiuglè 
wrd, Alexander, ſtruck with chis greatricis of lou], 
the magnanimity of which tem ied heighteued by dil- 
trels, did not oaly reſtore ma 7 kingdom, but an- 
nexed other prov! Nces d ed and treated him with the 
higheſt teſtimonies of hon ſtem) aud fricudihip. 
Porus was faithful to bin 1 £11] i s death. I: is hard to 
ay, whether the victor or the vangquithe 

| praiſe on this occaſion. 

Alexander built a city on the {pot where the pattle 
had been fought, and another in that picce where hie 
had crolled the river. He c wed the > ON: e Nicaa from 
bis victory; and the other, B. cceph a on, n konout 
of his horſe who died there, not of his wounds; hut 
| of old age. After having paid the jaſt duties to fuch ol 
his ſoldiers as had loſt i cir lives in battle, he ſolem- 
med games, and offered up {acrifices of thanks, in 
| the place where he had paitcd the Hydaſpes. 
| This prince did not know to whom he was indel t- 
ed for his victories. We are aſtoniſhed at the rapidity 
| of Alexander's conqueſts; the eate with which he fur- 
| Seven foot and half. 
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mounts the greateſt obſtacles, and forces almoſt im. 
pregnable cities; the uninterrupted and unheard of 
telivity that extricates him out of thoſe dangers int 
which his raſhneſs plunges him, and in which, one 
would have concluded he muſt a hundred times have 
perihed. But to unravel theſe myſterious Finds of 
events, ſeveral of which are repugnant to the uſual 
courle of things, we muſt go back to a ſuperior caue, 
unknown to the profane hiſtorians and to Alexander 
himſelf. This monarch was, like Cyrus, the mini. 
ſter and inſtrument of the fovereipn Diſpoſer of empires, 
who raiſes and deſtroys them at pleaſure. He lad re. 
ceived the fame orders to overthroiv. the Perſian aud 
ealtern empires, as Cyrus to deſtroy that of Babylon. 
The ſame power conducted their enterprizes, allured 
them of ſucceſs, protected and preſerved them from all 
dangers, till they had executed their commiliion and 
compleated their miniſtry. We may apply to Ke 
ander, the words which God ſpake to Cyrus in 1tatab, 
(k) Cyrus, whoſe right hand I have holden, to file 
ations before hint; end I will cauſe the loins of Ki 
Oel before him the two-!leaved gde, and the gaolcs thall 
not be ſhut: I will go lefore thee, and make the cruvked 
paths ſtraight: I will break in pieces the gates of brofs, 
amd cut in ſunder rhe bars of irea. And 1 will give ine 
treaſures of darkneſs, and hidden treaſures of ſect 
places. I girded thee, ih tou haſt wot Rn? nie. 
This is the true and only cauſe of the incredible ſucce!s 
with winch this conqueror was attended; of his nps 
ralleled bravery; the aftection his foldiers had tor lun, 
the fore knowledge of his felicity, and his atjurance 0l 
ſucceſs, which aſtonihed his moſt intrepid captalus. 

SECT. XVI. Alexander advances into India. A dis: cffion 
relating tothe Brach;nans. That prince refolves to mer 
as far as the Ganges, which raiſes a general diſconts 
in his army. Reawonſtronces being made to im on Pd 
account, be lays aſide his deſign, and is contented d 
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going no further than the ocean. He ſubdues all things 
in his way thither, and is expoſed to great danger at he 
ſiege of the city of the Oxydrace® ; and arrtving at laſt 
at the ocean, he afterwards prepares for his retirn in. 
6% Europc. 


K Lexander, after his famous victory over Porus, 

advanced into India, where he ſubdued a great 
many nations and cities. He looked upon himſelf as 
à conqueror by profeſſion as well as by his dignity, and 
engaged every day in new exploits with ſo much ar- 
dour and vivacity, that he ſeemed to fancy himſelf in- 
veſted with a perſonal commiſſion, and that there was 
an immediate obligation upon him to ftorm all cities, 
to lay waſte all provinces, to extirpate all nations which 
ſhould refuſe his yoke 3 and that he ſhould have con- 
ſidered himſelf as gwity of a crime, had he forbore 
viliting every corner of the earth, and carrying terror 
and defolation wherever he went. He paſſed the 
Acelines, and afterwards the Hydraores, two conſi— 
derable rivers. Advice was then brought him, that a 
grcat number of free Indians had made a conlederacy 
to defend their liberties; and among the reſt the Cay- 
theans, who were the molt valiant and molt {kilful of 
thoſe nations in the art of war; and that they were 
encamped near 2 ſtrong city, called Sangala. Alex» 
ander {et out againſt tLeje Indians, deicated them in a 
pitched battle, Look the city, and razed it to the very 
foundations. 

(1) One day, as he was riding at the head of his 
army, ſome philoſophers, called Brachmans in the 
language of that country, were converſing together, 
as they were walking in a meadow. Ihe ihſtant they 
perceived him, they all ſtampt againſt the ground with 
their feet. Alexander, ſurprized at this extraordinary 
gelture, demanded the caulc of it. They anſwered, 
pointing to the ground with their tngers, © That no 

(t) A. M. 3678. Ant. J. C. 326. O, Curt lib. g. cap. 1. 

(!) Arrian. lib. 7. p. 275, 756 Id. in Indic. p 324. Strab. lib. 
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15. P. 715—717, Plut, in Alex. p 701. Q Curt, lib. 8. cap. 9. 
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man poſſeſſed any more of that element, than |, 
« could enjoy: that the only difference between him 
« and other men, was, that he was more reſtleſs and 
* ambitious than they, and over-ran all ſeas and land, 
« merely to harm others and himſelf: And yet—he 
* would die at laſt, and poilels no greater a part of 
te the earth than was necetlary for his interment,” 
The King was not diſpleaſcd at this anſwer : but he 
was hurried on by the torrent of glory, and his a. 
ons were the very reverſe of what he approved. 

Theſe Brachmans, fays Arrian, are in great vene. 
ration in their country. They do not pay any tri. 
bute to the prince, but abſt him with their coun i, 
and perform the fame offices as the Magi do to the 
kings of Perſia. They affiſt at the public {acriiices; 
and if a perſon deſires to jacrifice in private, one of 
thele mult be preſent, otherwiſe the Indians are per: 
ſuaded they would not be agreeable to che gods The 
apply themfclves particularly to conſulting the ita 
none but themſelves pretend to divination; and the 
foretel, chiefly, the change of weather and of the ics 
ſons. If a Brach: nan has 1 88 thrice by bis predict. 
ons, he is enced for ev 

Their ſentiments, according to Strabo, are not v6 
ry diſterent from th ofc ot te © recks. Ihey bebo 
that the world had a beginning; that it will end; tua. 
its form is circular; that it was created by. God, W 
preſides over, and ain it with his majeſty, and tha 
water is the principle « all lunge. With regard 00 
the immortality of th} eſo al, and the puniſhment ol tte 
wicked in hell, they "ot low the GEL IT e of Plato; tis 
termixing it, like tha | phloiophe er, with ſome 0 bal 
ons, in order to expre!s or deſeribe thole punichments 

Sever al among them &0 als avs naked, whence by 
_ Greeks give them the name of Gymnolorhiſts. Me 
ny incredible particul ars are related, CONCErning Lit 
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auſterity of their lives and their prodigious pat. nee 


Their only meat and drink is roots and water. A 
they admit the metempfychoſis, and belicve that the 
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ſouls of men tranſmigrate into thoſe of beaſts, they ab- 
ſtain from the fleſh of animals. It is thought, that 
pythagoras borrowed this doctrine from the Brach- 
mans. They continue whole days ſtanding with their 


faces towards the ſun, and that in the ſeaſon when 


this planet darts its rays with the greateſt violence. 
Perſuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to 
wait calmly for death, when he finds himſelf oppreſled 


Iby age or ſickneſs, they hold it glorious to prevent 


their laſt hour, and burn themſelves alive; and, in- 


deed, they pay no honours to thoſe who die merely 


of old age; and imagine they would pollute their fu- 


neral pile, and the fire that is to burn them to aſhes, 
ſhould they go into it otherwiſe than full of life and vi- 


Four, Other Brachmans, more judicious and humane 


than the former, live in cities, and atlociate with their 
own ſpecies; and ſo far from conſidering ſelf- murder 
as 4 virtuous or brave action, they leok upon it as a 
weakneſs in man not to wait patiently the ſtroke of 
death, and as a crime iv dare to anticipate the will of 


the gods. | 


Cicero admires in his Tuſculan queſtions the invin- 
cible patience, not only of the Indian ſages, but allo 
of the * women of that country, who ufed to conteſt 


for the honour of dying with their common huſband. 
This privilege was reſerved for that wife whom the 


bubind had loved molt affectionately ;, and was given 


in her favour by the ſentence of perſons appointed for 
that purpole, who never gave a judgment till ſuch time 
as they made a ſtrict examination, and heard the al- 


legations on all fides. The wife on whom the pre- 
ference was beſtowed, ran to meet death, and aſcend— 
ed the funeral pile with incredible joy and patience 


hüt the ſurviving wives withdrew in the deepeſt 


* Mulieres in India, citm eſt cujuſque earum vir mortuus, in cer- 
men judiciumque veniunt, quam plurimum ille Gilcxerit : plures enim 
Engulis ſolent eſſe nuptæ. Quz eſt victrix, a læta, proſequentibus ſuis, 
a cum viro in rogum imponitur : illa victa, mœſta diſcedit. Tus, 
t. lib. 5. n. 98, . 
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tranſports of affliction, and with their eyes bathed h. 
tears. 

The deſcription which n) Porphyrius has left ys 
of theſe philoſophers, reſembles in many particular, 
that given above. According to this author, the 
Brachmans live on herbs, roots and fruits. They ab. 
ſtain from animals of every kind, and if they touch 
any, they thereby render themſelves unclean. the, 
ſpend the ereatell part of the day and night in fingiyy 
hymns in honour of their gods. They fait and pray 
perpetually. The 
and in the deepeſt ſolitude, and neither marry yor pro- 
feſs any thing. They wiil: tor nothing ſo carncilly a: 
death; and conitdering this lite as a burden, tlic 
wait impatiently for the moment when the ou! will 
leave the body. 

Theſe philoſophers exiſt ſtill in India, where they 
are called bramins ; and retain, in many points, tt! 
tradition and tenets of the antient Brachmans. 

Alexander, paſſing near a city wherein ſeveral 6: 
theſe Brachmans dwelt, was very deſirous to converſe 
with them, and, if poſüble, to prevail with {ome 0! 
them to follow him. Being informed that thele phi: 
loſophers never made viſits, but that thole who had an 
inclination to fee them muſt go to their houſes, he con. 
cluded, that it would be beneath his dignity to go to 
them; and not juſt, to force theſe ſages to any dung 
contrary to their laws and uſages. Oueſicritus, who 
was a great philoſopher, and had been a diſciple ot 
Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them. He met, 
not far from the city, with fifteen Bramins, wi 
from morning till evening ſtood always naked in tlie 
ſame poſture in which they at firſt had placed them: 
ſelves, and afterwards returned to the city at nght. 
He addreſſed himſelf firſt to Calanus, and told Jun 
the occaſion of his coming. The latter, gazing up: 
on Oneſicritus's cloaths and ſhoes, could not forbea: 
laughing; after which he told him, “ That ants 

(m Lib. de Abſtin. Auimal. 
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« ently the earth had been covered with barley and 
« heat, as it was at that time with duſt ; that be- 
« (des water, the rivers uſed to flow with milk, 
„honey, oil and wine. That man's guilt had oc- 
caſioned a change of this happy condition; and that 
„jupiter, to punith their ingratitude, had ſentenced 
«them to a long, painful labour. That their repen- 
«tance afterwards moving him to compaſſion, he had 
«reſtored them their former abundance ; however, 
«that by the courſe of things they ſeemed to be re- 
«turning to their antient confuſion.” This relation 
hews evidently, that theſe philoſophers had ſome no- 
tion of the felicity of the firſt man, and of the evil 
o which he had been ſentenced for his ſins. 

After this firſt converſation, Oneſicritus ſpoke to 
Mandanis, the chief, and as it were, the ſuperior of 
the band. This Brachman ſaid, That he thought 
„glexander worthy of admiration, in ſeeking thus 
for wiſdom in the midſt of the cares of his govern- 
„ment; * that he was the firſt, who had ever united 
„in himſelf the two characters of conqueror and phi- 
W* lolopher; that it were to be withed, that the latter 
character were the attribute of thoſe who could in- 
'W* lire the wiſdom which they themſelves poſſeſſed, 


and command it by their authority.” He added, 
„That he could not conceive the motive which had 
) Vompted Alexander to undertake ſo long and labort- 
os 2 journey, nor what he came in ſearch of, in ſo 


remote a country. 
Oneſicritus was very urgent with both of them to 
quit their auſtere way of lite, and follow the fortune of 
Alexander, ſaying, that they would find in him a ge- 
nerous maſter and benefactor, who would heap upon 
them honours and riches of all kinds. Then Manda- 
lis alluming a haughty, philoſophical tone, anſwered, 
„That he did not want Alexander, and was the fon 
of Jupiter as well as himſelf: That he was ex- 
*cmptcd from want, deſire or fear: That fo long 
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« as he ſhould live, the earth would furniſh him h 
„things necelfary for his ſubſiſtence, and that death 
* would rid him of a troubleſome companion Guca. 


* ing his body) and ſet him at full liberty.” Calan 


appeared more tractable; and, notwithitandiny the 
oppolition and even the prohibition of his ſuperior 
who reproached him for his abjett ſpirit, in {toop! el 0 
low as to ſerve another maſter dene Go he !ollon 
ed Onelicritus, and went to Alexander's court, wi 
received him with great demonſtrations of joy. 

We find by hiſtory, that this people uſed often u 
employ parables and ſimilitudes for conveying, the! 
thoughts. One day as he was diſcourſing with Ales 
ander, upon the maxims of wile policy and a pr. uden 
adminiſtration, he exhibited to that prince a ſenſi! 
image and a natural emblem of his empire. He! 
upon the ground a great ox-hide which was very dh 
and ſhrunk np, and then ſer his foot upon one end o 
it. The hide being preſſed ſo gave way, and all! 
other ends flew up: going thus quite round the de 
and preſſing the ſeveral ends of it, he made him ob- 
ſerve, that "Whillt he lowered it on one hide, all the rc! 
role up, till treading at laſt upon the middle, the hide 
fell equally on all ſides. By this image he hinted t 
him, that it would be proper for him to reſide in the 
center of his dominions, and not undertake ſuch 101! 
journics. We ſhall toon ſhew the reader, the man ner 
in which this philoſopher ended his days. 

(1) Alexander being determined to continue Wl 
war as long as he ſhould meet with new nations, 10 
to look upon them as enemies whiltt they ſhould liv: 
independent on fim, was meditating about paſſin tu 
Hyphaſus. He was told, that after pathug that nv 
he muſt travel eleven days through defarts, and td 
then he would arrive at the Ganges, the greatoſt rh 
in all India. That farther in the country lived tle 


- 


(u) Q. Curt. I. 9. c. 19. Arrian. I. 5. p. 221234. & 16 
p- 255 259. Plut. in Alex. p. 699, 701. Diod- 1. 17. P. 559” 
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Gargaride and the Praſii, whoſe king was preparing 
:0 Oppoſe bis entering his dominious, at the head 
of twenty thouſand horſe, and two hundred thouſand 
foot, reinforced by two thouſand chariots; and, which 
truck the greateſt terror, with three thoutand ele- 
phants. A report of this being ſpread through the 
army, ſurprized all the foldicrs, and raited a genera 


I murmur. The Macedomans, who, after having tra- 


relled through ſo many countries, and being groun 
grey in the feld were inceſſantly direct; ng their eyes 
and withes towards their dear, native country, made 
loud complaints, that Alexander thould every day hea 


war upon war, and danger on danger. They had un- 


gergone, but jult before, inexpreſſible fatigues, having 
been expoſed to rain accompanied with ftorms and 
thunder, for above two months. Some bewailed their 
clunities in ſuch terms as raiſed compaſſion; others 
inſolently cried aloud, that they would march no far- 
ther. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and that 
ſecret aſſemblies were formed in bis camp, to prevent 
the 11] conlequences of them, ſent for the officers into 


lis tent, and commanding them to call the foldicrs to- 
gether, he made the following {peech : “Jam not 
ignorant, O foldiers, that the Indians have pub- 


ned ſeveral things, purpoſely to terrify us; but 


„uch diſcourſes and artifices are not unufual to vou. 


Thus the Perſians deſcribed rhe ſtraits at Ciſicia, 
the valt plains of Meſopotamia, the rivers Tygris 
and Euphrates, as {o many iniurmountable diffi. 
culties, and yet your bravery conquered them. Do 
you repent you have followed me thus far? As your 
glorious deeds have ſubdued for you a multitude of 
Provinces, as you have extended your congueſts be— 
vond the Iasarthes and mount Caucaſus ; as you ſee 
the rivers of India flow tluougli the midſt of your 
empire; why are you afraid of croffing the Hy. 
pliatus, and of ſetting up your trophies on the 


| © banks of- it, as on thole of the Hydaſpes? What! 
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can the ciephants, whoſe number is fo falſſy aus. 
„ mented, terrify you to ſuch a degree? But has not 
„ experience taught you, that they are more deſtruc. 
« tive to their own maſters than to the enemy? Fg. 
« deavours are ated to intimidate you by the drea{ 
ce idea of junumerable armies; but are they more ny. 
« merous than thoſe of Darius? It is ſure very late 
e« for you to count the legions of the encmy, after 
« your victories have made Aſia a deſart. It wx 
« witen you croſſed the Helleſpont that you ought to 
te have reflected on the {mall number of our forces; 
« but now, the Scythians form part of our army; 
«« the Bactrians, the Sogdians and the Dahæ are with 
us, and fight for our glory. I, however, do not 
depend on thoſe Barbarians. It is on you only that 
&« I rely: your victorious arms only are preſent to 
my imagination, and your courage alone aſſures me 
« ſucceis. So long as I ſhall be ſurrounded with 
« you in fight, I hall not have any occaſion to count 
the number of my troops nor that of the enemy, 
provided you go on to bans with the ſame marks 
« of joy and confidence you have hitherto diſcovered. 
Not only our glory, but even our fafety is at ſtake, 
« Should we now retreat, it will be {appolſed that we 
ce fly before our enemies, and from that moment ve 
ce ſhall appear as mean as the enemy will be judged 
&« formidable ; for you are ſenſible, that in war repu- 
&« tation is every 1 It is in my power to make 


« uſe of authority, and yet I employ entreaties only. 


«« Do not abandon (I conjure you) I do not {ay you 
« king and maſter, but your pupil and companion in 
ce battles. Do not break to pieces in my hand that 
« glorious palm, which will ſoon, unleſs envy rob me 
« of ſo great a glory, equal me to Hercules and to 
Bacchus.“ As the ſoldiers ſtood with their eyc 
caſt on the ground, and did not once open then 
lips; © What! continued he, do I then ſpeak to the 
deaf? Will no one liſten to me, nor condeſcend to 
% anſwer? Alas! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, | 
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am delivered up to the enemy. But —I will ad- 
« yance {till further, though I go alone. The Scvtly- 
ans and Bactrians more faithful than vou, will follow 
« me whitherſoever I lead them. Return then to 
« your country, and boaſt, ye deſerters of your King, 
« that you abandoned him. As for myſelf, I will 
« here meet either with the victory you deſpair of, or 
« with a glorious death, which hencetorvards ought 
« to be the ſole object of my wiſhes.” 
Notwithſtanding this lively, pathetic ſpeech, the 
oldicrs ſtill kept a profound ſilence. They waited in 
expectation of hearing their commanders and chief of- 
fcers remonſtrate to the King, that their affection was 
33 ſtrong as ever; but that, as their bodies were co— 
vered with wounds, and worn out with tolls, it would 
| be 1mpoſhble for them to continue the war. Howe- 
| ver, not one of them preſumed to addreſs him in their 
favour. The examples of Clitus, and that of Cal- 
lithencs, were ſtill recent. The officers, who were 
then with him, had a hundred times ventured their 
ves in battle for their prince: but they had not the 
courage to hazard the loſing of their fortunes by tcl- 
bag him the truth. Wild therefore the loldicr:, as 
well as officers, continued dumb, without once daring 
to lift up their eyes, there roſe on a ſudden a murmur, 
which increaſing by iuſenſible degrees, broke into 
ſach deep groans and floods of tears, that the King 
| bimielt, whoſe anger was vow changed into comp: 4- 
ion, could not forbcar weeping. 
At laſt, whilſt the whole allembly were in tears, and 
in deep ſilence, Cœnus took courage, and drew near 
to the throne, diſcovering by his air aud action, that he 
deſired to ſpeak. And when the ſoldiers ſaw him take 
off his helmet, that being the cuſtom when any perſon 
| ſpoke to the King, they beſought him to plead the 
| caule of the army; and accordingly he ſpoke as fol- 
lows: “ No, Sir, we are not changed with regard 10 
our affection for you: God forbid that ſo great a 
-* calamity thould ever befal us. We ſhall always rc- 
| fb: {© tain 
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4 tain the ſame zeal, the fame affection and fidelity 
« We arc ready to follow you at the hazard of gr 
lives, and to march whitherlaever you thall think 
fit to lead us. But if your ſoldiers may be allowed 
4% to lay before you their ſentiments ene, and 
« without diſguife, they beſcech you to condeicend 
“ far as to give car to their reſpectful complaints 
* which nothing but the moſt extreme nec <flity could 
% have extorted from them. The greatnets, Sir, « 
your exploits has conquered, not only your 050 
«© mes, but even your ſoidiers themſelves. We have 
« done all that it was poflible for men to do. 1 
4 have crotled ſeas and lands. We thall ſoon hy 
« marched to the end of the world; and you are me. 
* ditating the conqueſt of another, by going in 
« ſearch of new India's, unknown to the luians 
“e themlelves. Such a thought may be worthy of you 
* yajour, but it ſurpaſſes ours, and our ſtrength tl 
% more. Behold tho!c ghaſtly faces, and thoſe bodies 
covered over with wounds aud ſcars. You are len. 
« ſtole how numerous we were at your firſt letting 
« out, and you {fee what vow remains of us, Th: 
«few, who have eſcaped ſo many toils and danger, 
« are neither brave nor ſtrong enough to follow you, 
„All of them long to reviſit their relations and coun 
try, and to enjoy in peace the fruit of their labom 
and your victories. Forgive them a deſire natural 
* to all men. It wil be glorious, Sir, for you 9 
« have fixed ſuch boundaries to your fortune, as on 

your moderation could preſcribe you; and to hat 
vanquiſhed yourſelf, after having conquered all you 
enemies.“ 

Cœnus had no ſooner ſpoke, but chere were hears, 

on all ſides, cries and confuled voices intermixed vil ll 
tears, calling upon the King as their lord and their fi. 
ther. Afterwards, all the reſt of the officers, elpeci 


ally thoſe who allumed a greater authority becaule of 


their age, and for that reaſon could he better exculed 


che freedom they took, made the fame humble 1c 
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queſt: but ſtil] the King would not comply with it. 
r muſt coſt a monarch many pangs, before he can 
prevail with himfelt to comply with things repugnant 
to his inclination. Alexander thefore ut himſelf 
up two days in his tent, without once ipeaking to 
any one, not even to his moſt familiar friends, in or— 
der to ice whether {ome change might not be wrought 
in the army, as frequently happens on ſuch occaſions. 
But, finding it would be impollible to chance ihe reſo- 
lotion of the ſoldiers, he commanded them to prepare 
for their return. This news filled the whole army 
with 1nexpreſiible | Joy; and aloxigiler never appeared 
greater, or more glorious, than on this day, in which 
he deſigned, for the fake of his ſubjeéts, to ſacritice 
ſome part of his glory and grandeur. The whole 
| camp ecchoed with prailes and Dlefi? nos of Alexander, 
| ior having ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by his oun 
amy, w ho was invincible to the reſt of the wor! 
No triumph is comparable to thots acclamations 480 
ap] Hauſes that come from the heart, and which ar: 
the lively aud lincere overtiowings of 1t ; and it is great 
pity that princes are not more ate&tcd with them. 
alexander had not ſpent abe © threc or tour monthe, 
21 molt, In CONC ugring al! ihe l between the 
Indus and the Hy ptaſus, s, Called to this day Pcinitab, that 
Fs the five waters, from the five rivers which com- 
pole It. Before his ſetting out, he ratied twelve al- 
lars, io {erve as ſo many trophies and thuankigivings 
| for the viRories he had obtained. 
The'e inſtances of gratitude in regard to the gods 
rere attended with the mott incredible marks of va- 
nity. The altars which he created in their honour 
vere 75 feet high. He cauitd a camp to be marked 
out three times as large again as his own, and ſur- 
| rounded it with fefles 50 fect in depth Ly 20 broad. 
He ordered the foot to prepare and Jeave each in |: 
tent two beds ſeven feet and bn half in length: an! 
the cavalry to make mangers for the horſes of tu' 
the uſual dimenſions. Frey thing cle was in prop or- 
| 3 tion. 
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tion. Alexander's view in theſe orders, which flowed 
from an extravagance of vanity, was to leave polteri. 
ty monuments of his heroic and more than human Yran- 
deur, and to have it believed that himſelf and his ſol. 
lowers were ſuperior to all other mortals. 
He afterwards croſſed the Hydraotes, and left Pg. 
rus all the lands he had conquered, as far as the Hy. 
hafus. He alſo reconciled this monarch with Tas 
us, and ſettled a peace between them by means of ay 
alliance, equally advantageous to both. (5) From 
thence he went and encamped on the banks of the A. 
celines; but great rains having made this river ober. 
flow its banks, and the adjacent countries being under 
water, he was obliged to remove his camp higher up, 
Here a fit of ſickneſs carried off Cœnus, whole lots was 
bewailed by the King and the whole army. "There ne 
not a eee officer among the Macedonians, and he 
had diſtinguiſhed himfelt in a very peculiar manner in val 
every battle in which he engaged. He was one of MW vit 
thole ſingularly good men, zealous for the 


vl 160 1 
pus e, 111 


all whoſe actions are free from ſelflintereſted or am,. bin 
tious views, and who bear fo great a love to her! io: 
King, as to dare to tell him the truth, be the cone: tor 
quence what it will. But now Alexander was bree he 
ring for his departure. ſw 
Iis fleet conſiſted of eight hundred velicls, c ane 
gallies as boats, to carry the troops and provi1:01. WW va. 
Every thing being ready, the whole army embarkeh W co: 
about the ſetting of the Pleiades or ſeven ſtars, accu te 
ing to Ariſtobulus, chat is, about the end of Qctover. W re: 
The fifth day, the fleet arrived where the Hydai;c Wh dit 
and Aceſines mix their ſtreams. Here the ihips were Wo 
very much ſhattered, becauſe theſe rivers unite with an 
ſuch prodigious rapidity, that great ſtorms arite in th 
this part, as in the open ſca. At laſt he came into tt fo 
country of the M y aud the Malli, the molt vi- W] 
liant people in thoſe parts. Theſe were perpetually 4 W 
war one with another; but, having united for mr Wb 2 
e) Arr. in Ind. pag. 319. Strab. lib. 15, pag. G2. | It 
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mutual ſafety, they had drawn together ten thouſand 
horſe, and fourſcore thouſand foot, all vigorous young 
men, with nine hundred chariots. However, Alex- 
ander defeated them in ſeveral engagements, diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed them of {ome ſtrong holds, and at laſt marched a- 
oainſt the city of the Oxydrace, whither the greateſt part 
were retired. Immediately he cauſes the [caling-lad- 
ders to he ſet up; and, as they were not nimble e- 
nough for Alexander, he forces one of the ſcaling- 
jadders from a ſoldier ; runs up the firſt (covered with 
his ſhield) and gets to the top of the wall, followed 
only by Peuceſtes and Limneus. The ſoldiers, be- 
heving him in danger, mounted ſwiftly to ſuccour 
him; but the ladders breaking, the King was left a- 
lone. Alexander, ſeeing bimſelf the butt againſt 
which all the darts were ſevelled, both from the tow- 
ers and from the rampart, was ſo raſh, rather than 
valiant, as to leap into the city, which was crouded 
with the enemy, having nothing to expect, but to be 
either taken or killed before it would be poſſible for 
him to rife, and without once having an opportunity 
to defend himſelf, or revenge his death. But, happily 
for him, he poiſed his body in ſuch a manner, that 
he fell upon his fect; and, finding himſelf ſtanding, 
ſword in hand he repulied ſuch as were neareſt him, 
and even killed the general of the enemy, who ad- 
vauced to run him through. Happily for him a ſe- 
cond time, not far from thence there ſtood a great 
tree, againſt the trunk of which he leaned, his fiele 
recciving all the darts that were ſhot at him from a 
diſtance; for no one dared to approach him, ſo great 
was the dread which the boldneſs of the enterprize, 
and the fire that ſhot from his eyes, had ſtruck into 
the enemy. Ar laſt, an Indian let fly an arrow three 
foot long (that being the length of their arrows), 
which piercing his coat of mail, entered a conſiderable 
way into his body, a little above the right fide, So 
great a quantity of blood itlued from the wound, that 
he dropt his arms, and lay as dead. Behold then 
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(?) this mighty coaqueror, this vanquither of nation; 
upon the point of loſing his life, not at the head of hi, 
armies, but in a corner of an obſcure city, into which 
his ra{hnefs had thrown him. The Indian, who hag 
wounded Alexander, ran, in the greateſt tranſports gf 
Joy, to [trip him; however, Alexander no ſooner fel: 
the hand of his enemy upon him, but, fired with the 

thirſt of revenge, he recalled his ſpirits; and, ping 
hold of the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged 
his dagger into his fide. Some of his chief ofhcers, 4; 
Peuceſtes, Leonatus, and "Iimaus, who had gat © 
the top of the wall with ſome ſoldiers, came up that 
inſtant, and attempting impoſſivilities, for the take 
of ſaving their ſovereign's life, they form theulycs 
as a bulwark round his body, and ſuſtain the whole el. 
fort of the enemy. It was then that a mighty batte 
was fought round him. In the mean time the toldies 
who had climbed. up with the officers above moutio 
ed, having broke the bolts of a little gate ftand ng 
tween two towers, they, by that meas, let in the Nl-- 
cedonians. . Soon after the town was taken, wa! 


The firſt care they took, was to carry Ales 
into his tent. Being got into it, the“ furge ©] 
off, ſo very dexterouſſy, the wood of the haft 
had been ſhot into his body, that they did not 11.91 
the ſteel point; and, after undrefhing him, they t0:14 
it was a bearded + arrow; and that it could nv! 
pulled out, without danger, unleſs the wound ve 
widened. The King bore the operation with i1c! ©... 
ble reſolution, fo that there was no occation for pc" 
pie to hold kim. The inciſion being made, and the 
Tow drawn out, ſo great an effuſion of blood ctilucy til)! 
the King fainted away. Every one thought hit dead; 
but the blood being ſtopt, he recovercd by dcg,/0cs, 

(p) Plut. de fortun. Alex. p. 344. | 
In theſe ages they and phyſicians were the ſame thing. | 


f So arrows are called that have beards at their poiats lik fb 
hooks. Animadverturt damos ineſſe telo. 
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and knew the perſons about him. All that day, and 
me whole night after, the army continued under 
arms round his tent; and would not ſtir from their 
pots, till certain news was brought of his being bet- 
ter, and that he began to take a little reſt, 

At the end of the {even days he had employed for 
his recovery,. before his wound was cloled, as he 
knew that the report of hisdeath increafed among the 
Barbarians, he canted two vellels to be joined toge- 
ther, and had his tent pitched in the middle, in fight 
of every one; purpoſely to thew himſelf to thoie who 
magined him dead, and to ruin, by this means, all 
their projects, and the hopes with which they fattered 
themſelves. He afterwards went down the river, go— 
ing be fore, at ſome diſtance from the reſt of the fleet, 
for fear leſt the noiſe ofthe oars ſhould keep him from 
ſeep, which he very much wanted. When he was a 
little better, and able to go out, the ſoldiers, who 
were upon guard, brought him his litter, but he re- 
fuſed it; and, calling tor his horſe, mounted him. 
At this fight, all the hore and the neighbouring fo- 
reſts ecchoed with the acclamations of the army, who 
imagined they ſaw him rife, in a manner, from the 
grave. Being come near his tent, he alighted, and 
walked a little way, ſurrounded with a great number 
of ſoldiers, ſome of whom kiſſed his hands, whilſt o- 
thers claſped his knees; others again were contented 
with only touching his cloaths, and with ſeeing him ; 
but all in general burſt into tears, and calling for a 
thouſand blefiings from heaven, withed him long liſe, 
and an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperity. | 

At this inſtant deputies came from the Malli, with 
the chiets of the Oxydrace, being one hundred and 
lxty, beſides the governors of the cities and of the 
prince, who brought him preſents, and paid him 
,omage, pleading in excule for not having done it 
before, their ſtrong love of liberty. They declared, 
that they were ready to receive for their governor, 

whom 
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whomſoever he pleaſed to nominate; that they would 
Pay him tribute, and give him hoſtages. He demand. 
ed a thouſand of the chief perſons of their nation, 
whom he alſo might make uſe of in war, till he had 
ſubjected all the country. They put into his hand 


ſuch of their countrymen as were handſomeit aud beſt 


ſhaped, with five hundred chariots, though not de. 
manded by him, at which the King was fo muchplea!: 
ed, that he gave them back their hoſtages, a 0p. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this emba!ly, and 
found his ſtrength increaſe daily, taſted with to much 
the greater pleaſure the fruits both of his victory and 
health, as he had like to have loſt them for ever. i; 
chief courtiers and moſt intimate friends thought it a 
proper juncture, during this calm and ferenity of ht: 
mind, for them to unboiom themſelves, and expo 
their fears to him: It was Craterus {poke on this oc 
caſion. We begin, royal Sir, to breathe and live, 
* now we find you in the condition to which the 
** goodneſs of the gods has reſtored you. Bat how 
great were our fears and our grieſs! How leverely 
22 Td we reproach ourſelves, for having abandoned, in 


© ſuch an extremity, our king, our father! It was 


* not in our power to follow him; but this did not 
* extenuate our guilt, and we look upon ourlelves as 
&* criminals, in not having attempted impoſſibilities 
© for your ſake. But, Sir, never plunge us in ſuch 
ce deep affliction hereafter. Does a wretched paltry 
town deſerve to be bought at ſo dear a price as the 
, loſs of your life? Leave thoſe petty exploits aud 
« enterprizes to us, and preſerve your perſon for ſuch 
Loy ne” po only as are worthy of you. We {till 
© ſhudder with horror, when we reflect on what wc !0 
& lately were ſpectators of. We have ſeen ihe mo— 
« ment, when the moſt abject hands upon earth wet? 
« going to ſeize the greateſt prince in the univeri, 
<«. and deſpoil him of his royal robes. Permit us, Sir, 
«ro ſay, you are not your own maſter, but that you 
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oe yourſelf to us: we have a right over your life, 
« ſince ours depends on it; and we dare take the free- 

dom to conjure you, as being your ſubjects and your 

« children, to be more careful of ſo precious a lite, if 

« not for your own fake, at leaſt for ours, and for the 

« felicity of the univerſe.” 

The King was ſtrongly touched with theſe teſtimo- 
nies of their affection, and having embraced them ſe- 
verally with inexpreſſible tenderneſs, he anſwered as 
follows: “ I cannot enough thank all preſent, who 
«are the flower of my citizens and friends, not only 
* for your having this day preferred my ſafety to your 
« own, but allo for the {trong proofs you have given 
me of your zeal and affection from the beginning 
« of this war; and if any thing is capable of making 
* me with for a longer life, it is the pleaſure of en- 
« joying, for years to come, ſuch valuable friends as 
« you. But give me leave to obſcrve, that in ſome 
« caſes we differ very much in opinion. You wiſh to 
«enjoy me long ; and even, it it were poſſible, for 
*ever; but, as tomylelf, I compute the length of my 
* exiſtence, not by years, but by glory. I might have 
«confined my ambition within the narrow Amit, of 
„Macedonia; and, contented with the kingdom my 
« 2nceſtors left me, have waited, in the midſt of 
« pleaſures and indolence, an inglorious old age. 
„J own, that if my victories not my years, are 
* computed, I ſhall ſeem to have lived long: but can 
„you imagine, that after having made Europe and 
Aſia but one empire; after having conquered the 
*two nobleſt parts of the world, in the tenth year of 
my reign and the thirtieth of my age, that it will be- 
come me to ſtop in the midſt of fo exalted a career, 
* and diſcontinue the purſuit of glory to which Ihave 
"entirely devoted myſelf? Know, that this glory 
*ennobles all things, and gives a true and ſolid grau- 
a deur to whatever appears inſignificant. In what 
„place ſoever I may fight, I ſhall fancy myſelf 
"upon the ſtage of the world, and in preſence T 
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« All mankind. I confeſs that I have atchieved mich. 
« ty things hitherto ; but the country we are now 1 
oh reproaches me that a woman has done ſtil]l great | 
« It is Semiramis I mean. How many vations 00 
ee ſhe conquer! How many cities were built by ker! 
« What magnificent and ſtupendous works did ſhe 
« finith ! How ſhameful is it that I thould not vet hate 
ce attained to fo exalted a pitch of glory! Do but {. 
“ cond my ardour, and 1 thall foon ſurpaſs her. Ne. 
« fend me only from ſecret cabals and domeſtic tres. 
e ſons, by which moſt princes loſe their lives, I take 
ce the reſt upon myſelf, and will be anſwerable 10 vou 
« for all the events of the war.“ 

This ſpeech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander; 
character. He had no notion of true glory. He did 
not know cither the principle, the rule or end of it 
He certainly placed it where it was not. He ne 
{trongly prejudiced in vulgar error, and cherii} edit 
He fancied him{elf born merely {or glory; and tha 
none could be acquired but by unbounded, unjuſt and 
irregular conduct. In his impetuous fathes after 
miſtaken glory, he followed ncither reaſon, vine 
nor humanity ; and, as if his ambitious caprice ought 
to have been a rule and ſtandard to all other m en, he 
was furprized that neither his officers nor {older 
would enter into his views; and lent themtclves very 
unwillingly, to ſupport his ridiculous enterprizes. 

Alexander, after having ended his ſpeech, diimilled 
the allembly, and continued encamped for ſevcra! days 
in this place. He afterwards went upon the rin er, 
his army marched after him upon the banks. He! 
came among the Sabracez, a powerful nation of p 
dians. Theſe had levied ſixty thouſand foot and tis 
thouſand horle, and reinforced them with five hundred 
chariots ; however, the arrival of Alexander fpread 
terror thro ugh the whole country, and accord. 800 
they . 
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ria, he arrived in the territories of Muſicanus, a very 
rich prince, and afterwards in thoſe of king Samus. 
At the ſiege of one of this king's towns Proic my was 
lanceroutly wounded ; for the Indians had potioned all 
their arrows and ſwords, f. oO that the wounds they made 
were mortal. Alexander, who had the higheſt love 
and eſteem for Ptolemy, was very much afflicted, and 
cauſed lim to be brought! in his bed near him, that he 
himſelf might have an eye to his cure. He was his 
near relation, and, according to ſome writers, a natu- 
ral fon of Philip. Prolemy was one of the braveſt 
men in the army, Was highly eſteemed in v ar, and 
had greater talents for peace. He was averſe to luxury, 
raſtly generous, eaſy of acceſs, and did not imitate 
the pomp, which wealth and proſperity had made the 
lt of the Macedonian noblemen allume: in a word, 
it is hard to lay, whether he were more eſteemed by 
is fovereign or his country. We are told, there ap- 
peared to him in a dream a dr agon, which preſented 
um an herb, as an effectual remedy ; and that upon 
M1 3 he ordered it to be ſent for, When laying 

t upon the wound it was healed in à few days, to the 
univerlal joy of the army. 

( The King continuing his voyage, arrived at Pa- 
fla, about the beginning of the doy- days, that is, a- 
bout the end of July; ſo that the feet was nine 
months at leaſt from its ſetting out, till its arrival at 
that place. There the river Indus divides into two 
lrge arms, and forms an ifjand, but much larger, like 
ie Delta of the Nile; and hence the city above men- 
boned received its name, Patela, according to (7) Ar- 
Tin, ſignifying in the Indian tongue, the fame as 
Delta in the Greek. Alexander caufed 2 citadel to be 
built in Patala, as alſo an harbour and an arſenal for 
the ſhipping. This being done, he embarked on the 
5 arm of the river, in order to fail as far as the 


le mercy of a river with which they were wholly un. 


(% Strab. 1, 15. p. 692. (e) Arrian, in Indic. p. 314. 
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acquainted. The only conſolation they had in this 
raf enterprize, was, Alexander's uninterrupted ſuc. 
cels. When he had failed * twenty leagues, the pi. 
lots told him that they began to perceive the ſea-air, 
and therefore believed that the ocean could not be far 
off. Upon this news, 3 — Joy, he beſought the 
ſailors to row with all their ſtrength, and told the ſol. 
diers, “ Thar they at laſt were come to the end of 
their toils, which they had ſo carneſtly deſired; that 
* now nothing could oppoſe their valour, nor add to 


„ their glory; that without fighting any more, or 


&« ſpilling of blood, they were maſters of the univerſe; 
that their exploits had the fame boundaries with na. 
* ture; and that they would be ſpectators of things, 


„ known only to the immortal gods.“ 


Being come nearer the ſea, a circumſtance new and 
unheard of by the Macedonians, threw them into the 
utmoſt confuſion, and expoſed the fleet to the greateſt 


danger; and this was the ebbing and flowing ot the o- 


cean. Forming a judgment of this vaſt ſea, from that 
of the Mediterranean, the only one they knew, and 
whole ebbings are imperceptible, they were very much 
aſtoniſhed when they {aw it riſe to a great height, and 
overflow the country; and conſidered it as a mark of 
the anger of the gods, to puniſh their raſhnels. "They 
were no leis {urprized and terrified ſome hours after, 
when they ſaw the cbbing of the ſea, which now witch. 
drew as it had before advanced, leaving thoſe Jands 
uncovered it had fo lately overflowed. The fleet was 
very much ſhattered, and the ſhips being now upon 
dry land, the fields were covered with cloaths, with 
broken oars and planks, as after a great ſtorm. 
At laft Alexander, after having failed full nine 
months in rivers, arrived at the ocean, where gazing 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs upon that vaſt expanle 01 
waters, he imagined that this fight, worthy ſo greata 
conqueror as himſelf, greatly overpaid all the tolls be 
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had undergone, and the many thouſand men he had 
loſt, to arrive at it. He then offered facritices to the 
gods, and particularly to Neptune; threw into the 
{ea the bulls he had flaughtered, and a great number 
of golden cups; and betought the gods, not to ſuffer 
any mortal after him, to exceed the bounds of his 
expedition. Finding that he had extended his con- 
queſts to the extremilics of the earth on that tide, he 
imagined he had compleated his mighty deſign; and, 
highly delighted with himſelf, he returned to rejoin 
the reſt of his fleet and army, which waited for him 
at Patala and in the neighbourhood of it. 
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&cT. XVII. Alexander, in his march ili aigh den te, 
is grievouſly diſtreſſed by famine. He arrives at Pu 
ſagarde, where Cyruss monument ſtood. Orſines, a 
powerful lord, is put to death by the clandeſtine. in- 
trigues of Bagoas the etnuch. Calamis the India 
aſcends a fimeral pile, where he puts himſelf to death. 
Avexender marries Statiro the daughter of Derins, 
Harpalus orrives at Athens; Demoſthenes is liuliſhoed. 
The Macedonian ſoldiem nabe an 1furredtion, a 
Atexander appeaſes. He recails Aniipater fron: Ma— 
cedouia, and fends Cratertts in his room. The Kii'g*s 
forrow for the death of Heph#/tion. 


(i) A Lexander beipg returned to Patala, prepared 
all things for the departure of his fiext. He 
appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only 
oficer that had the courage to accept of this commiſ- 
non, which was a very hazardous one, becauſe they 
were to {ail over a ſea entirely unknown to them. The 
King was very much pleaſed at his acceptipg of it; 
and, after teſtiſying his acknowledgment upon that 
account in the moſt obliging terms, he commanded 
him to take the beſt ſhips in the ticer, and to vo and 
lound the ica-coaſt extending from the Tyudus to the 
bottom of the Perſian gulph: and, after having giwen 

thele orders, he ſet our by land for Babylon. 
(%) Arrian. in Indic. p. 334. 
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(t) Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the ſamg 
time with Ale under. It was not yet the ſeaſon pro. 
per for failing. It was ſummer when the fouthern ſez. 
winds riſe; and the ſcaſon of the north-winds, which 
blow in winter, was not yet come. He therefore did 
Not {et ſail till about the end of September, which was 
too ſoon; and accordingly he was incommoded hy 
winds ſome days after his departure, and obliged tg 
ſhelter himſelf for twenty-four days. 

We are obliged for theie particulars to Arrian, who 
Has g1ven us an exact journal of this voyage copied 
from that of Nearchus the admiral. 

Alexander, after having left Patala, marched 
through the country of the Oritæ, the capital whereof 
was called Ora or Rhambacis. Here he was in ſuch 
want of proviſion, that he Joſt a great number of {ol. 
ders; and brought back from India ſcarce the fourth 
part of his army, which had couſiſted of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand foot and fifteen thouſand horſe, 
Sickneis, bad food, and the excefhve heats, had {wept 
them away in multitudes; but famine made a {till 
greater havock among the troops in this barren coun- 
try, which was neither ploughed nor ſowed ; its 1nhabt- 
t ants being ſavages, who tared very hard, and lcd a 
moſt uncomfortable life, After they had eat all the 

alm- tree roots that could be met with, they were ob- 
daes to feed upon the beaſts of burthen, and next up- 
on their war-horſes: and when they had no beaſts leit 
to carry their baggage, they were forced to burn tho't 
rich ſpoils, for the fake of which the Macedonians had 


ran to the extremities of the earth. The plague, 2 


diſcaſe which generally accompanies . famine, com. 
pleated the calamity of the ſoldiers, and deſtroyed 
creat numbers of them. EY 

After marching threeſcore days, Alexander arrived 
on the confines of Gedroſia, where he found pient! 
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country ſent him all kinds of proviſions. He conti— 
nued ſome time here, in order to refreſh his army. 
The governors of India having ſent, by his order, a 
great number of horſes, and all kinds of beaſts of 
hurthen, from the ſeveral kingdoms ſubject to him, he 
remounted his troops; equipped thote who had loſt 
every thing; and ſoon after preſented all of them with 
arms, as beautiful as tliole they had before, which it 
was very eaſy for him to do, as they were upon the 
confines of Perſia, at that time in pcace, and in a 
very flourithing condition. 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 
went through it, not with the air and equipage of a 


warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of maſquerade, 


and Bacchanalian ſeſtivity; committing the moſt riot- 
ous and extravagant actions. He was drawn by eight 
horſes, himſelf being ſeated on a magnifcent chariot, 
above which a ſcattold was railed, in the form of a 
ſquare ſtage, where be paſled the davs and nights in 
feaſts and carouting. Tins chariot was picceded and 
followed by an infinite number of others, ſome of 
which, in the ſhape of tents, were covered with rich 
carpets, and purple coverlets; and others, ihaped like 
cradles, were overmadowed with branches of trees. 
Ou the ſides of the roads and at the doors of hovirs, 
agreat number of caiks ready broached were placed, 
Fence the ſoldiers drew wine in large fgpons, cups 
and goblets, prepared for that purpoſe. The whole 
country echoed with the {ound of incrumems, and 
the howling of the Bacchenais, who, with their hair 
wlheveled, and like ſo many frantic creatures, ran up 
and down, abandoning them:icives in every, kind of fi- 
cenioulnels. All this he did in imitation of rhe tri— 
umph of Bacchus, who, as we are told, croiicd all 
Alia in this equipape, after he had conquered India. 
This riotous, diſſolute march laſt cd leven days, du! ing 
ul which time the army was never {ober, It was very 
happy, fays Quintus Curtivs, ſor them, that the con- 
Quered nations did not think of attacking them ib this 

| i condition; 
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condition; for a thouſand reſolute men, well armed 
might with great cafe have defeated theſe conquerors 
of the world, whilſt thus plunged in wine and exceſ;, 
(% Nearchus {till keeping along the ſea-coaſt, from 
the mouth of the Indus, came at laſt into the Per. 
{tan gulph, and arrived at the iſland of Harmuſia, now 
called Ormus. 
der was not above five days journey from him. IIa. 
ving left the fleet in a ſecure place, he went to meet 
Alexander, accompanied only by four perſons. The 
King was very anxious about his fleet. When neus 
was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almoſt 
alone, he 1magined that it had been entirely deſtroy. 
ed; and that Nearchus had been fo very happy as to 
eſcape from the general defeat. His arrival confirmed 
him {till more in his opinion, when he beheld a com. 
pany of pale, lean creatures, whole countenances were 
fo much changed, that it wa. ſcarce poſſible to knoy 
them again. Taking Nearchus aſide, he told him, 
that he was overjoyed at his return, but at the {ame 
time was inconſolable for the loſs of his fleet. Your 
fleet, royal Sir, cried he immediately, thanks 19 the 
gads, is not loſt: upon which he related the condition 
in which he had left it. Alexander could not refrain 
from tears, and confeſſed, that this happy news gate 
him greater pleaſure than the conqueſt of all Aſia, I 
heard, with uncommon delight, the account Nea!chis 
ave of his voyage, and the diſcoterics he had made; 
and bid him return back, and go quite up the Etiplint 
tes as far as Babylon, purſuant to the frſt orders dt 
had given him. EN | 
In Carmania, many complaints were made to . 
lexander, concerning governors and other officers 
who. had grievouily oppreſſed the people of V 1110s 
provinces during his abicnce : for fully perſuaded ne 
would never return, they had exerciſed every ipecG 
of rapine, tyranny, crueliy and oppreſhon. But Alex, 
inder, ſtröngly affected with their grieyances, and 
() Arrian. in Indic. p. 348352. 
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pierced to the very ſoul with their juſt complaints, 
put to death as many as were found guilty of male- 
zaminiſtration, and with them ſix hundred ſoldiers 
who had been the inſtruments of their exactions and 
other crimes. He even afterwards treated with the 
ame ſeverity, all ſuch of his officers as were convicted 
of the like guilt, ſo that his government was beloved 
by all the conquered nations. He was of opinion, 
that a prince owes theſe examples of ſeverity to his 
equity, which ought to check every kind of irregu— 
larityz to his glory, to prove he does not connive or 
ſhare in the. injuſtice committed in his name; to the 
conſolation of his ſubjects, whom he ſupplics with a 
vengeance themielves ought never to exerciſe; in 
fine, to the ſafety of his dominions, which, by fo 
equitable an adminiſtration, is ſecured from many 
dangers, and very often from inſurrections. It is a 
great unhappineſs to a kingdom, when every part of 
it reſounds with exactions, vexations, oppreſitons, and 
corruption, and not ſo much as 2 ſingle man is pu- 
niched, as a terror to the reſt; and that the whole 


weight of the public authority falls only upon the peo- 


ple, and never on thoſe who ruin them. 
| The great pleature Alexander took, in the account 
which Nearchus gave him of his ſucceistul voyage, 
made that prince have a great inchnation to go upon 
the ocean, He propoſed no leis than to ſail, from the 
Perſian gulph, round Arabia and Africa, and to re- 
tn into the Mediterrancan by the ſtreiglits of Gib- 
nltar, called at that time Hercules's pillars; a voyage 
hich had been ſeveral times attempted, and once per- 
formed by order of a king of Egypt, called Nechao, 
| as | have oblerved elewhere. It was afterwards his 
deſign, when he ſbould have humbled rhe-pride of 


Jonah againſt which he was greatly exaſperated,” 


to croſs into Spain, called by the Greeks iberta, from 
the river Iberus: he next was to go over the Alps, 
aud coaſt along Italy, where he would have had hut a 
hort paſſage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma— 
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cedonia. For this purpoſe, he ſent orders to the vice. 
roys of Melopotamia and Syria, to build in ſever] 
parts of the Euphrates, and particularly at Thapſacys, 
ſhips ſufficient for that enterprize; and he caufed to 
be felled, on mount Libanus, a great number of trees, 
which were to be carried into the above-mentioned 
city. But this project, as well as a great many more 
which he meditated, were all defeated by his carly 
death. 

Continuing his march, he went to Paſhgarde, 3 
city of Perſia. Orſines was governor of the country, 
and the greateſt nobleman in it. He deſcended from 
Cyrus; and, beſides the wealth he inherited from his 
anceſtors, he himſelf had amaſſed great treatures, hav. 
ing, for many years, ruled a large country. He had 
done the King a ſignal piece of ſervice. The perſon, 
who governed the provinces during Alexander's expe- 
dition into India, happened to dic; when Orlines oh- 
ſerving, that, for want of a governor, all things were 
running to conſuſion, took the adminiſtration upon 
himſelt, compoſed matters very happily, and pre— 
ſerved them in the utmolt tranquillity till Alexander's 
arrival. He went to meet lum, with preſents of all 
kinds for himlelt, as well as his officers. 'Thele con- 


ſiſted of a great number of fine managed horſes, cha- 


riots enriched with gold andfilver, precious moveables, 
Jewels, gold vaies of prodigious weight, purple robes, 
and four thouſand talents of filver in {pecie ||. Hou. 
ever, this generous maguificence proved fatal to him; 
for he preſented {ach gifts to the principal grandees of 
the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, 
but gave nothing to the eunuch Bagoas, the King's fa- 
vourite; and this not throuph forgetfulneſs, but out of 
contempt. Some perſons telling him how much tne 
King loved Bagoas; he anſwered, © ] honour the 
King's friends, but not an infamous eunuch.“ Theic 
words being told Bagoas, he employed all his credit 10 
rain a prince deſcended from the nobleſt blood in the 
About Coo, oog T. 
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eaſt, and irreproachable in his conduct. He even 
bribed ſome of Orſines's attendants, giving them in- 
ſtructions how to impeach him at a proper ſeaſon; 
and in the mean time, whenever he was alone with 
the King, he filled his mind with ſuſpicions and dil- 
truſt, letting drop ambiguous expreſſions of that noble- 
man, as if by chance; and diſſembling very. artfully 
the motives of his diſcontent. Nevertheleſs, the King 
ſuſpended his judgment for the preſcut, but diſcovered 
leſs efteem than before for Orſines, who knew nothing 
of what was plotting againſt him, ſo ſecretly the affair 
was carried on; and the eunuch, in his private diſ- 
courſes with Alexander, was perpetually charging him 
either with exactions or treaſon. | 

The great danger to which princes are expoſed, is 
the taffering themſelves to be prejudiced and over- 
reached in this manner by their favourites; a danger ſo 
common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope Euge- 
mus, x) aſſures him, that if he were exempt from 
this weaknels, he may boaſt bimſelf to be the only 
man in the world that is fo. What is here {ſpoken of 
princes, is applicable to all who repreſent them. Great 
men generally liſten with pleature to the ſlanderer; 
and for this reaſon, becauſe he generally puts on the 
maſk of affection and zeal, which fooths their pride. 


Slander always makes fome impreſſion on the moſt & i 
Suitable minds; and leaves behind it ſuch dark and  } 


gloomy traces, as raiſe {utpicions, jealouties and diſ- 
truſts. The artful flanderer is bold and indefatigable, 
becauſe he is {ure to eſcape unpuniſhed; and is ſenſible, 
[that he runs but very little danger, in greatly preju- 
[Ucing others. With regard to 1 5 great, they ſeldom 
enquire into ſecret calumnies, either from indolence, 
ſeiddineſs, or ſhame to appear ſuſpicious, fearful or 
difdent; in a word, from their unwillingneſs to 
on, that they were impoicd upon, and had aban- 
doncd themſelves to a rain credulity. In this mauner, 
(x) De Conſider. lib, a. c. 14, | 
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the moſt unſullied virtue, and the moſt irreproachable 
fidelity, are frequently brought to inevitable ruin, 
Of this we have a {ad example on the preſent occz. 
fion. Bagoas, after having taken his meaſures at d. 
ſtance, at laſt gave birth to his dark deſign. Alexay. 
der, having cauled the monument of Cyrus to be open. 
ed, in order to perform funeral honours to the alle 


of that great prince, found nothing in it, but an olg 
rotten ſhield, two Scythian bows, and a ſcimitar; 
whereas he hoped to find it full of gold and ſilver, as 
the Perſians had reported. The King laid a golden 
crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak: 
vaſtly ſurprized that ſo powerful and renowned a prince 
had not been buried with greater pomp than à private 
man. Bagoas, thinking this a proper time for him 
to ſpeak, “ Are we to wonder, ſays he, to find thc 
«© tombs of kings ſo empty, ſince the houſes of the 
5“ governors of provinces are filled with the gold of 
“ which they have deprived them? I, indeed, had 
© never ſeen this monument; but I have heard D. 
& rius ſay, that immenſe treaſures were buried in i- 
% Hence flowed the unbounded liberality and prof. 
& ſion of Orſines, who, by beſtowing what he could 
& not keep, without ruining himſelf, thought to make 
*a merit of this in your fight.” This charge was 
without the leaſt foundation; and yet the magi, who 
guarded the ſepulchre, were put to the torture, but all 
to no purpoſe ; and nothing was diſcovered relating to 
the pretended theft. Their ſilence, on this occation, 
ought naturally to have cleared Orſines; but the an- 
ful, inſinuating diſcourſes of Bagoas, had made a dcey 
impreſſion on Alexander's mind, and by that mean 
given calumny an eaſy acceſs to it. The acculer;, 
whom Bagoas had ſuborned, having made choice 0! ! 
favourable moment, came and impeached Ori, 
and charged him with the commiſſion of ſeveral odio:- 
crimes, and among the reſt, with ſtealing the treatu 
of the monument. At this charge the matter appeaic. 
no longer doubtful, and the indications were thong“ 
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ſulſiclent; ſo that this prince was loaded with chains, 
before he ſo much as ſuſpected that any accuſation had 
been brovght againſt him; and was put to death, 
without being ſo much as heard, or confronted with 
lis accuſers. Too unhappy fate of kings, who do not 
hear and examine things in perſon; and who {till con- 
tinue infatuated, notwithſtanding the numberleſs ex- 
amples they read in hiſtory of princes, who have been 
betrayed in the like manner. 


[ have already ſaid, that there had followed the King 


an Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wiſeſt man of 
his country, who, though he profeſſed the practice of 
the moſt ſevere philoiophy, had however been per- 
ſuaded, in his extreme old age, to attend upon the 
court. () This man, having lived fourſcore and 
three years, without having been ever afflicted with 
ſickneſs; and having a very ſevere fit of the cholic, 
upon his arrival at Paſſagardæ, he reſolved to put him- 
ſelf to death. Reſolutely determined not to let the 
perfect health, he had always evjoyed, be impaired by 
lingring pains ; and being allo aſſured of falling into 
the hands of phyſicians, and of being tortured with 
loads of medicine, he beſought the King to order the 
erecting of a funeral pile ſor him; and deſired, that 
after he had aſcended it, fire might be {et to it. Alex- 
ander imagined Calanus might eaſily be diſſuaded from 
0 dreadful a deligu; but finding, in ſpite of all the 
arguments he could uſe, that Calanus was ſtill inflexi- 
ble, he at laſt was obliged to acquieſce with it. Cala- 
nus then rode on horſeback to the foot of the funeral 
pile; offered up his prayers to the gods; cauſed liba- 
U0ns to be performed upon himſelf, and the reſt of the 


ceremonies to be obſerved which are practiſed at fune- 
rals; cut off a tuft of his hair, in imitation of victims; 
| embraced ſuch of his friends as were preſent; intreated 
| them to be merry that day, to feaſt and carouſe with 
| Alexander; aſſuring them, at the lame time, that he 


O) Arrian, lib. 7. p. 276. Died. lib. 7. p. 573, 574+ Plut. in 
Alex. P. 703. ä 
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would ſoon ſee that prince in Babylon. After {avis 
theſe words, he aſcended, with the utmoſt chearfuf. 
neſs, the funcral pile, laid himſelf down upon it, and 
covered his face, and, when the flame catched him, 
he did not make the leaft motion; but, with a pa. 
tience and conſtancy that ſurprized the whole army, 
continued in the poſture in which he at firſt had laid 
himtelf and compleated his facrifice, by dying purſy. 
ant tothe cuſtom practiſed by the ſages of his country, 

(z) The hiſtorian informs us, that people diftered 
very much 1n opinion with reſpect to this action. Some 
condemned it, as ſuiting only a frantic, {enlele; 
wretch ; others imagined, he was prompted to it out 
of vain-glory, merely for the fake of being gazcd at, 
and to pats for a miracle in conſtancy (and thele were 
not miltaken :) in fine, others applauded this falſe he- 
roiſm, which had enabled him to triumph in this man. 
ner over ſorrow and death. 

Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this 
dreadful ceremony, invited ſeveral of his friends and 
general officers to fupper; and, in compliance with 
Calanus's requeſt, and to do him honour, he propoſed 
a crown, as a reward for him who ſhould quaff moſt. 
He who conquered on this occaſion, was Promachus, 
who ſwallowed four meaſures of wine, that is, eigh- 
teen or twenty pints. After receiving the prize, 
which was a crown worth a * talent, he ſurvived his 
victory but three days. Of theſe gueſts, forty-one 
died of their intemperance : a {cene, worthy of cloſing 
that which Calanus had a little before exhibited ! 

(a) From Paſlagardæ, Alexander came to Perlepo- 
lis; and, ſurveying the remains of the conflagration, 
was exaſperated againſt himſelf for his folly in ſet- 
ting it on fire. From hence he advanced towards 
Sula. Nearchus, in compliance with his orders, 
had begun to fail up the Euphrates with his fleet; bit 
upon advice that Alexander was going to Sufa, he 

(2) Diodore. 


(a) Arrian. de Indic. p. 357, 358. 
* A thouſand crowns. N 
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came down again to the mouth of the Paſi- tigris, and 
failed up this river to a bridge, where Alexander was 
to pals it. Then the naval and land armies joined. 
The King offered to his gods ſacrifices by way of 
thanks for his happy return, and great rejoicings were 
made in the camp. Nearchus received the honours 
due to him, for the care he had taken of the flect; 
and for having conducted it ſo far fate through num- 
berleſs dangers. | 
Alexander found in Suſa all the captives of quality he 
had left there. He.married Statira, Darius's eldeſt 
daughter, and gave the youngelt to his dear Hephæſ- 
on. And in order that, by making thele marriages 
more common, his own might not be cenſured ; he 
perſuaded the greateſt noblemen of his court, and his 
principal favourites, to imitate him. Accordingly 
they choſe from among the nobleſt families of Perſia, 
about fourſcore young maidens, whom they marticd, 
His deſign was, by theſe alliances, to cement ſo 
ſtrongly the union of the two nations, that they thould 
thenceforward form but one, under his empire. The 
puptials were folemnized alter the Perſian manner. He 


likewiſe feaſted all the reſt of the Nacedontans who. 


had married before in that country. It is related that 
there were nine thouſand gueſts at this feaſt, and that 
Lhe gave each of them a golden cup for the libations. 


Not fatisfied with this bounty, he would alto pay 


his ſoldiers debts. But finding that ſeveral] would not 
declare the ſum they owed, for fear of its being an ar- 
tifce merely to diſcover thoſe among them who were 
too luvich of their money; he appointed, in his camp, 
folſices, where all debts were paid, without aſking the 
[nine either of the debtor or creditor, His liberality 
vas very great on this occaſion, and gave prodipious 
latisfiction; we are told that it amounted to near ten 
ioutind talents “; but his indulgence, in permitting 
every perſon to conceal his name, was a till more 
apreeable circumſtance. He reproached the joidiers, 
| * About fifteen hundred thouſand pounds. 
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and ſaid to them, That a King ought never to forfei, 
His. word with his ſubjedts ; nor bis ſiiljects ſuſpect that 
he could be guilty of ſo ſhameful a prevarication. A 
truly royal maxim, as it forms the ſecurity of a people, 
and the moſt ſolid glory of a prince; which, at the 
ſame time, may be renounced for ever, by the viola. 
tion of a 1ingle promiſe; which, in affairs of govern. 
ment, 1s the molt fatal of all errors. | 

And now there arrived at Suſa thirty thouſand 
Perſian young men, molt of the ſame age, and called 
Epigones, that is, ſucceſſors ; as coming to reheve the 
old ſoldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Such only 
had been made choice of, as were the ſtrongeſt and 
beſt ſhaped in all Perſia ; and had been ſent to the po- 
vernorsof ſuch cities as were either founded or conquer- 
ed by Alexander. Theſe had inſtructed them in mi— 
litary diſcipline, and in all things relating to the {ci- 
ence of war. They were all very neatly dreſfled, and 
armed after the Macedonian manner. 'Thete came 
and encamped before the city, where, drawing up in 
battle-array, they were reviewed; and pertormed 
their exerciſes before the King, who was extremely 
well pleated, and very bountiful to them afterwards, 
at which the Macedonians took great umbrage. And 
indeed, Alexander obſerving theſe were harraſfed and 
tired out with the length of the war, and often vented 
murmurs and complaints in the aflemblies ; he for that 
reaſon was defirous of training up thele new force, 
purpolely to check the licentiouſneſs of the veterans, 
It is dangerous to diſguſt a whole nation, and 10 fe- 
vour foreigners too openly, 

(%) In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, 
during his expedition into India, had appointed gover- 


(5) Plut. in Demoſth. p. 857, $58. 
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for rheir ſeeming to ſuſpect the truth of his promiſe, 
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nor of Babylon, quitted his ſervice. Flattering him— 
ſelf with the hopes that this prince would never return 
from his wars in that country, he had given a loole to 
all kinds of licentiouſneſs, and conſumed in his infa- 
mous revels part of the wealth with which he had been 
entruſted. As ſoon as he was informed that Alexan- 
der, in his return from India, puniſhed very feverely 
ſuch of his heutenants as had abuſed their power, he 
meditated how he might belt {ecure himſelf ; and for 
this purpoſe amaſſed five thoutand talents, that is, a- 
bout ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand! pounds; allem- 
bled {ix thouſand ſoldiers, withdrew into Attica, and 
landed at Athens. (e Immediateiy all fuck orators as 
made a trade of cloquence, ran to him in crowds, all 
ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before 
by hopes of them. Harpalus did not fail to diſtribute 
a {mall part of his wealth among theſe orators, to win 
them over to his intereſt, but he offered Phocion {even 
hundred + talents, and even put his perſon under his 
protection, well knowing the prodigious authority he 
bad over the people. 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his 
diſintereſtedueſs, had gained him this credit. Philip's 
deputies had offered him great ſums of money in that 


prince's name, and intreating him to accept them, if 


not for himſelf, at leaſt for his children, who were io 
poor, that it would be 1mpoſhble for them to {upport 
the glory of his name: 4 If they reſemble me, replied 
Phocion, the little ſpot of ground with the predice of 
which have hitherto lived, and which has raiſed me to 
the glory you mention, vill be ſitfficient 19 maintain them 3 
if it will not, I do not intend to leave them weelth, mere- 
lv to foment and heighten their luxury. (d) Alexander 
hay ing likewiſe {ent him an hundred ||| talents, Phocion 

(c) Plut. in Phoc. p. 751. d) Ibid. p. 749. 

+ Seven hundred thoutand crowns. 8 | 

t Si mei ſimiles erunt, idem hic, inquit, agellus illos alet, qui me ad 
bane dignitatem perduxit: fin diſſimiles ſunt futwi, nolo meis impen- 
bs illorum ali augerique luxuriam. Cor. Nep. in Phac. c. 1. 

An hundred thouland crowns. 
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aſked thoſe who brought them, upon what def!91; A. 
lexander ſent him ſo great a ſum, and did not remit 
any to the reſt of the Athenians? If ic, replicd they, 
becauſe Alexander tooks upon you as the only juſt and wir. 
210145 Man. Says Phocion, let him ſuffer me ſtil! o gi. 
Joy that charader, and be really what I am taken for, 

The reader will juppole, that he did not give a 
more favourable reception to the perions lent by Har. 
palus. And indeed he {poke to them in very har{ 
terms, declaring that he mould immediately take ſuch 
mea.ures as would be very dilagreeable to the perfon 
on whoſc errand they came, in cate he did not lcate 
oif bribing the city; fo that Harpalus loſt all hopes 
fi 0m that quarter. 

Demolthenes did not at firſt ſhew more favour to 
Harpalus. He agviſed the Athenians to drive hin 
out from their city, and not to involve it in a war, 
upon a very unjuſt occaſion, and at the ſame time 
without the lealt neceſlity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was 
taking of his goods, having obſerved that Demolthe- 
ues took a particular pleaſure in viewing one of the 
King's cups of ſolid gold, and that he admired the 
faſhion, and the beauty of the workmanſhip, detired 
him to take it in his hand, and tell him he weig'! of 
it, Demoſthenes taking the cup, was ſurprized at its 
heavineſs, and accordingly aſked how much it weigh 
ed? Harpalus aniwered with a ſmile, Twenty || talents, 
T believe ; and that very evening ſent him that fun 
with the cup: for ſo great e penetrati- 
on, that he could diſcover by the air and certain 
glances, the foible of a man ftruck with the 
charms of gold. Demoſthenes could not reſiſt its 
power; but, overcome by this preſent, and being ||| 0 

Twenty thouſand crowns. | 

The expreſſion in the Greek is full of beauty and ſpirit. Tlu- 
tarch compares the gold which had been accepted by Demoſthenes, to 
a garriſon (of the enemy) which a governor had received into his city, 
and thereby diſpoſſeſſed himſelf of the command of it. Iayyes vn9 715 
$@peJoxiag, dort Hapadtdty vos , 
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longer maſter of himſelf, he joined on a ſudden with. 
Harpalus's party; and the Very next morning, wrap- 
ping his neck well in woollen cloths, he went to the 
allembly. The people then ordered him to rife and 
make a ſpeech, but he refuſed, making figns that he 
had loſt his voice; upon winch ſome way's cried aloud, 
that their orator had been ſeized | In the night, not 
with a|| /qzuncy, but an argyrancy ; thereby intimating 
that Harpalus's money had hore his voice. 


The people being told next day of the gift which 


had been ſent to Demolthenes, were highly exuſpe- 
rated, and refuted to hear his e Harpalus 
was thereupon expelled tlie city; and in order to diſ- 
cover the perſons who had taken bribes, the magi- 
ſtrates commanded a ſtrict ſearch ro be made in all 
houſes, that of Caricles excepted, who has! INT mar- 
ried but a little before, was exempt from 118 en- 
quiry, out of reſpect to his bride. The politeneſs 
ihewn on this occation docs honour to Atheus, and 1s 
not always exercued elſewhere. 

Demoſthenes, to prove his innocence, propoſed a 
decree, by which the ſenate of rhe Arcopagus was im- 
powered to take cognizance of this matter, He was 
the firſt they tried, and fined upon being convicted f 1 
ty + talents, for the payment of which he was thrown 
into priſon ; however, he found means to cicahe, ard 
left his country. Demoſthenes did not bchave with re- 


| ſolution and magnanimity in his banihment, ret,ding 


generally at Agina or Trezena; and every time he 
calt his eyes on Attica, his face would be covered with 


| tears; and he ſuffered ſuch words to drop from him 
as were unworthy a brave man; words which by 30 


means correſpond with his retolute and generous be- 
haviour during his 2d mini{tration, Cite) Was re— 


| proached with the ſame weakneis in his 3 which 


It is impoſſible to trauſlate the agreeable play of the Greek words. 
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mes that great men are not ſuch at all times, and on 
all occaſions. 

(e) It were to be wiſhed, for the honour of eloquence, 
that what Paulamas relates, in juſtification of De— 
moſthenes, were true; and it is very probable it was 
ſo. According to this author, Harpalus, after flying 
from Athens, was ſeized by Philoxenus the Macedo- 
nian; and being racked, to extort from him the 
names of ſuch Athemans as had been bribed by him, 
he did not once mention Demoſthenes, whote name, 
had he been guilty, he would not have ſuppreſſed 
before Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy. 

Upon the firſt report of Harpalus's flying to A- 
thens, Alexander, fully determined to go in perſon 
to puniſh Harpalns and the Athenians, had command. 
ed a fleet to be equipped. But after news was brought 
that the people in their aſſembly had ordered him to 
_ depart their city, he laid aſide all thoughts of return- 
ing into Europe. 

Alexander, having {till a curioſity to lee the o- 
cean, came down from Sula, upon the river Eul&us; 
and after having coaſted the Perſian gulph tothe mouth 
of the Tigris, he went up that river towards the ar- 
my, which was cacainped on the banks of it, ncar 
the city of Opis, under the command of Hephæſtion, 

Upon his arrival there, he publiſhed a declaration in 
the camp, by which all Macedonians, who, by reaton 
of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, were 
unable to {upport any longer the fatigues of the leryice, 
were permitted to return into Greece; declaring, that 
his delign was to ditcharge them, ro be bountitul 10 
them, and fend them hack to their native country n 
a ſafe and honourable manner. His intention was, in 
making this declaration, to oblige, and at the lame 
time give them the ſtrongeſt proof how greatly they 
were in his eſteem. However, the very contrary haf: 
pened: for being already dituſted upon fore other 
accounts, . eſpecially by the vile preference wilich 

te) Paulan. I. 2. p. 148. 

Alexander 
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Alexander gave to foreigners, they imagined, that his 
reſolution was to make Aſia the ſeat of his empire, and E 
to diſengage himſelf from the Macedonians; and that 1 

the only motive of his doing this, was, that they . 
might make room for the new troops he had levied in 5 


A 
the conquered countries. This alone was ſufficient to | 
exaſperate them to fury, Upon which, without ob- A 
ſerving the leaſt order or diſcipline, or regarding the *. 


remonſtrances of their officers, they went to the Kin 
with an air of inſolence which they had never ſlices 
till then, and with ſeditious cries unanimouſly demand- 
ed to be diſcharged; ſaying farther, that ſince he de- 
ſpiſed the ſoldiers who had gained him all his victo- 
nes, he and his father Ammon might carry on the 
war againſt whomioever, and in what manner they 
pleaſed: but as for themſelves, they were fully de- 
termined not to ſerve him any longer. 
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The King, no way ſurprized and without once he- "7 
ſitaling, jumps from his tribunals cautes the principal "1 
mutincers, whom he himſelf pointed out to his guards, Kt 
to be immediately ſeized, and orders thirteen to be of 
punithed,. This bold and vigorous action, which WW 
tunderſtrack the Macedonians, {uppretied their cou- W. 
rage in an inſtant. . Quite amazed and confounded, LY | 
and fcarce daring to look at one another, they ſtood FF 
with downcaſt eyes, and were ſo diſpirited, and trem- 1 
bled ſo prodigiouſly, that they were unable either to ie 
ipeak or even to think. Sceing them in this condi— KY 
tion, he re-aſcended his tribunal, where, after repeat- v1 

0 


jng to them, with a ſevere countenance and a mena- 
eing tone of voice, the numerous favours which Philip 
his father had beſtowed upon them, and all the marks 


of kindneſs and friendilup by which he himſelf had . 
diſtinguiſied them, he concluded with theſe words: yt 
«You all deſire a diſcharge; I grant it you. Go 4 
* now and publiſh ro the whole world, that you have Wt 
* left your prince to the mercy of the nations he had "TY 


* conquered, who were more affectionate to him than 
* you.” After ſpeaking this, he returned ſuddenly 
in to 
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into his tent; caſhiers his old guard; appoints ang. 
ther in its place all compoſed of Perſian ſoldiers; 
thurs himſelf up for ſome days, and would not fee any 
perſon all. the time. | 

Had the Macedonians been ſentenced to die, it could 
not have ſurprized them more than when ues was 
brought them, that the King had confided the guard 
of his perſon to the Perſiaus. They could {uppreſz 
their grief no longer, ſo that nothing was heard bur 
cries, groans and lamentations. Soon aſter, they all 
run together to the King's tent, throw down their 
arms, confeſſing their guilt; acknowledging their fault 
with tears and ſighs; declare that the loſs of life will 
not be ſo grievous as the loſs of honour; and proteſt, 
that they will not leave the place tiil the King has par- 
doned them. At laſt, Alexander could no longer re- 
ſiſt the tender proofs they gave of their forrow and re- 
pentance; ſo that when he himſelf, at his coming ont 
of his tent, ſaw them in this dejected condition, he 
could not refrain from tears: and, after {ome gentle 
reproaches which were ſoftened by an air of humanity 
and xindnels, he declared, ſo loud as to be heard by 
them all, that he reſtored them to his friend(h1p. This 
was reſtoring them to life, as was manifeſt from their 
ſhouts. 

He afterwards diſcliarged fuch Macedonians as were 
no longer able 10 carry arms, and ſent them back to 
their native country with rich preſents. He com- 
manded, that at the echibiting of the public games, 
they ihoald be allowed the chief places in the theatre, 
and there fit with crowns on their heads; and gave 
orders, that the children of thoſe who had !o{t their 
hves in his ſervice, ſhould receive, during their mi— 
nority, the ſame pay which had been given their 12 
thers. Such ſupport and honours granted to veterans, 
mult neceſtanly ennoble, in a very conſpicuous man- 
ner, the military profeſſion! It is not poſlible for 2 
government to enrich every ſoldier in particular; but 
u may animate and conſole him by marks of diſtinc- 

| tion, 
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tion, which inſpire a ſtronger ardour for war, more 
conſtancy in the ſervice, and nobler ſentiments and 
motives. | 
Alexander appointed Craterus commander of theſe. 
foldiers, to whom he gave the government of Mace- 
donia, Theflaly and Thrace, which Antipater had en- 
joyed ; and the Jatter was commanded to bring the 
recruits, inſtead of Craterus. 'The King had long 
fince been quite tired with the complaints of his mo- 
ther and Antipater, who could not agree. She char- 
ed Antipater of aſpiring at ſovereign power, and the 
faner complained of her violent and untractable diſ- 
oſition; and had often declared in his letters, that 
e did not behave in a manner ſuitable to her dignity. 
It was with ſome reluctance Antipater reſigned his 
government, | 
(f) From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in 
Media, where, after having diſpatched the moſt ur- 
gent affairs of the kingdom, he again ſolemnized 
games and feſtivals: there had come to him from 
Greece three thoutaud dancers, makers of machinery, 
and other perſons {killed in diverſions of this kind. It 
happened very unluckily, during the celebration of 
theſe feſtivals, that Hephæſtion died of a diſeaſe which 
he brought upon himſelf. Alexander abandoning him- 
ſelf to immoderate drinking, his whole court followed 
his example, and ſometimes ſpent whole days and 
nights in theſe exceſſes. In one of them Hephæſtion 


loit his lite. He was the moſt intimate friend the King 
l 


had, the coufident of all his ſecrets, and, to ſay a 

in a word, a ſecond ſelf. Craterus only ſeemed to diſ- 
pute this henour with him. A few words, which one 
day eſcaped that prince, ſhews the difference he made 


between theſe two courtiers. Crateris, ſays he, loves 


the King, but Hephaſtion loves Alexander. This ex- 
e ſignifies, if I miſtake not, that Hephæſtion 
ad devoted himſelf, in a tender and affectionate man. 
ner, to the perſon of Alexander; but that Craterus 
(J) A. M. 3680. An. ]. C. 324. 
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loved him as a King, that is, was concerned for his 


reputation, and ſometimes was leſs obiequious to hi. 


will, than he was zealous for his glory and intereſt 
An excellent character, but very uncommon. 
Hepheſtion was as much beloved by all the cor. 
tiers, as by Alexander himſelf. Modeſt, even-tem— 
Pres; beneficent ; free from pride, avarice and je. 
ouly ; he never abuſed his credit, nor preferred him. 
ſelf to thoſe officers, whoſe merit made them nec 
ſary to his ſovereign. He was univerially regretted; 
but his death threw Alexander into exceſſive ſorrow, 
to which he abandoned himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
was unworthy fo great a King. He ſeemed to receive 
no conſolation, but in the extraordinary funeral 40. 
nours he paid to his fricnd-at.his arrival in Babylon, 
whither he commanded Perdiccas co carry his corpſc. 
In order to remove, by buſineſs and employment, 
the melancholy ideas which the death of his favourite 
eu mee; awakened in his mind, Alexander marched 
is army againſt the CG ei, a warhke nation 1nhabit- 
ing the mountains of Media, whom not one of the 
Perſian monarchs had ever been able to conquer, 
However, the King reduced them in forty days, after. 
wards paſſed the Tigris, and marched towards Be- 
bylon. EN 


Sect. XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon, contrary to 


the ſiniſter predictions of the - Magi and other ſoot! 
ayers. He there forms the plans of ſeveral voyages 
and conqueſts. He ſets about repairing the breac'e: 
made in the peers of the Tigris and Euphrates, aud 
rebuilding the temple of Belus. He abandons Hinte 
to immoderate drinking, which brings him to His iid 
The untver/al grief ſpread over the whole empire t 
that account. Syſigambis is not alle to ſurvive f. 
Preparations are made to convey Alexandei”s core 19 
the temple of Fupiter Animan i Libya. 


Alex. 
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(80 A being arrived within a league and a 

half of Babylon, the Chaldeans, who pretend- 
ed to know futurity by the ſtars, deputed to him ſome 
of their old men, to acquaint him, that he would be 
in danger of his life, in caſe he entered that city; and 
were very urgent with him to go no further. The 
Babylonith aſtrologers were held in ſuch great reputa- 
tion, that this advice made a prodigious impreſſion on 
his mind, and filled him with confuſion and dread. 
Upon this, after ſending ſeveral of the grandees of his 
court to Babylon, he himſelf went another way; and 
having marched about ten leagues, he ſtopped for ſome 
time in the place where he had encamped his army. 
The Greek philoſophers, being told the toundation of 
his fear and ſcruples, waited upon him; when ſetting, 
in the ſtrongeſt light, the principles of Anaxagoras, 
hoſe tenets they followed, they demonſtrated to him, 
inthe ſtrongeſt manner, the vanity of aſtrology; and 
made him have fo great a contempt for divination in 
general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, 
that he immediately marched towards Babylon with 
lis whole army. (J) He knew that there were ar- 


rived in that city, ambaſſadors from all parts of the 


world, who waited for his coming; the whole earth 
echoing ſo much with the. terror of his name, that 
the leveral nations came, with inexpreſhible ardour, to 
pay homage to Alexander, as to him who was to be 
their ſovereign. This view, which agreeably ſoothed 
tle ſtrongeſt of all his paſhons, contributed very much 
to Itifle every other reflection, and to make him care- 
lels of all advice that might be given him; fo that he 
ſet forward with all poffible diligence towards that 
great city, there to hold the itates-general, in a man- 
ner, of the world. After making a moſt magnificent 
entry, he gave audience to all the ambaſſadors, with 


(8) Arrian. lib. 7. p. 294309. Curt. lib. 10. c. 4—7. Plut. 
io Alex p. 7505-—707. 


(b) Diod. lib. 17. p. 577-583. Juſtin. lib. 12. c. 13—16. 3 
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the grandeur and dignity ſuitable to a great monarch 
and at the fame time, with the affability and polite. 
neſs of a prince, who is deſirous of winning the at. 
fection of all. He loaded thoſe of Epidaurds «jth 
great preſents for the deity who preſides over thei; 
city, as well as over health, hut reproached him at 
the ſame time. Æſculapiut, ſays he, has fhewed me 
but very little indulgence, in not preſenx ing the life of e 
friend, who was as dear to me as myſelf. In private, 
he diſcovered a great friendſhip for ſuch of the depu- 
ties of Greece, as came to congratulate him on his 
victories, and his happy return; and he reſtored them 
all the ſtatues and other curioſities which Xerxes had 
carried out of Greece, that were found in Suſa, Ba. 
bylon, Paſſagarda, and other places. We are told, 
that among theſe were the ſtatues of Harmodius aud 
Ariſtogiton, and that they were brought back to A- 
— TO | | | 
The ambaſſadors from Corinth having offered him, 
in the name of their city, the freedom of it, he laugh. 
ed at an offer which ſeemed. altogether nnworthy of 
one who had attained ſo exalted a pitch of grandeur 
and power. However, when Alexander was told that 
Corinth had granted this privilege to Hercules only, 
he accepted. it with joy; and piqued himſelf upon 
trading in his ſteps, and reſembling him in all things, 
Bur, cries * Seneca, in what did this frantic young 
man, with whom ſucceſsful temerity paſled for virtic, 
reſemble Hercules? The latter, free from all {clt- 
intereſted views, travelled through the world, mere!y 
to ſerve the ſeveral nations he viſited, and to purge 
the earth of fuch robbers as infeſted it: wheres 
Alexander, who is juſtly entitled the plunderer of n9- 
tions, made his glory conſiſt in carrying de{olation 
= Quid ille ſimile habebat veſanus adoleſcers, cui pro virtute crit 
felix temeritas? Hercules nikil ſibi vicit. Orbem terrarum tranſivit, 
noi concupiſcendo, ſed vindicando: malorum hoſtis, bonorum vin 
dex terrarum mariſquc pacator. At hie a puer itia latro gentinm gue 
vai ator — ſummum bonum duxit, terrori eſſe cunctis mortalibus. 
Serec. ve Benef. lib. x. cap. 13, | 


into 
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MW into all places, and in rendering himſelf che terror of 14 
- W mankind. | ; 
. At the {ame time he wrote a letter, which was to 
have been read publickly in the aſſembly of the Olym- 
pic games, whereby the ſeveral cities of Greece were 
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5 
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MW commanded to permit all exiles to return into their q 
' W native country, thoſe excepted who had committed 4 
'W facrilege, or any other crime deſerving death; and 1 
„ordered Antipater to employ an armed force, againſt * 


- W tuch cities as ſhould refuſe to obey. This letter was 
read in the atſembly. But, as for the Athenians and 
' MW Etolians, they did not think themſelves obliged to put 
orders in execution, which {ecmed to interfere with 


. 
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their liberty. R 1 
; Alexander, after having diſpatched theſe affairs, 15 
5 finding himſelf now at leiſure, began to think of He- 5 


7 


E 
+ 
_ 


-W phaſtion's burial. Thus he {olemnized with a mag— 
nificence, the like of which had never been ſeen. As 
E he himfelf undertook the management of this ſuncral, 
- W bc commanded all the neighbouring cities to contri- 
{ W bute their utmoſt in exalting the pomp of it. He like— 


. 
2 2923 — 
, + * 


wite ordered all the nations of Aſia, to cxtinguith 
| W what the Perſians call the ſacred fire, till the ceremo- 
: ny of the interment {hould he ended; which was conſi- 
1 W dcred as an ill omen, it being never practiſed in Per- 


{1a, except at the deatli of its monarchs. All the oflt- 


: W cers and courtiers, to pleaſe Alexander, cauſed images 

o be carved of that favourite, of gold, ivory, and o- 
f ther precious materials. 

At the ſame time the King, having procured a great 

, number of architects and ſbilful workmen, firſt cauſed 

; W car fix furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be beat 
don; and having got together a great number of 
bricks, and levelled the ſpot deſigned for the funeral 
ile, he had a molt magnificent monumental {tructure 

, WW crected over it. 


Inis editice was divided into thirty parts, in each 
whereof was raiſed an uniform building, the roof of 
lich was covered with great planks of palm-tree 
VOL. VI. | L1 wood. 
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wood. The whole formed a perfect ſquare, the circum. 
ference of which was adorned with extraordinary mag. 
niticence. Each fide was a furlong, or an hundred ta- 
thoms, in length. Art the foot of it, and in the firſt 
row, were ſet two hundred and forty-four prows of ſhips 
ded, on the Þ buttreſſes or ſupporters whereof the 
of two archers, four cubits high, with one knee 
on the ground, were ixed; and two other ſtatues, in 
an 8 poſture, compleatly armed, bigger than the 
life, being ave cubits in height. The ſpaces between 
the prows were ſpread and adorned with purple cloth. 
Over theſe prows was a colonnade of large flambeaux, 
the ſhafts of which were fiſteen cubits high, embelliſh- 
ed with crowns of gold at the part where they are held. 
The flame of thoſe flambeaux ending at the top, ter- 
minated towards eagles, which, with their heads turn- 
ed downwards, and extended wings, ſerved as capitals, 
Dragons fixed near, or upon the baſe, turned their 
heads upwards toward the eagles. Over this colonnade, 
ftood a third, in the baſe of which was repreſented, in 
relievo, a party of hunting of animals of every kind, 
On the ſuperior order, that is the fourth, the combat 
of the centaurs was repreſented in gold. Finally, on 
the fifth, golden figures, repreſenting lions and bull:, 
were placed alternately. The whole edifice terminat- 
ed with military trophies, after the Macedonian and 
Barbarian faſhion, as ſo many ſymbols of the victory 
of the former, and defeat of the latter. On the enta- 
blatures and roof were repreſented Syrens, the hollow 
bodies of which were filled (bur in an imperceptible 
manner) with muſicians, who ſang mourntul airs and 
dirges in honour of the deceaſed. This edifice was 
upwards of one hundred and thirty cubits high, that 
is, above an hundred and ninety-five foot. 
The beauty of the deſign of this ſtructure, the fin. 
ularity and magnificence of the decorations, and the 
Rental ornaments of it, ſurpaſſed the moſt wonderful 


In Greck *Fxrwrilts, or ears. Theſe are two pieces of timber, 
which project to the right and the left of the prow. 1 
productions 
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roductions of fancy, and were all in an ex9::{i- rate, 
Alexander had appointed to ſuperintend the Þ11:9iizp of 


this edifice, Staſicrates, a great architect, aud ainia- 


bly well ſkilled in mechavicks, in all whole inventions 
and deſigns there appearcd, not only prodigious mag- 


nificence and ſurprizing boldueis, but ſuch a grcatneſs 


as was ſcarce conceivable. 

(i) It was this artiſt, who, diſcourſing ſome time 
betore with Alexander, had told him, that of all the 
mountains he knew, none would ſo well admit of be— 
ing cut into the ſhape of a man, as mount Athos in 
Thrace : That, if he therefore pleaſed but to give 
orders, he would make this mountain the moſt durable 
of all ſtatues, and that which would lie moſt open to 
the view of the univerſe, In its left hand it hould 
hold a city, conſiſtipg of ten thouſand inhabitants 
and from its right ſhould pour a great river, whoſe 
waters would diicharge themſelves in the ſea. One 
would have thought that this project would have pleaſed 
Alexander, who fought for the great and marvellous 
in all things; neverchelefs be rejected it, and wiſely 
anſwered, that it was enough there was one prince, 
whoſe folly mount Athos would eternize. This was 
meant of Xerxes, who having endeavoured to cut 
through the Iſthmus of that mountain, wrote a * let- 
ter to it in the moſt proud and ſenſcleſs terms. M15 
regard do nuſelf, ſays Alexander, mount Caticaſiis, the 


ider + Tenats, the Caſpian fea, all wich 1 pajjed in 


triumph, ſhall be my momuneit. 

The expence of the ſplendid monument which this 
prince erected in honour of Hephaition, with that of 
the funcral, amounted to upwards of twelve-thoutand 
talents, that is, more than one million eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. But, what man was ever {0 ridicu- 
(i) Plut. de fortun. Alex. ſerm. I. p. 335. 

Proud Athos, who lifteſt thy head to heaven, be not ſo beld as to- 
oppote to my workmen, ſuch rocks and ſtones as they cannot cut: o- 
therwiſe, 1 will cut thee quite to pieces, and throw thee into the ſea. 
Plutarch. de ira cotid. p. 555. 

+ The laxarthes is here meant. 
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loully and extravagantly profuſe? All this gold, all 
this filver, was no other than the blood of nations, 
and the ſubſtance of provinces, which were thus ſacri- 
ficed to a vain oſtentation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for his 
decealed friend, fomething was {till wanting to the ho. 
nours he paid him, to raiſe them above human nature; 
and this was what he propoſed, and for that purpole had 
tent to the temple ot Ammon, a truſty perſon, named 
Philip, to enquire the will of the god. It doubtlels was 
the echo of that of Alexander; and the anſwer was, 
that lacrifices might be offered to Hephæſtion, as a de. 
mi-yod. Theſe were not ſpared in any manner; Alex. 
ander himſelf firſt ſetting the example, when he made 
a great feaſt, to which upwards of ten thouſand per. 
{ons were invited. At the fame time he wrote to Cle. 
omenes, governor of Egypt, commanding him to build 
a temple to Hephæſtion in Alexandria, and another in 
the iſle of Pharos. In this letter (which is ſtill extant) 
to excite his diligence, and haſten the work, he prants 
the governor, who was deſpiſed univerſally for his in. 
juſtice and rapine, a general pardon for all his crimes, 
paſt, preſent and future; provided that, at his return, 
the temple and city ſhould be compleated. And now 
nothing was ſeen but new altars, temples and feſtivals; 
no oaths were adininiftred but in the name of the new 
deity: to queſtion his divinity was a capital crime. An 
old officer (a friend of Hephæſtion) having bewailed 
him as dead, in paſſing before his tomb, had like to 
have been put to death for it ; nor would he have been 
pardoned, had not Alexander been aſſured, that the 
officer wept, merely from ſome remains of tendernels, 
and not as doubting Hephæſtion's divinity. I cannot 
fay, whether Alexander prevailed fo far, as to make 
any one give credit to Hephæſtion's divinity ; but he 
himlelt appeared, or at leaſt endeavoured to appear, 
firmly perſuaded of it; and gloricd, not only that he 
h1d a god for his father, but that he himfelf could 
make gods. How ridiculous is all this! ; 

| | During 
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During almoſt a year which Alexander continued in 17 

„Babylon, he revolved a great number of projects in his WH | 

- W mind; ſuch as to go round Africa by fea; to make a FR. 
compleat diſcovery of all the nations lying round the 4 

Cuſpian fea, and inhabiting its coaſts; to conquer 5 

" MW Arabia; to make war with Carthage, and to {ubdue: ; 

me reſt of Europe. The very thoughts of fitting ſtill 3 

© fatigued him, and the great vivacity of his imagination 13 

and ambition would never ſuffer him to be at reſt; 4 

| nay, could he have conquered the whole world, he % 


| BW would have fought a new one, to ſatiate the avidity 
of his delires. 

The embelliſhing of Babylon alſo einployed his 
thoughts very much. Finding it ſurpaſled in extent, 
in conveniency, and in whatever can be wilted, either 
for the neceſſities or pleaſures of life, all the other cities 
of the calt, he reſolved to make it the feat of his em- 
pire; and for that purpoſe, was deſirous of adding to 
it all the conventencies and ornaments poffible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, 
had ſuffered prodigiouſly by the breaking of the bank 
or dike of the Euphrates, at the head of the canal called 
Pallacopa. The river running out of its uſual channel 
by this breach, overftlowed the whole country; and 
forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at lalt fo 
wide, that it would have coſt almoſt as much to repair 
the bank, as the railing of it had done at firſt. So 
little water was left in the channel of the Euphrates, 
about Babylon, that there was {carce depth enough 
tor ſmall boats, which conſequently was of great pre- 
Judice to the city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which 
purpoſe he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to 
take a view of the place. It was on this occation that 
he reproached, in a ludicrous, inſulting tone of voice, 
the Magi and Chaldeans who accompanicd him, for 
the vanity of their predictions; ſince, notwithltand- 
lug the ill omens they had endeavoured to terrify him 
with (as if he had been a creduloue woman) he how- 
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ever had entered Babylon, and was returned from jt 
very fate. Attentive to nothing but the ſubject of his 
voyage, he went and reviewed the breach, and gave 
the proper orders for repairing and reſtoring it to its 
former condition. | 

This deſign of Alexander merited the greateſt ap. 
plauſe. Such works are truly worthy great princes, 
and give immortal honour to their name, as not being 
the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but entirely calculated 
ſor the public good. By the execution of this project, 
he would have recovered a whole province which lay 
under water; and have made the river more naviga- 
ble, and conſequently of greater ſervice to the Baby. 
lonians, by turning it all again into its channel as 
before. 

This work, after having been carried on the length 
of thirty furlongs (a league and a half) was ſtopped 
by. difficulties owing to the nature of the ſoil ; and the 
death of this prince, which happened ſoon after, put 
an end to this project and ſeveral others he had formed. 
A ſupreme cauſe, unknown to men, prevented its 
execution. The real obſtacle to the ſucceſs of it, was, 
the curſe which God had pronounced againſt.this city; 
an anathema which no human power could divert or 
retard. (&) vill cut off from Babylon the name vid 
remnant, had the Lord of boſts {worn above three 
hundred years before: I will alſo u it a poſſeſſion for 
the bittern, and pools of water : and [ will ſweep it with 
the befom of deſtruction (L) It ſhall never be iubu- 
bited, neither ſhall it be dwelt in from generation 10 ge- 
neration —— neither [hail the ſhepherds make their fold 
there. Heaven and earth would ſooner have patled 
away, than Alexander's detign been put in execution. 
No river was now to flow by Babylon; the places 
round it were to be overflowed and changed into wn 
habitable fens; it was to be rendered inacceſſible, by 
the prodigious quantities of mud and dirt; and the 
city as well as the country about it, were to be co. cred 

(k) Ifa. c. 14. v. 22, 23. (1) Chap. 13. v. 20. 
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with pete. waters, which ſhould make all acceſs to 
it impracticable. * Thus it now lies; and all things 
were to conſpire to reduce it to this dejected ſtate, in 
order that the prophecy might be complcatly fulfilled; 
(n) for the Lord of boſts hath purpoſed, and who ſhall 


diſanmul it ? and his hand ts ſtretched oilt, and who ſhall. | 


tun it back? Nothing ſhews more evidently the 
ſtrength and weight of this invincible curſe, than tlie 
efforts of the moſt powerful prince that ever reigned; 
2 prince, the moſt ob{tinate that ever was, with re- 


gard to the carrying on his projects; à prince, of. 


whoſe enterprizes none had ever miſcarried; and who 
failed in this only, tho? it did not {eem ſo difficult as 
the reſt. | 

Another deſign which Alexander meditated, and 
had moſt at heart, was the repairing the temple of 
Belus. Xerxes had demoliſhed it in his return from 
Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever fince, Now 
Alexander was reſolved, not only to rebuild it, but 
even to raiſe a much more magnificent temple. Ac- 
cordingly, he had cauſed all the rubhith to be removed; 
and finding that the Magi, to whoſe care he had left 
this, went on but flowlv, he made his {oldiers work. 


Notwithſtanding ten thouſand of them were daily em- 


ployed at it, for two months ſucceſſively, the work 
was not finithed at the death of this prince, {0 prodl- 
gious were its ruins. (u) When 1t came to the turn 
of the Jewiih ſoldiers who were in bis army, to work 
3 the reſt had done, they could not be prewailed upon 
to give their aſliſtance; but excuſed themſelves with 
ſaying, that as idolatry was forbid by the tenets of 
their religion, they therefore were not allowed to aſſiſt 
in building of atemple, deſigned for 1dolatrous worthip ; 
and accordingly not one lent a hand on this occaſion. 
They were punimed for dtiobedience, but all to no 
purpoſe ; ſo that, at laſt, Alexander admiring their 

(en) Ifa. ch. 14. v. 2. (19 
cap. 8. 

See what is ſail on this ſubjca in the hiltory of Cyrus. 
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perſeverance, diſchar Ved and ſent them home. This 
delicate reſolution of the Jews 1s a leſſon to many 
chriſtians, as it teaches them, that they are not allow. 
ed to join or afhit in the commiſſion of an action that 
is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of proyi. 
dence on this occaſion. God bad broke to pieces, hy 
the hand of his ſervant Cyrus, the idol * Belus, the 
god who rival'd the Lord of Ifrael : He afterwards 
cauied Xerxes to demolith his temple. Theſe firſt 
blows which the Lord ſtruck at Babylon, were. {0 
many omens of its total ruin: and it was as 1mpoſlible 
for Alexander to complete the re-building of this 
temple, as for June; lome centuries after, to reſtore 
that of Jerulalem 

A.though Alexander employed himſelf in the works 
above mentioned, during his ſtay in Babylon, he tpent 
the greateſt part ot lis time in ſuch pleatures as that city 
afforded; and one would conclude, that the chief aim 
both of his occupations and diverſions, was to ſtupity 
himſelf, and to Sire from his mind the melancholy 
and atilicting ideas of an impending death, with which 
he was threatned by all the 71 cedidtions of the NI 191 and 
other ſoothſayers: For though in certain moments li 
ſeemed not to regard the various notices which had been 

en him, he was however ſericuſiy aflected with ther! 
inwardly; and theie gloomy reflections were for ever 
returning to his mind. They terrified him at laſt to 
ſuch a degree, that whenever the moſt inſignificant 
e „(if ever ſo little ext raordinary a and un- 
uſual) his imagination {welled it immediately to a pre. 
digy, and interpreted it into an unhappy omen. 10 
palace was now plied with facrifices, with perion 
whole office was to perform expiations "And purifica 111. 
ons, and with others who pretended to prophecy. . 
was certainly a {pectacle worthy a philolophic eye, te 
fee a prince, az whole nod the world tr embled, abau⸗ 


God gives him this name in I ab. 
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doned to the ſtrongeſt terrors ; ſo true is it, ſays Plu- 
tarch, that if the contempt of the gods, and the in- 
credulity which prompts us neither to fear or believe 
any thing, be a great misfortune, the ſuperſtitious man, 


whoſe foul is a prey to the moſt abject fears, the molt 


ridiculous folljes, is equally unhappy. It is plain that 
God, by a juſt judgment, took a pleature in degrading, 
betore all ages and nations, and in ſinking lower than 
the condition of the vulgar, the man who had affected 
to ſet himſelf above human nature, and equal himſelf 
to the Deity, This prince had fought, in all his acti- 
ons, that vain glory of conqueſts — men moſt ad- 
mire; and to which they affix, more than to any thing 
elſe, the idea of grandeur: and God delivers him up 
to a ridiculous ſuperſtition, which virtuous men oſ good 
ſenſe and * deſpiſe moſt, and than which 
nothing can be more weak or groveling. 

Alexander was therefore for ever ſolemniſing new 
feſtivals, aud perpetually at new banquets, in which he 
quaffed with his uſual intemperance. After having 
ſpent a whole might in carouſing, a {ſecond was propoſe 
to him. He met accordingly, and there were twenty 
gueſts at table. He drank to the health of every per- 
ſon in company, and then pledged them ſeverally. 
After this, calling for Hercules's cup which held ſix 
bottles, it was filled, when he poured it all down, 


drinking to a Macedonian of the company, Proteas 


by name; and afterwards pledged him again, in the 
lame furious bumper. He had no ſooner ſwallowed it, 
but he fell upon the floor. Here then, cries || Seneca, 
(deſcribing the fatal effects of drunkevnets) is this he- 
ro; invincible to all the toils of prodigious marches, 
to the dangersot fieges and combats, to the moſt vio- 
lent extremes of heat and cold ; here he lies conquer- 


| \lexandrum tot itinera, tot prælia, tot hiemes, per quas, victa 


temporum locorumque difficultate, tranfierat, tot Alumina cx ignoto - 


cadentia, tot maria tutum dimiſerunt; intemperantia bibendi, & ile 
Verculeanus ac fatalis ſcypbus condidit, Senec. ER i. 83. 
cd 
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ed by his intemperance, and {truck to the carth by 
the fatal cup of Hercules. 28 
In this condition he was ſeized with a violent fe. 
ver, and carried half dead to his palace. The fever con. 
tinued, though with ſome good intervals, in which he 
gave the neceſſary orders for the tailing of the fleet, 
and the. marching of his land-forces, being perſuaded 
he ſhould ſoon recover. Bat at laſt, finding himſelf 
paſt all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he drey 
his ring from his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, wich 
orders to convey his corpſe to the temple of Ammon, 
Notwithſtanding || his great weakneſs, he however 
ſtruggled with death, and raiſing himſelf upon his cl. 
bow, preſented his ſoldiers (to whom hie could not re. 
fuſe this laſt teſtimony of friendſhip) his dying hand 
to kiſs. After this, his principal courtiers aſking to 
whom he left the empire? he anſwered, To the m/t 
worthy ; adding, that he foreſaw the decition of this 
would give occaſion to ſtrange funeral games after lis 
deceale. And Perdiccas enquiring further at wh: 
time they ſhould pay htm divine honours? He replied, 
When you are happy. Theſe were lus laſt words, and 
ſoon after he expired. He was thirty two years and 
eight months old, of which he had reigned twelve. 
He died in the middle of the ſpring, the firſt year of 
the CXIVth Olympiad. | 5 
(o) No one, ſays Plutarch and Arrian, ſuſpected 
then that Alexander had been poiſoned; and yet 1t 13 
at this time that ſuch reports generally prevail. But 
the ſtate of his body proved that he did not die thut 
way: for all his chief officers diſagreeing among 
themſelves, the corpſe, though it lay quite neglected 


(o) A. M. 3612. Ant. J. C. 328. 


|| Quanquam violentia morbi dilabebatur, in cubitum tamen erectus, 
dextram omnibus, qui eam contingere vellent, porrexit. Quis autem 
illam oſculari non currerct, quz jam fato oppreſla, maximi exercitus 
complexui, humanitate quam ſpiritu vividiore, ſufſicit? Val, Max. 1. 5 
e. . 


fol 
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bor ſeveral days in Babylon, which ſtands in a hot 
climate, did not ſhew the leaſt ſymptoms of putre- 
- W faction. The true poiſon which brought him to his 
- W end was wine, which has killed many thouſands be- 
des Alexander. It was nevertheleſs believed after- 
, W wards, that this prince had been poiſoned by the trea- 
| W chery of Antipater's {ons : 'That Caflander, the eldeſt 
Jol them, brought the || poiſon from Greece; that 
' Wl lolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal draught 
| W into Alexander's cup, of which he was the bearer ; 
and that he cunningly choſe the time of the great feaſt 
" W mentioned before, in order that the prodigious quan- 
tity of wine he then drank, might conceal the true 
cauſe of his death. The ſtate of Antipater's affairs at 
that time gave ſome grounds for this ſuſpicion. He 
was perſuaded that he had beenrecalled with no other 
view than to ruin him, becauſe of his male-adminiſtra- 
tion during his vice-royalty ; and it was not altogether 
improbable, that he commanded his {ons to commit a 
crime, which would fave his own life, by taking away 
chat of his ſovereign. An undoubted circumitance Is, 
that he could never walh out this {tain ; and that, as 
s long as he lived, the Macedomans deteſted him as a 
traitor who had poiſoned their King. Ariftotle was 
allo ſuſpected, but with no great foundation. | 
Whether Alexander loſt his life by poiſon, or by 
exceſhve drinking, it is furprizing to ſee the prediction 
of the Magi and ſoothſayers, with regard to his dying 
n Babylon, ſo exactly fulfilled. It is certain and in- 
diſputable, that God has reſerved to himſelf only the 
knowledge of fururity ; and if the ſoothſayers and 
oracles have ſometimes foretold things which really 
came to paſs, they could do it no other way than by 
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|| It is pretended that this poiſon was an extremely cold water, 
which diſtils drop by drop, from a.rock in Arcadia called Nonacris. 
Very little of it falls; and it is ſo vaſtly ſharp, that it corrodes what- 
ever veſſel receives it, thoſe excepted which are made of a mulc's hoof, 
We are told, that it was brought for this horrid purpoſe from Greece 
to Babylon, in a veſſel of the latter fort. 
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their impious correſpondence with devils, who, by 
their penetration and natural ſagacity, find out ſever; 
methods whereby they dive to a certain degree into ft. 
turity, with regard to approaching events; and are 
enabled to 225 predictions, which though they ap. 
pear above the reach of human underſtanding, are yet 


not above that of malicious ſpirits of darkneſs. The 
knowledge * thoſe evil ſpirits have of all the circum. 
{tances which precede and prepare an event; the part 


they frequently bear in it, by inſpiring ſuch of the 
wicked as are given up to them, with the thoughts 
and deſire of doing certain actions, and committing 


certain crimes; an inſpiration to which they are {urc 
thoſe wicked perſons will confent : by theſe things, 


devils are enabled to foreſee and foretel certain par- 


ticulars. Ihey indeed often miſtake in their conjec- 
| tures, but + God alto ſometimes permits them to fue. 
ceed in them, in order to puniſh the impiety of thoſe, 


who, in contradiction to his commands, enquire their 


fate of ſuch lying ſpirits. 


The moment that Alexander's death was known, 


the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The 


vanquithed bewailed him with as many tears as the 
victors. The grief for his death occaſioning the re- 
membrance of his many good qualities, all his faults 
were forgotten. The Perſians declared him to have 


been the moſt juſt, the kindeſt ſovereign that ever 


reigned over them; the Maccdonians the belt, the 
moſt valiant prince in the univerſe; and all exclaimed 
againſt the gods, for having enviouſly bereaved man. 
kind of him, in the flower of his age and the height 


* Dzxmones perverſis (ſolent) malefacta ſuadere, de quorum moti— 
bus certi ſunt quod ſint cis talia ſuadentibus conſenſuri. Suadent au. 
tem miris et inviſibilibus modis. S. Auguſt. de Divinat. Dn. 


P- Sog. 


+ Facile eſt et non incongruum, ut omnipotens et juſtus, ad eorvm 
peznam quibus iſta prædicuntur — occulto apparatu miniſteriorum ſu- 


orum etiam ſpiritibus talibus aliquid divinationis impertiat. 


de Div. Queſt. ad Simplic. I. 2. Queſt, 3. 


S. Auf. 


of 
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of his fortune. The Macedonians imagined they ſaw 
Alexander with a firm and intrepid air, ſtill lead them 
on to battle, beſiege cities, climb walls, and reward 
ſuch as had diltingmſhed themſelves. They then re— 
proached themſelves for having reſuſed him divine 
nonours; and confeſſed they had been ungrateful and 
impious, for bereaving him of a name he ſo juſtly 
merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and 
tears, they turned their whole thoughts and reſections 
on themſelves, and on the fad conduion to Fhich they 
were reduced by Alexander's death. They conſidered, 
that they were on the further fide, (with reſpect ro 
Macedonia) of the Euphrates, without a leader to 
head them; and ſurrounded with enemies, who ab- 
horred their new yoke. As the King died without 
nominating his ſucceflor, a dreadful futurity pretent— 
ed itſelf to their imagination; and exhibited nothing 
but diviſions, civil wars, and a fatal necefſity of {till 
ſhedding their blood, and of opening cheir former 


wounds, not to conquer Aſia, but only to give a King 


to it; and to raiſe to tlic throne perhaps ſome mean 
officer or wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined merely to 
Babylon, but ſpread over all the provinces; and the 
news of it ſoon reached Darius's mother. Oue of her 
daughters was with her, who being; ſtill inconſolable 
for the death of Hephæſtion her huſband, rhe {ſight of 
the public calamity recalled all her private woes. But 
Syſigambis bewailed the ſeveral misfortunes of her 
family; and this new affiction awaked the remem- 
brance of all its former ſufferings. One would have 
thought that Darius was but juſt dead, and that this 
unfortunate mother tolemnizedthe funeral of two ſons 
at the fame time. She wepr the living no lets than 
the dead: I h ny, would the fay, will take care of 
my daughter? Where [hall we find another Alexander ? 
She would fancy he faw them again reduced to a ſtate 
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of captivity, and that they had Joſt their king. 
dom a ſecond time; but with this difference, that now 8 
Alexander was gone they had no refuge left. At laſt, 

ſhe ſunk under her grief. This princeſs, who had 1 
borne with patience the death of her father, her hu. 

band, of fourſcore of her brothers who were murder. no 
ed in one day by Ochus; and to lay all in one word, th 
that of Darius her fon, and the ruin of her family; WM Wh. 
though the had, I fay, ſubmitted patiently to all theſe 0 
lotſes, he however had not ſtrength of mind ſufficient MW 
to ſupport herſelf after the death of Alexander. She 
would not take any ſuſtenance, and ſtarved herſelf to 
death to avoid her ſurviving this laſt calamity, 

After Alexander's death, great contentions aroſe 
among the Macedonians, about appointing him a {uc- 
ceſſor, of which 1 ſhall give an account in the ſucceed. 
ing volume. After ſeven days ſpent in confuſion and 
diſputes, it was agreed that Arideus, baſtard brother 
to Alexander, ſhould be declared king; and that in 
caſe Roxana, who was eight months gone with child, 
ſhould be delivered of a ſon, he ſhould ſhare the throne 
in conjunction with Arideus, and that Perdiccas ſhould 
have the care of both; for Arideus was a weak man, 
and wanted a guardian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeaus having embalmed the 
King's corple after their manner, Arideus was ap— 
pointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon. (p) Two whole years were employed in pre- 
paring for this magnificent funeral, which made O- 
lympias bewail the fate of her ſon, who having had 
the ambition to rank himſelf among the gods, was 0 
long deprived of burial, a privilege allowed to tie 
meaneſt of mortals. | 


See 


(p) lian. I. 13. c. 30. 


SECT: 


. 
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SECT. XIX. The judgment we are to form of 
Alexander. 
HE reader would not be fatisfied, if, after having 
given a detail of Alexander's actions, I liould 
not take notice of the judgment we are to form of 
them; eſpecially as authors have entirely diftered in 
their opinions, with regard to the merits of thts prince. 
Some have applauded him with a kind of extaly, as the 
model of a perfect hero, which opinion ſeems to have 
prevailed: Others, on the contrary, have reprelente 
him iu ſuch colours, as at lcaſt fully, if not quite 
eclipſe, the ſplendor of his victories. 

This divertity of ſentiments denotes that of Alex- 
ander's qualities; and it muſt be confelled, that good 
and evil, virtues and vices, were never more 
blended, than in || the prince whole hiſtory we have 
written, But this 1s not all; for Alexander appears 
very different, according to the times or ſcaſons in 
which we conſider him, as Livy has very Jultly ob- 
ſerved. In the enquiry he makes concerning the fate 
of Alexander's arms, ſuppoting he had turned them 
towards Italy, he + diſcovers in lim a Kind of dou'l 
Alexander; the one wile, temperate, judicious, brave, 
intrepid, but at the fame time prudent and circumſpect: 
the other, immerſed in all the wantonnets of an haugh- 
ty proſperity ; vain, proud, arrogant, fiery ; foftned 
by delights, abandoned to intemperance and excel- 
les ; in a word, reſembling Darius rather than Alex- 
ander; and having made the Micedonians degene- 
rate into all the vices of the Perltans, by the new 
turn of mind, and the new manners he allumed after: 
his conqueſts. | 


| Euxuria, induſtria ; comitate, arrogantia ; malis boniique artibus. 


mixtus. Tacit. 

t Et loquimur de Alexandro nondum merſo ſecundis rebus, quaram 
nemo intolerantior fuit. Qui ſi ex habitu novæ fortunæ, novique, ut 
ita dicam, ingenii, quod ſibi victor induerat, ſpectetur, Dar'o maais 
timilis quam Alexandro in Italiam veniſſet, et exercitum Nacedoniæ 
oblitum, degenerantemque jam in Perſarum mores adduxitlet. Liv. 
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I ſhall have an eye to this plan, in the account ! 
am now to give of Alexander's character, and {hal} 
confider it under two aſpects, and, in a manner, tio 
#ras; firſt, from his youth till the battle of Iſſus, and 
the ſiege of Tyre which followed ſoon after; and te- 
condly, from that victory to his death. The former 
will exhibit to us great qualities, with few defects 
(according to the idea the heathens had of thei ; ) 
the ſecond will repreſent to us enormous vices ; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſplendor of ſo many victories, 
very little true and ſolid merit, even with regard to 
warlike actions, a few battles excepted, in which he 
ſaſtaincd his reputation. 


FIRST PART. 


We are firſt to acknowledge and admire in Alexan- 
der, a happy diſpoſition, cultivated and improved by 
an excellent education. He had a great, noble, and 
generous ſoul. (%) He delighted in deſtowing and do- 
ing ſervice, qualities he had acquired in his infant 
years. A young lad, whoie buſineſs it was to gather up 
and throw the balls when he played at tennis, to whom 
he had given nothing, taught him a good leſſon on 
that ſubject. As he always threw the ball to the other 
players, the King, with an angry air, cried to him, 
And am I then to have no ball * No, Sir, replied tlie 
lad, you do not aße me for it. This witty and ready 
anſwer gave great ſatisfaction to the prince, who fel! 
a laughing, and afterwards was very liberal to him. 
After this, there was no occaſion to excite him to 
acts of generoſity; for he would be quite angry with 
ſuch as refuſed them at his hands. Finding Phocion 
continue inflexible on this head, he told him by letter, 
that he would no longer be his friend, in caſe he refi!ſc« 
to accept of his favours. | 

Alexander, as it he had been ſenſible of the mighty 
things to which he was born, endeavoured to {line on 


(O Plut. in Alex. p. 681. U 
Al; 


uns pays pony 


all occaſions, and appear more conſpicuous than any 
other perſon. No one was ever fired with ſo ſ{trong,a 
love for glory; and it is well-known, that ambition, 
which is conſidered by chriſtians as a great vice, was 


looked upon by the heathens as a great virtue. It was 


that which made Alexander f{upport with courage all 


the toils and fatigues necellary for thoſe who would 


diſtinguiſh themſelves in the exerciſes both of body 
and mind. 
hard, plain way of life, uncorrupted with luxury or 


delicacy of any kind; a way of life highly advantage-- 


ous to young ſoldiers. 


I do not know whether any prince in the world had; 


a nobler education than Alexander. He was very con- 
verſant iu eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the whole 
circle of arts, and the moſt abſtracted and moſt fub- 
lime ſciences. How happy was he in mecting with fo 
great apreceptor! None but an Ariſtotle was fit for an 
Alexander. 1 am overjoyed to find the diſciple pay fo 
ligtrious a teſtimony in reſpect to his maſter, by de- 
claring he was more indebted to him, in one ſenſe, 
than to his father. A man, who thinks and ſpeaks in 
ihis manner, muſt be fully ſenſible of the great advan- 
rages of a good education. 

The eſtects of this were ſoon ſeen. Is it potiihie for 


us toadmire too much the great {olidity and qudguent 


which this young prince diicovered in lits ronverfa— 
tion with the Perſian ambailidors? His early witdom, 
whilſt, in his youth, he acted as regent durivg his 1a- 
ther's abſence, and pacified the feuds which had broke 
out in Macedonia? His courage and bravery at the 
battle of Chæronea, in which he ſo gloriouſſy diftin- 
gutihed himſelf? 

It is a pain to me, to ſee him wanting in reſpect to 
his father at a banquet, and employing ſevere, 1n{ult- 
ing expreſſions on that oceaſion. It is true indeed, that 
the affront which Philip put upon. Olympias kis mo- 
ther, in divorcing her, tranſported him in a manner 


out of himſelf ; bur {till no pretence, no injuitice or 


Mm 3 violence, 


He was accuſtomed very early to a ſober, 
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violence, can either juſtify or excuſe ſuch uſage to a 
father and a king. 

() He afterwards diſcovered more moderation, 
when, on occaſion of the iniolent and ſeditious dit. 
courſes held by his ſoldiers in an inſurrection, he ſaid 
That nothing was more royal, than for a man to hear 
With calmneſs himſelf ill ſpoken of, at the time heis doing 

ood. It has been oblerved, that the great prince of 
) Conde did not think any thing more w orthy of ad- 
miration in this conqueror, than the noble haughti— 
neſs with which he {poke to the rebellious:oldiers, who 
refuſed to follow him: Go, ſays he, ungratefu!, baſe 
wretches, and proclaim in your country Thel voi hebe 
abandoned your king among nations, who will ol ey him 
beiter than you. © Alexander, (ſays that prince) a- 
„ bandoned by his own troops among Barbari rians, 
„Who were not yet compleatly conquered, believes 
himſelf {o worthy of commanding over others, that 
he did not think men could refuſe to obcy him. 
Whether he were in Europe or in Aſia, among 

Greeks or Perſians, it was the ſame to him. He 
fancied, that wherever he found men, he {ound {ub- 
jects ? Alexander spatience and moderation, Which 
I took notice of at firſt, are no leis wonderful. 

The firſt years of his reign are perhaps the moſt 
glorious of his life. That at twenty years of age, hc 
was able to appeaſe the inteſtine feuds which raged in 


«c 


the kingdom; that he either cruthed or ſubjected fo- 


reign enemies, aud thoſe of the moſt formidable Kind; 
that he diſarmed Greece, molt of the nations whereot 

had united againſt him; and that in leſs than three 
_ years, be ſhould have enabled himſelf to execute ſe— 
curely thole plans his father had to wilely project ed; 
all this ſuppoles a preſence of mind, a ftrength of tou!, 
a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than : MM, 
a conſummate prudence ; qualities which form rhe cha- 
rater of the true hero. 


(7) Plut. in Alex. p. 688. (5) $t. Evremond. 
This 


youth, aſks Plutarch? 
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This character he ſupported in a wonderful manner, 
during the whole courſe of his expedition againſt Da- 


rius, till the time mentioned by us. (t) plutarch very 
juitly admires the bare plan of it, as the moſt heroic 


act that ever was. He formed it the very inſtant he 
aſcended the throne, looking upon this deſign, in 
ſome meaſure, as a part of what he inherited from 
his father. When ſcarce twenty years old, ſurround- 
ed with dangers both within and without his kingdom, 
finding his treaſury drained and incumbered with debts, 
to the amount of two hundred“ talents, which his fa» 
ther had contracted ; having an army which was great- 
ly inferior in number to that of the Perſians : in this 
condition, Alexander already turns his eyes towards 
Babylon and Suſa, and propoſes no lets a conqueſt than 
that of fo vaſt an empire. 

Was this the effect of the pride ns raſhneſs of 
Certainly not, replies that au- 
thor, No man ever formed a warlike enterprize with 
ſo great preparations, and {uch mighty ſuccours, by 

which ]; underſtand (continues Plutarch ) mag -nanimity, 
prudence, temperance and courage; preparations and 
alde, wich which pmlotophy ſupplicd him, and winch 
he n {tudied; ſo that we may aitirm, that 
he was as much indebted for his conqueſt tothe leſſons 
of Ariſt n his maſter, as to che inſtructions of Plülip 
his father. | 

We may add, that e to all the ims of 
war, Alexander's enterprize mutt natur ally y be 1UC- 
celsful. Such an army as his, though not a very 


great one, contiſting of Macedonians and Greeks, 


that is, of tlie belt troops at that üme in the world; 
and trained up to war during a long courſe of years, 
enured to toils and dangers, formed by a happy expe- 
rience to all the exerciies of ſieges aud battle, ani- 
mated by the remembrance of their paſt victories, by 


(6) Plut. de fortun. Alex. Orat. 1, p. 327, 
About thirty thoutand pouuds, 
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the hopes of an immenſe booty; and more ſo, by their 
hereditary and irreconcileable hatred to the Perſians; 
ſuch an army, I ſay, headed by Alexander, was almoſt 
ſure of conquering an army, compoſed, indeed, of 
infinite numbers of men, but of few ſoldiers. 

The ſwiftneſs of the execution was anfwerable to 
the wiſdom of the project. After having gained the 
affection of all his generals and officers by an unparal. 
leled liberality ; and all his ſoldiers by an air of good. 
neſs, affability and even familiarity, which, o far 
from debaſing the majeſty of a prince, adds to the re- 
ſpe& which is paid him ſuch a zeal and tenderneſs as is 
proof againſt all things: after this, I ſay, the ncxt 
thing to be done, was, to aſtoniſh his enemies by bold 
enterprizes, to terrify them by examples of ſeverity; 
and laſtly, to win them by acts of humanity and cle- 
mency. He ſucceeded wonderfully in theſe. The 
paſlage of the Granicus, followed by a famous vic. 
tory ; the two celebrated fieges of Miletus and Hali- 
earnaſſus, ſhewed Aſia a young conqueror, to whom 
no part of military knowledge was unknown. The 
razing of the laſt city to the very foundations ſpread 
an univerſal terror; but the allowing all thoſe the en- 
joyment of their liberties and antient laws, who fub- 
mitted cheartullv, made the world believe, that the 
conqueror had no other view than to make nations 
happy, and to procure them an ealy and laſting 
peace, | 

His impaticnce to bathe himſelf, when covered with 
fiveat, in the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as 
2 gay, juvenile action, unworthy of his dignity ; but 
we muſt not judge of it from the manners of the pre- 
fent age. The ancients, all whole exerciſes were re- 
were to thoſe of war, accuſtomed themſelves eariy to 

thing and ſwimming. It is well known that, in 
Rome, the ſons of the nobility, after having heated 
themſelves in the Campus Martius, with running, 
wreſtling, and hurling the javelin, uſed to plunge into 
the Tyber, which runs by that city. By theſe _ 

| * <iſes 
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of action, as is neceilary for the giving out proper or- 
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ciſes they enabled themſelves to paſs rivers and lakes 
in an enemy's country; for thoſe are never croſſed, but 
after painful marches, and after having been long ex- 

ſed to the ſun-beams, which, with the weight of 
the ſoldiers arms, mult neceſſarily make them ſweat. 
Hence we may apologize for Alexander's bathupg him- 
{elf in a river which had like to have been fo fatal to 
him, eſpecially as he might not Know that the waters 
of it were ſo exceſſively cold. 

The two battles of Iſſus and Arbela, with the ſiege 
of Tyre, one of the moſt famous of antiquity, entire- 
ly proved, that Alexander poſſeſſed all the qualities 
which form the great foldier; as. ſkill in making choice 
of a field of battſe : ſuch a preſence of mind in the heat 


ders; a courage and bravery, which the moſt evident 
dangers only animated; an impetuous activity, temper- 
ed and guided by ſuch a prudent reſervedneſs, as will 
not ſuffer the hero to be carried away by an indiſcreet 
ardour ; laſtly, ſuch a reſolution and conſtancy as is 
neither diſconcerted by unforeſeen obſtacles, nor diſ- 
couraged by difficulties, though ſeemingly unſurmount- 
able, and which know no other bounds or iſſue but 
victory. 

Hiſtorians have obſerved a great * difference between 
Alexander and his father in their manner of making 
war. Stratagem, and even knavery, were the pre- 
vailing arts of Philip, who always acted ſecretly, and 
in the dark; but his fon purſued his ſchemes with 
more candour, and without diſguiſe. The one en- 
deavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other 
to ſubdue them by force of arms. The former diſco- 
vered more art, the latter had a greater ſoul. ( Phi- 
lip did not look upon any methods, which conduce to 
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* Vincendi ratio utrique diverſa. Hie aperte, ille artibus bella 
tractabat. Deceptis ille gaudere hoſtibus, hic palam fuſis. Prudentior 
ille conſilio, hic animo magnificentior —— Nulla apud Philippum 
turpis ratio vincendi. Juſtin. lib. 9. cap. 8. | : 
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conqueſt, as ignominious; but Alexander could never 
prevail with himſelf to employ treachery. He, in. 
deed, endeavoured to draw over the ableſt of all Da. 
rius's generals; but then he employed honourahl: 
means. When he marched near Memnon's lands, he 
commanded his ſoldiers, upon the ſevereſt penalties, 
not to make the leaſt havock in them. His deſigu by 
this conduct, was either to gain him over to his ſide, 
or to make the Perſians ſuſpect bis fidelity. {x) Mem. 
non allo delighted in behaving, with generoſity towards 
Alexander; and hearing a ſoldier ſpeak ill of that 
prince: I did not take thee into my pay, ſays that gene- 
ral, ſtriking him with his javelin, to ſpeak injuriou/ly ©} 
that prince, but to fight againſt him. 
The circumſtance which raiſes Alexander aber 
moſt conquerors, and, as it were, above himſcit, i: 
the uſe he made of victory after the battle of lit, 
This is the moſt beautiful incident in his life: is the 
point of ſight in which it is his intereſt to be contidered, 
and it is impoſſible for him not to appear truly great it 
that view. By the victory of Iſſus, he had pollellcc 
himſelf, not only of Darius's perſon, but alio of li; 
empire. Not only Syſigambis, that king's mother, 
was his captive; but allo his wife and daughters, pri! 
ceſſes whole beauty was not to be paralleled in all A. 
92 Alexander was in the bloom of life, a conqueror, 
ree, and not yet engaged in the bands of marriage, 
as an author obſerves of the firſt Scipio Africanus, 01 
a like occaſion. Nevertheleſs, his camp was, to thoie 
princeſſes, a facred aſylum, or rather a temple, in 


which their chaſtity was ſecured, as under the guard ot 


virtue itſelf, and ſo highly revered, that Darius, in hs 


expiring moments, hearing the kind treatment they. 


had met with, could not forbear lifting up his dying 
hands towards heaven, and wiſh ſucceſs to ſo wile aud 


(x) Plat. in Apoph. p. 174. & Victor. Val. Max. J. 4. c. 3- 
Cy) Et juvenis, & calebs, 


gene 100 
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generous a conqueror, who governed his paſſions ſo 
abſolutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I 
muſt not omit one rarely found among the great, and 
which nevertheleſs does honour to human nature, and 
makes life happy: this is, his being informed with a 
ſoul capable of a tender friendſhip; his opennels, truth, 
perſeverance and humility in fo exalted a fortune, 
which generally conſiders itſelf only, makes its gran- 
deur conſiſt in humbling, all things around it; and is 
better pleaſed with ſervile wretches, than with free, 
ſincere friends. TY 

Alexander endeared himſelf to his officers and ſol- 
diers; treated them with the greateſt familiarity; ad- 
mitted them to his table, his exerciſes and converſati- 
ons, was deeply troubled for them when involved in 
any calamity, grieved for them when lick, rejoiced at 
their recovery, and ſhared in whatever befel them. 
We have examples of this in Hephæſtion, in Ptolemy, 
in Craterus, and many others. A prince of real me- 
rit, does no ways debaſe his dignity, by ſuch a familia- 
rity and condeſcenſion; but, on the contrary, is more 
beloved and reſpected upon that very account. Every 
i man of a tall ſtature, does not ſcruple to put himiſelf 
upon a level wich the reſt of mankind, well knowing 
that he ſhall over-top them all. It is the intereſt of 
truly diminutive perfons only, not to vie in ſtature 
with the tall, nor to appear in a croud. _ _. 
Alexander was dear to others, becauſe they were 
5 lenſible he was beforehand with them in 21 ion. 
˖ This circumſtance made the ſoldiers ſtrongly deſirous 
; to pleaſe him, and fired them with intrepidity; hence 
7 they were always ready to execute all his orders, tho? 
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attended with the greateſt difficulties and dangers: this 

made them ſubnut pariently to the ſevereſt hardſhips, 

and threw them into the deepeſt affliction whenever 

they happened to give him any room for diſcontent. 

In this picture that has been given of Alexander, 

what was wanting to compleat his glory? Military 

: virtue 
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virtue has been exhibited in its utmoſt ſplendor: good- 
neſs, clemency, moderation, and wiſdom have crown. 
ed it, and added ſuch a luſtre, as greatly enhances it: 
value. Let us ſuppoſe, that Alexander, to ſecure his 

lory and his victories, ſtops ſhort in his career; that 

e himſelf ehecks his ambition, and raiſes Darius to 
the throne, with the ſame hand that had diſpofleſled 
him of it; makes Aſia Minor, inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, free and independant of Perſia ; that he de- 
clares himſelf protector of all the cities and ſtates of 
Greece, in no other view than to ſecure their liber. 
ties, and the enjoyment of their reſpective laws and 
cuſtoms; that he afterwards returns to Macedon, and 


there, contented with the lawful bounds of his em- 


pire, makes all his glory and delight conſiſt in render. 
ing his people happy, in procuring it an abundance of 
all things, in ſeeing the laws put in execution, and 
making juſtice flouriſh z in cn virtue to be had in 
honour, and in endearing himſelf to his ſubjects : in 


fine, that now become, by the terror of his arms, and 


much more ſo by the fame of his virtues, the admira- 
tion of the whole world; he fees himſelf, in {ome 
meaſure, the arbiter of all nations, and exercues, over 


the minds of men, ſuch an empire, as is infinitely 


more laſting and honourable than that which is found- 
ed on fear only: ſuppoſing all this to have happencd, 
Alexander would have been as great, as glorious, as 
good a prince as ever bleſſed mankind. . 
To the forming ſo great a character, a greatnels of 
ſoul, and a moſt refined taſte for true glory are re- 
quired, ſuch as is ſeldom met with in hiſtory. Men 
generally do not * conſider, that the glory which at- 
tends the moſt hining conquelts, is greatly inferior t 


the reputation of a prince, who has deipued and tram— 


* Scis ubi vera principis, abi ſempiterna fit gloria —— Arcus, & 
ſtatuas, aras etiam templaque demolitur & obſcurat oblivio : cont, 
contemptor ambitionis, & infivitz potentiæ domitor ac tranato! 
animus ipſa vetultate floreſcit. Plin. in Pau. Trajan. 
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pled upon ambition, and known how to give bonnds F 
to univerſal e But Alexander was far from 1 
polſeiſing theſe happy qualities. His uninterrupted fe- 1 
licity, chat never cxperienced adverſe fortune, intoxi- 1 
cated and changed him to ſuch a degree, that he no ) 
longer appeared the {ame man; and | do not remem- : 
ber that cver the poiſon of proſperity had a more ſud- N 


den or more forcible effect than upon him. 


SECOND PART. 


From the ſiege of Tyre, which was ſoon after the 
battle of Iſlus, in which Alexander diſplayed all the 
courage and abilities of a great warrior; we ice the 
virtues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate on 
4 {udden, and make way for the greateſt vices and moſt 
brutal paſſions. It we ſometimes, through the exceſſes 
to which he abandons himſelf, perceive ſome bright 
rays of E and moderation, tlicſe 
are the effects of a happy diſpoſition, which, not be- 
ing quite extingulihed by vice, is however governed 
by it. . 

Vas ever enterprize more wild and extravagant, | 
than that of croſſing the ſandy deiarts of Libya; of 
expoſing his army to the danger of perithing with 
thirſt and fatigue ; of interrupting the courle'of his 
victories, and giving his enemy time to raiſe a new 
army, merely for the ſake of marching ſo far in order 
{ to get himſelf named the {on of Jupiter Ammon; and 

- purchaſe at ſo dear a rate a title, which could only 
| render him contemptible? 

(Zz) How mean was it in Alexander to omit always 
| in his letters, after Darius's detcat, the Greek word 
which ſignifics health *, except in Lthole he wrote to 
Phocion and Antipater! As if this title, becauſe em- 
ployed by orher men, could have degraded a King, 
who is obliged by his office to procure, at leaſt to with 
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all his ſubjects, the enjoyment of the ſelicity implicd 
by that word. 

Of all vices, none is ſo groveling; none fo unwor. 
thy, not only of a prince, but of a man of honour, 
as drankennels; its bare name is intolerable, and 
{trikes us with horror. How infamous a pleaſure is ir, 
ro ſpend whole days and nights in carouſing, to con- 
tinue theſe exceſſes for weeks together; to pride one's 
ſelf in exceeding other men in intemperance, and to 
endanger one's life in no other view than to pain ſuch 
a victory! Not to mention the infamous enormities 
that attend theſe debauches, how greatly ſhocking 1; 
it to hear the frantic diſcourſes of a ſon, who, being 
intoxicated with the fumes of wine, induſtrioully 


ſtrives to defame his father, to ſully his glory, and, 


Joſt to all ſhame, prefer himſelf to him? Drunkenne!: 
is only the occaſion, not the cauſe, of theſe exceſſes. 
It betrays the ſentiments of the heart, but does not 
place them there. Alexander, puffed up by his victo- 
ries, grcedy and inſatiable of praiſe, intoxicated with 
the mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, jea— 
lous of, and delpiling all mankind, has the power, 
in his ſober moments, to conceal his ſentiments ; but 
no ſooner is he intoxicated, than he ſhews himſelf 19 
be what he really 1s. 

What thall we ſay of his barbarouſly murdering an 
old friend; who, tho? indifcreet and raſh, was yet his 
friend? Of the death of the moſt honeſt man in al! 
his court, whole only crime was his refuſing to pay 
him divine homage? Of the exccution of two of his 
principal officers, who were condemned, tho? nothing, 
could he proved againſt them, and on the ſlighteſt {ui- 
picions? 

I pats over a great many other vices, which Alex 
ander, according to moſt hiſtorians, gave into, and 
which are not to be juſtified. To ſpeak of him, there— 
fore, only as a warrior and a conqueror ; qualities in 
which he is generally conſidered, and which have 
gained him the eſteem of all ages and nations; all we 

| now 
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zow have to do is to examine, whether this eſteem be 
o well grounded as is generally ſuppoſed. | 

[ have already obſerved, that, to the battle of Iſſus, 
and the fiege of Tyre inclufively, it cannot be denied 
but that Alexander was a great warrior and an illuſ— 
trious general. But yet I doubt very much, whether, 
during theſe firſt years of his exploits, he ought to be 
conſidered in a more conſpicuous light than his father ; 
hoſe actions, though not ſo dazzling, are however as 
much applauded by good judges, and thoſe of the mi- 
3tary profeſſion. Plulip, at his acceſſion to the throne, 
tound all things unſettled. He himſelt was obliged to 
lay the foundations of his own fortune, and was not 
ſupported by the leaſt foreign aſſiſtance. He raiſed 
himſelf to the power and grandeur to which he after- 
wards attained. He was obliged to train up, not only 
tis ſoldiers but his officers ; to 1n{tru them in all the 
military exerciſes; to inure them to the fatigues of 
war; and, to his care and abilities Macedonia owed 
tle rife of the celebrated Phalanx, that is, of the beſt 
:roops the world-had then ever ſeen, and to which 
Alexander owed all his conqueſts. How many obſta- 
cles ſtood in Philip's way, before he could poſlels him- 
ſelf of the power, which Athens, Sparta and Thebes 
had ſucceſſively exerciſed over Greece! The Greeks, 
who were the braveſt and molt ſagacious people in.the 
univerſe, would not acknowledge him for their chicf, 
till he acquired that title by wading through {eas of 
blood, and by gaming numberlets conqueſts over them. 
Thus we ſee, that the way was prepared for Alexans 
der's exeruting his great deign; the plan whereof, 
and the moſt excellent inſtructions relative to it, had 
been laid down to him by his father. Now, will it 
not appear. a much cafier taik, to ſubdue Atia with 
Grecian armies, than to {ubject che Greeks who had 
ſo often triumphed over Aſia ? 

But, without carrying turther the parallel of Alex- 
ander with Philip, which all, who do not conſider he- 
roes according to the number of provinces they have 

| Nn 2 con- 
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conquered, but by the intrinſic value of their actions, 
muſt give in favour of the latter: what judgment are 
we to form of Alexander, after his triumph over Da. 
Tins; and is it poſſible to propoſe him, during the lat. 
ter part of his life, as a model worthy the imitation of 
thoſe who aſpire to the character of great ſoldiers and 
Hluſtrious conquerors? | 

In this enquiry, I ſhall begin with that which is 
unanimouſly agreed by all the writers on this ſubject, 
to be the foundation of the ſolid glory of a hero; 1 
mean, the Juſtice of the war in which he engages, 
without which he is not a conqueror and a hero, but 
an uſurper and a robber. Alexander, in making Alia 
the ſeat of war, and turning his arms againſt Darius, 
had a plauſible pretence for it; becauſe the Perſians 
had been in all ages, and were at that time profelled 
enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been ap. 
pointed generaliſſimo, and whoſe injuries he therefore 
might think himſelf juſtly entitled to revenge. But 
then, what right had Alexander over the great number 


of nations, who did not know even the name of 


Greece, and had never done him the leaſt injury? 
The Scythian amballador ſpoke very judiciouſly, when 
he addrefled him in theſe words: hat have we to do 
with thee? We never once ſet our feet in thy country, 
Are not thoſe who live in woods, allowed to be ignorait 
of thee, and the place from whence thou comeſt ? Thou 
boalte/t that the only deſign of thy marching, ts to extir- 
pat? rovbers + thou thyſelf art the greateſt robber in ine 
world. This is Alexander's exact character, in which 
there 1s nothing to be rejected. _ 

A pirate ſpake to him to the fame effect, and in 
ſtronger terms. Alexander aſked * him what right he 


Eleganter & veraciter Alexandro illi Magno comprehenſus pirata 
reſpondit. Nam cum idem rex hominem interrogaſſet, quid ei viderctur 
ut mare haberct infeſtum; ille, libera contumacia : Quid tibi, inquit, 
ut orbem; terrarum. Sed quia id ego exiguo navigio facio, latro vocer: 
1 tu magna claſſe, imperator. KRefert Nonuius Marc. ex Cicer. 3. 
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had to infeſt the ſeas: The ſame that thou hoſt, replied 
the pirate with a generous liberty, zo infeſt the in- 
verſe e but becaniſe I do this in a ſmall ſhip, I am called 
a robber 3 and becanſe thou acleſt the ſame fart with a 
great fleet, thou art entitled conqueror. This was a 
witty and juſt anſwer, ſays ſa) St. Auſtin, who has 
preſerved this {mall fragment of Cicero. . 
If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, 
and no reaſonable man can doubt of its being ſo, that 
every war undertaken merely from the view of ambi- 
tion, is unjuſt; and that the. prince, who begins it, is 
uilty of all the fad conſequences, and all the blood 
Red on that occaſion ;. what idea ought we to form 
of Alexander's laſt conqueſts? Was ever ambition more- 
extravagant, or-rather more furious, than that of this 
prince? Come * from a little ſpot of ground; and 
forgetting, the narrow limits of his paternal domaine, 
after he has far extended his conqueſts; has ſubdued, 
not only the Perſians, but allo the Bactrians and In- 
dians; has added kingdom to kingdom: after all this, 
I lay, he {till finds himſelf pent up; and deteruyined 
to force, if poſhble, the barriers of nature, he endea- 
yours to diſcover a new world, and does not ſcruple 
to ſacrifice millions of men to his ambition or curioſity. 
It is related that + Alexander, upon Anaxarchus the 
philoſopher's telling him that there were ay infinite num- 
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(a) Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. 4. c. 4. 


* Agebat infelicem Alexandrum furor aliena devaſtandi, & ad ig- 
nota mittebat. Jam in unum reg num multa regna conjecit : (? 
congeſſit) jam Græci Perſaque eundem timent : jam etiam a Dario 
liberz nat iones jugum accipiunt. Hic tamen, ultra Oceanum Solem- 
que, indignatur ab Herculis Liberique veſtigiis victoriam flectere: ipfi 
naturæ vim parat &, ut ita dicam, mundi elauſtra perrumpit. Tanta 
eſt cœcitas mentium, & tanta initivrum ſuorum oblivio. Ille modo 
ignobilis anguli non fine controverſia Dominus, detecto fine terrarum, 
per ſuum rediturus orbem, triſtis eſt. Senecc. Epiſt. 94. & 119. 


+ Alexandro pectus inſatiabile laudis, qui Anaxarcho— innumerabiles 
mundos eſſe referenti ; Heu me, ingquit, miſerum, quod re uno quide:n 
adhue potitus ſum | Anguſta homini polleſho glorix tut, qua Deowm 
emnium domicilio ſuffecit. Val. Max. /:b. 8. ap. 14. 
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number of worlds, wept to think that it would be im- 
polſible for him to conquer them all, ſince he had not 
yet conquered one. Is it wrong in + Seneca, to com- 
pare theſe pretended heroes, who have gained renown 
no otherwiſe than by the ruin of nations, to a confla- 
gration and a flood, which lay waſte and deſtroy all 


things; or to wild beaſts who live merely by blood 


and {laughter ? | 


Alexander “ paſſionately fond of glory, of which 
he neither knew the nature or juſt bounds; prided him- 
{elf upon treading in the ſteps of Hercules, and even 
In carrying his victorious arms farther than him. 
What reſemblance was there, ſays the {ame Seneca, 
between that wife conqueror, aud this frantic youth, 
who miltook his ſucceſsful raſhneſs for merit and vir- 
tue? Hercules, in his expeditions, made no conqueſts 
tor himiſelf. He over-ran the univerſe as the ſubducr 
of monſters, the enemy of. the wicked, the avenger 
of the good, and the reſtorer of peace by land and 
fea. Alexander, on the contrary, an unjuſt robber 
from his youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, an infa- 
mous murderer of his friends, makes his happineſs 
and glory conſiſt in rendering himſelf formidable to 
all mortals, forgetting that not only the fierceſt ani- 
mals, but even the vileſt, make themſelves feared by 
their poiſons. | 
But, leaving this firſt conſideration, which repre- 


| ſeats conquerors to us, as ſo many ſcourges ſent by the 


+ Exitio gentium clari, non minores fucre peſtes mortalium, quam 
inundatio—quam conflagratio. Sexec. Nat. Cuſt. lib. 3. in Prefat. 


Homo glorix deditus, cujus nec naturam nec modum noverat, 
Herculis veſtigia ſequens, ac ne ibi quidem reſiſtens ubi illa defecerant. 
Quid illi (Herculi) ſimile habcbat veſanus adoleſcens; cui pro vir- 
tute erat fælix temeritas? Hercules nihil ſibi vicit : orbem terrarum 
tranſivit, non concupiſceudo, ſed vindicando. Quid vinceret malorum 


hoſtis. bonotrum vindex, terrfrem maritque pacator ? At hic a pueritia 


latro, gentiumque vaſtator, tam hoſtium pernichs quam amicotum, 
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qui ſummum bonum Cuceret zerrori effe cunctis mortaſibus; oblitus, 
non ferociſſima taytum fed ignaviſſima quoque aàuimalia timeri ob 
virus walom. Senec. de Beef. I. 1. C. 13. 
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wrath of heaven into the world, to 13 the ſins of 
it; let us proceed to examine the laſt conqueſts, ab- 
ſtractedly in themſelves, of Alexander, in order to ſee 

what judgment we are to form of them. | 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the actions of this prince 
diffuſe a {ſplendor that dazzles and aſtoniſhes the 1magi- 
nation, which is ever fond of the great and marvellous, 
His enthuſiaſtic courage raiſcs and tranſports all who 
read his hiſtory, as it tranſported himſelf. But ought 
we to give che name of bravery and valour, to a bold- 
neſs that is equally blind, ralſh and impetuous; a bold- 
neſs void of all rule, that will never liſten to the voice 
of reaſon, and has no other guide than a ſenſcleſs ardor 
for falle glory, and a wild deſire of diſtinguiſling it- 
{clf, be the methods ever ſo unlawful? This character 
ſuits only a military robber, who has no attendants ; 
whole life is only expoſed; and who, for that reaſon, 
may be employed in {ome de{pcrate action; but it is 
far otherwiſe with regard to a king, for he owes his 
life to all his army and his whole kingdom. If we ex- 
cept ſome very rare occations, on which a prince is 
obliged to venture his perſon, and thare the danger with 
his troops in order to preſervethem; he ought to call 
to mind, that there is a great difference betucen a ge- 
neral and a private ſoldier. 'Irue valour is not deſirous 
of diſplaying itſelf; is no ways anxious about its own 
reputation, but is ſolely intent in prelerving the army. 
It ſteers equally between a fcarful wiidom, that fore- 
ſecs and dreads all difficulties; and a brutal ardor, 
which induſtriouſly purſues and contronts dangers of 
every kind. In a word, to jorm an accomplithed ge- 
neral, prudence muſt foften and direct the too fiery 
temper of valour; as this latter muſt animate and 
warm the coidnels and fowneis of prudence. 
Do any of theſe characteriſtics ſuit Alexander? 
When we perufe hiſtory, and follow him to ſicges and 
battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his fatety, and 
that of his army; and conclude every moment that 
they arc upon the point of belug deitroycd. Here _ 
| ce 
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ſee a rapid flood, which is going to draw in, and ſal. 
low up this conqueror: there we beholda craggy rock; 
up which he climbs, and perceives round him ſoldiers, 
either transfixed by the enemy's darts, or thrown head. 
long by huge ſtones into precipices. We tremble, 
when we perceive in a battle the ax juſt ready to 
cleave his head; and much more, when we behold 
him alone, in a fortreſs, whither his raſhneſs had 


drawn him, expoſed to all the javelins of the enemy. 


Alexander was ever perſuaded, that miracles would be 
wrought in his favour, than which nothing could he 
more unreaſonable, as Plutarch oblerves; for miracles 
do not always happen; and the gods at laſt are weary 
of zuiding and preſerving raſh mortals, who abuſe the 
aſſiſtance they afford them. 

(6b) Plutarch, in a + treatiſe where he makes the elo- 
g1um of Alexander, and exhthits him as an accom- 
pliſked hero, gives a long detail of the ſeveral wounds 
he received 1n every part of his body; and pretends 
that the only deſign of fortune, 1n thus piercing hun 
with wounds, was to make his courage more conſpi— 
cuous. A renowned warrior, whoſe elogium Plutarch 
has drawn in another part of his writings, did not judge 
in this manner. (c) Some perſons applauding him tor 
a wound he had received in battle, the general himic!i 
declared, that it was a fault which could be excu.cd 
only in a young man, and juſtly deferyed cenſure. It 
has been obſerved in HannibaPs praiſe, and I mylelt 
have taken notice of it ellewhere, that he was never 
wounded þ in all his battles. I cannot ſay, whether 
Cæſar ever was. 

The laſt obſervation, which relates in general to al 
Alexander's expeditions in Aſia, mutt necetiarily leiſen 


fb) Plut. de fortun. Alex. orat. 2. p. 341. 
(e) Timotheus. Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. 


+ This treatiſe, if written by Plutarch, ſeems a juvenile pertc? 
mance, and has very much the air of a declamation. 


} Mention is made but of one ſingle wound. 
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very much the merit of his victories, and the ſplendor 
of his reputation; and this is the genius and character 
of the nations againſt whom he fought. Livy, in a 
digreſſion where Re enquireswhat would have been the 
fate of Alexander's arms, 1n caſe he had turned them 
towards Italy; and where he ſhews that Rome would 
certainly have checked his conqueſts, inſiſts ſtrongly 
on the reflection in queſtion. He oppoſes to this prince, 
in the axticle of courage, a great number of illuſtrious 
Romans, who would have reſiſted him on all occa- 
ſions; and, in the article of prudence, that auguſt ſe- 
nate, which Cyneas, to give a more noble idea of it 


to Pyrrhus his ſovereign, faid, was compoled of ſo 


many kings, © Had he + marched, ſays Livy, a- 
« gainſt the Romans, he would {oon have found, that 
20 Be was no longer combating againſt a Darius, who, 
« encumbered with gold and purple, the vain equl- 
« page of his grandeur, and dragging after him a 
« multitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey 
rather than as an enemy : and whom Alexander 
© conquered without ſhedding much blood, and with- 
« out wanting any other merit, than that of daring 
ce to deſpiſe what was really contemptible. He would 
© have found Italy very different from India, through 
« which he marched in a riotous manner, his army 
« quite ſtupified with wine; particularly, when he 
« thould have ſeen the foreſts of Apulia, the moun- 
© tains ol Lucania, and the ſtill recent footſteps of 
« the defeat of Alexander his uncle, king of Epirus, 
* who there loſt his life.” The hiſtorian adds, that 
he ſpeaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and Cor- 
rupted by prolperity, whoſe ſubtile poiſon worked as 


cc 


+ Non jam cum Dario rem cfſe dixifſet, quem mulierum ac ſpado- 
num agmen trahentem, inter purpuram atque aurum, oneratum for- 
tunz ſuz apparatibus, przdam verius quam hoſtem, nihil aliud quam 
bene auſus vana contewnere, ipcruentus devicit. Longe alius Ita- 
liz, quam Indiæ, per quam temulento agmine commeffabundus in- 
ceſſit, viſas illi habitus eſſet, ſaltus Apuliæ ac montes Lucanos cernenti, 
et veſtigia recentia domeſtica: cladis, ubi avunculus ejus nuper, Epirt 
Rex, Alexander abſumptus erat. Liv. 1. 9. n. 17. 


ſtrongly 


pry og upon him, as upon any man that ever lived; 
and he concludes, that being thus transformed, he 
would have appeared very different in Italy from what 
he had ſeemed hitherto. 

Thele reflections of Livy ſnew, that Alexande: 
partly owed his victories to the weakneſs of his che- 
mies; and that had he met with nations, as courageous 
and as well inured to all the hardſnips of war as tlie 
Romans, and commanded by as able, experienced ge- 
nerals as thoſe of Rome; that then his victorics word 
not have been either ſo rapid or fo uninterrupted. Ne- 
vertheleſs, with ſome, from hence we are to judge of 
the merits of a conqueror. Hannibal and Scipio are 


conſidered as two of the greateft generals that ever 


lived, and for this reaſon : both of them not only un. 
derſtood perfectly the military ſcience, but their ex- 
perience, their abilities, their reſolution and courage, 
were put to the trial, and ſet in the ſtrongeſt light. 
Now ſhould we give to either of them an vnequal an- 
tagoniſt, one whoſe reputation is not anſverable to 
theirs, we {hall no longer have the {ame idea of them; 
and their victories, though ſuppoſed alike, appear no 
longer with the ſame luſtre, nor deſerve the fame ap- 
plauſe. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by ſhining 
actions, and a pompous exterior, and blindly abandon 
themſelves to prejudices of every kind, It cannot be 
denied but that Alexander poſſeſſed very great quali- 
ties; but if we throw into the other ſcale his errors 
and vices, the preſumptuous * idea he entertained of 
his merit, the high contempt he had for other men, 
not excepting his own father; his ardent thirſt of 
praiſe and flattery; his ridiculous notion of fancying 


Referte in tanto Rege piget ſuperbam mutationem veſtis, et 
deſideratas humi jacentium adulationes, etiam victis Macedonibi's 
graves, nedum victoribus; et fuda ſupplicia, et inter vinum ct eputas 
cædes amicorum, et vanitatem ementicnde ſlirpis, Quid ſi vini amor 
in dies fieret acrior ; quid ſi trux ac præfervida ira: (nec quiequain 
dubium inter ſcriptores refero) nullane hæc damua imperatoriis vir- 
tutibus ducimus ? Liv. ibid. | 
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himſelf the ſon of Jupiter ; of aſcribing divinity to 
himſelf; of requiring a free, victorious people to pay 
him a ſervile homage, and proſtrate themtelves igno- 
minioufly before him; his abandoning himſelf ſo 
ſhamefully to wine; his violent anger, which rites to 
brutal ferocity; the unjuſt and barbarous execution of 
his braveſt and moſt faithful officers, and the murder of 
his moſt worthy friends in the midſt of feaſts and ca- 


rouſals: Can any one, ſays Livy, believe, that all theſe 


imperfections do not greatly ſully the reputation of a 
conqueror ? But Alexander's frantic ambition, which 
knows neither law nor limits; the raſh 1ntrepidity 
with which he braves dangers, without the leaſt rea- 
ſon or neceſſity; the weaknels and ignorance. of the 
nations (totally unſkilled in war) againſt whom he 
tought : do not theſe enervate the reaſons for which 
he is thought to have merited the ſirname of Great, 
and the tle of Hero? This however I leave to the 

prudence and equity of my reader. | 
As to myſelf, I ain {urprized to find that all orators 
who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to 
Alexander. They fancy that when he is once equal- 
led to this king, it is impoſſible for panegyric to ſoar 
higher: they cannot image to themſelves any thing 
more auguſt; and think they have omitted the ſtroke 
which finithes the glory of a hero, ſhould they not ex- 
alt him by this compariſon. In my opinion, this de- 
notes a falſe taſte, a wrong turn of thinking; and, if 
| might be allowed to ſay it, a want of judgment, 
which muſt naturally ſhock a reaſonable mind. For, as 
Alexander was inveſted with ſupreme power, he ought 
to have fulfilled the feveral duties of the ſovereignty. 
We do not find that he poſleſſed the firſt, the moſt 
ellential and moſt excellent virtues of a great prince, 
which are to be the father, the guardian and ſhepherd 
ot his people; to govern them by good laws; to 
make their trade, both by ſea and land, flouriſh; to 
encourage and protect arts and ſciences; to eſtabliſh 
2 peace 
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peace and plenty, and not ſuffer his ſubjects to be in 
any manner aggneved or injured; to maintain an a- 
greeable harmony between all orders of the {tate, and 
make them conſpire, in due proportion, to the public 
welfare; to employ himſelf in doing juſtice to all his 
ſubjects, to hear their diſputes, and reconcile them; 
to conſider himſelf as the father of his people, conle- 
quently as obliged to provide for all their neceſſitics, 
and to procure them the ſeveral enjoyments of life. 
Now Alexander, who almoſt a moment after he al. 
cended the throne, left Macedonia, and never return- 
ed back into it, did not endeavour at any of thelc 
things, which however are the chief and molt {ub- 
ſtantial duties of a great prince. ; 
| He ſeems poſſeſſed of ay qualities only as are of the 
ſecond rank, I mean thoſe of war, and theſe arc all 
extravagant; are carried to the raſheſt and moſt odious 
excels, and to the extremes of folly and fury; whillt 
his kingdom 1s left a prey to the rapine and exactions 
of Antipater; and all the conquered provinces aban- 
doned to the inſatiable avarice of the governors, who 
carried their oppreſſion ſo far, that Alexander was 
forced to put them to death. Nor do his foldicrs ap- 
pear in a more advantageous light: for theſe, alter 
having plundered the wealth of . eaſt, and aſter the 
prince had given them the higheſt marks of his bene- 
ficence, grew ſo licentious, fo debauched and aban- 
doned to vices of every kind, that he was forced to 
pay their debts, amounting to fifteen hundred thou- 
and pounds. What ſtrange men were theſe ! how de— 
praved their ſchool! how pernicious the fruit of their 
victories! Is it doing honour to a prince; is it adorn- 
wg his panegyric, to compare him with ſuch a mo— 
cl? 

The Romans indeed ſeem to have held Alexander” 
memory in great veneration ; but Ivery much queſtion, 
whether, in the virtuous ages of the commonwealth, 
he would have been conſidered as ſo great a man. 

| Cxiar 
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Cæſar (d) {ecing his ſtatue in a temple in Spain, du- 
ring his government of it, after his prætorſhip, could 
not torbear groaning and ſighipg, when he compared 
the few glorious actions atchieved by him, to the 
mighty exploits of this conqueror. It was faid, that 

ompey, in one of his 8 appeared drelled in 
that King's furtout. Auguitus pardoned the Alexan— 
drians, tor the fake of heir founder. Caligula, in 
a ceremony in which he allumed the char acter of a 


mighty conqueror, wore Alexander's coat of mail. 
But no one carried his 88 tor this monarch ſo 
far as Caracalla. He uled the {ame kind of arms and 


goblets as that prince: he had a Macedonian phalanx 


in his army: he perſecuted the Peripatetics, and would. 
have burnt all the books of Ariſtotle their founder, 
becauſe he was ſuſpected to have conſpired with * 


who poiſoned Alexander. 


I believe that I may Juſtly atſert, that if an impar- 
tial perion of good ſenſe reads Platirch's lives ot il- 


luſtrious men With attention, they will leave tuch a 
tacit and ſtrong impreſſion in his nnd, as will make 
him conſider Alexander one of the leaſt valuable amon 
them. But how ſtrong would the contraſt be found, 
had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibal and 
Scipio, the loſs of which can never be too much re- 
gretted ! How Inte would Alexander appear, fect off 
with all his titles, and ſurrounded. by all his conqueſts, 
even if conſidered in a military light, when compared, 
to thoſe heroes who were truly gr cat, and worthy their 
exalted reputation ! 


(d) Dion. I. 35. p. 53. App. de Bell. Mithrid. p. 253. Dion. I. 51. 
b. 454. Id. I. 59. P. 653. 1d. I. 77. P. 873. 
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SECT. XX. Reflefions on the Perſians, Greeks and 
Macedonians, by Monſieur Bojſuet, biſhop of Meaux. 


8 3 HE reader will not be diſpleaſed, with my inſert. 
| ing here, part of the admirable * reflections of 
the bi.hop of Meaux, on the character and povern- 
ment of the Perhans, Greeks and Macedonians, hoe 
hiſtory we have heard. 

The Greek nations, ſeveral of whom had at fir{t 
lived under a monarchical form of government, having 
ſtudied the arts of civil polity, imagined they were 
able to govern themſelves, and moſt of their cities 
formed themſelves into commonwealths. But the 
wiſe legiſſators who aroſe in every country, as a Fhales, 
a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, aud 
many others mentioned in hiſtory, prevented liberty 
from degenerating into licentioulnefs. Laws drawn up 
with great ſimplicity, and few in number, awed the 
people, held them in their duty, and made them all 
conſpire to the general — of the country. 

The idea of liberty which ſuch a conduct inſpired, 
was wonderſul. For the liberty winch the Greeks 
figured to themſelves, was ſubject to the law, that is, 
to reaſon itſelf, acknowledged as ſuch by the whole 
nation. They would not Jet men riſe to power amony 
them. Magiſtrates, who were feared during their ot- 
fice, became afterwards private men, and had no au- 


law was conſidered as their ſovereign: it was ſhe ap- 
pointed magiſtrates, preſcribed the limits of their pow- 
er, and puniſhed their male-adminiſtration. . Ihe ad- 
vantage of this government was, the citizens bore o 
much the greater love to their country, as all tharcd 


capable of attaining its higheſt dignities. 
The advantage winch accrued to Greece from phi— 
loſophy, with regard to the preſervation of its form ot 


* Diſcourſe on univerſal hiſtory. Part 3. Chap. 4. 


thority but what their experience gave them. The 


in the government of it; and as every individual was 
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government, is incredible. The greater freedom theſe 
nations enjoyed, the greater neceſſity there was to ſet- 
tle the laws relating to manners aud thoſe of ſociety, 
agreeable to reaſon and good ſenſe. From Pythagoras, 
Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xe- 
nophon, Ariſtotle, and a multitude more, the Grecks 
received their noble precepts. 

But why ſhould we mention philoſophers only? The 
writings of even the poets, which were in every body's 
hands, diverted them very much, but inſtructed them 
{till more. The moſt renowned of conquerors conſi— 
dered Homer as a maſter, who taught him to govern 
wifely. This great poet inſtructed people, no lets hap- 
pily, in obedience, and the duties of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, faw the delicacy 
of the Aſiatics; their dreis and beauty, emulating 
that of women, they held them in the utmoſt con- 
tempt. But their form of government, that had no 
other rule than their prince's will, which took place 
of all laws, not excepting the molt facred, 1nipircd 
them with horror; and the Barbarians were the mot 
hateful of objects to Greece. | 

(e) The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the moſt 
early times, and it was become almoſt natural to them. 
A circumſtance which made thele nations delight 10 
much in Homer's poems, was, his celebrating the ad- 
vantages and victories of Greece over Aha, On the 
fide of Aſia was Venus, that is to {ay, the pleaſures, 
the idle loves, and effeminacy: on that of Greece, 
was Juno, or 1n other words, gravity with conjugal 
affection, Mercury with eloquence, and Jupiter with 
wife policy. With the Aſiatics was Mais, an impe- 
tuous and E deity, that is to ſay, war carried on 
with fury: with the Greeks Pallas, or in other words, 
the ſcience of war and valour, conducted by reaſon. 
The Grecians, from this time, had ever imagined, that 
underſtanding and true bravery were natural as well as 


(e) Ifocr, in Panegyr. 
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peculiar to them. They could not bear the thought; 
of Aſia's deſign to conquer them; and in bowing to 
this yoke, they would have thought they had ſubjected 
virtue to pleaſure, the mind to the body, and true cou- 
rage to force without realon, which conſiſted merely 
in numbers. | +29 ual 

The Greeks were ſtrongly inſpired with theſe ſenti. 
ments, when Darius fon of Hvſtaſpes, and Xerxes 
invaded them with armies ſo prodigiouſly numerous as 
.excced; all belicf. The Perſians found often to their 
coſt, the great advantage which diſcipline has over 
multitude and confuſion; and how greatly ſuperior, 
courage (when conducted by art) is to a blind impe- 
ruolity. | 

Perſia, after having been ſo often conquered by the 
Greeks, had nothing to do but to tow diviſions among 
then; and the height ro which conqueſt had raifed the 
latter, facilitated this effect. %) As fear held them 
in the bands of union, victory and ſecurity diflolved 
them. Having always been uſed to fight and conquer, 
they no {ooner believed that the power of the Pertians 
could not diſtreſs them, but they turned their arms 
againſt cach other. 


Among the ſeveral republics of which Greece was 


compoſed, Athens and Lacedæmon were undoubted! v 
the chief. Theſe two great common-wealths, whole 
manners and conduct were directly oppoſite, perplescd 
and incommoded one another, in the common defigu 
they had of {ſubjecting all Greece; ſo that they were 
eternally at variance, and this more from a contrariety 
of intereſts, than an oppoſition of tempers and ditpo- 
ſitions. 

The Grecian cities would not ſubject themſelves to 
either: for beſides that every one of them delired to 
live free and independent, they were not pleated with 

the government of either of thoſe two common- 
_ wealths. We have thewn, in the courie of this hi“ 


Cf) Plat. de Leg. I. 3. 
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tory, that the Peloponneſian, and other wars, were 
either owing to, or ſupported by the reciprocal jea- 
louſy of Lacedzmonia and Athens. But at the fame 
time that this jeatoufy diſturbed, it ſupported, Greece, 
in ſome meaſure; and kept it from being dependent 
on either of thoſe republics. | | 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this ſtate and condition 
of Greece; after which, the whole ſecret of their po- 
litics was, to keep up theſe jealouſies, and foment 
theſe diviſions. Lacedæmonia, being the moſt ambi- 
tious, was the firſt that made them engage in the Gre- 
cian quarrels. The Perſians took part in them with 
the view of ſubjecting the whole nation; and induſ- 
trious to make the Grecks weaken one another, they 
only waited for the favourable inſtant to cruſh them 
all together. /g)And now, the cities of Greece con- 
ſidered, in their wars, only the. King of Perſia; 
whom they called the great King, or the King, by 


way of eminence, as if they already thought themſelves 


his ſubjects. However, when Greece was upon the 
brink of ſlavery, and ready to fall into the hands of 
the Barbarians, it was impoſlible for the genius, the 
anticut fpirit of the country, not to rouze and take the 
alarm. Ageſilaus, King of Lacedæmonia, made the 
Perſians tremble in Aſia minor, and ſhewed that they 
might be humbled. Their weakneis was ſtill more 
evident, by the glorious reticat of the ten thoufand 
Greeks, who had followed the younger Cyrus. 

It was then that all Greece faw, more plainly than 
ever, that it poſſeſſed an invincible body of ſoldiery, 
which was able to {ubdue all nations; and that no- 
thing but its feuds and diviſions could tubject it to an 
enemy, who was too weak to refiſt it when united. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whote abilities were 
equal to his valour, took ſo great advantage of the di- 
viſions which reigned between the various cities and 


(g) Plat. de Leg. I. 3. Lſocrat. in Paneg. 
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common-wealths, that tho' his kingdom was but 
ſmall, yet as it was united, and his power abſolute, 
he at laſt, partly by artifice, and partly by ſtrength, 
roſe to greater power than any of the Grecian ſtates, 
and obliged them all to march under his ſtandards a- 
Fainſt the common enemy. This was the ſtate of 
Greees when Philip loſt his life, and Alexander his fon 
ucceeded to his kingdom and to the deſigus he had 
projecte t. | 

The Macedoniaus, at his acceſſion, were not only 
well diſciplined and inured to toils, but triumphant; 
and become, by ſo many ſucceſſes, almoſt as much ſu- 
perior to the other Greeks in valour and diſcipline, as 
the reſt of the Greeks were ſuperior to the Perſians, 
and to ſuch nations as reſembled them. 
Darius, who reigned over Perſia, in Alexander's 
time, was a juſt, brave and generous prince; was be- 
loved by his ſubjects, and wanted neither good ſenſe, 
nor vigour, for the execution of his deſigns. But, if 
we compare them; if we oppoſe the genius of Darius, 
to the penetrating ſublime one of Alexander ; the va- 
lour off the former, to the mighty, invfncible courage 
which obſtacles animated) of the latter; with that 
oundleſs deſire of Alexander, of augmenting his glot y, 
and his entire belief that all things ought to bow the 
neck to him, as being formed by providence ſuperior 
to the reſt of mortals ; a belief with which he inſpired, 
not only his generals, but the meaneſt of his ſoldiers, 
who thereby roſe above difficulties, and even above 
themſelves: the reader will caſily judge which of thc 
monarchs was to be victorious. 
If to theſe conſiderations we add the advantages 
which the Greeks and Macedonians had over their e- 
nemies, it muſt be confeſſed, that it was impoſſible for 
the Perhan empire to ſubſiſt any longer, when invaded 
by ſo great a hero, and by ſuch invincible armies. 
And thus we diſcover at one and the {ame time, the 


circumſtance which ruined the empire of the Perſians, 
and raiſed that of Alexander. 


To 
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To {mooth his way to victory, the Perſians happen- 
ed to lote the only geucral who was able to make head 
againſt the Greeks, and this was Memnon of Rhodes. 


So long as Alexander tought againſt this illuſtrious war- 


rior, he might glory in having vanquithed an enemy 
worthy of humieil. But in the very infancy of a di- 
verſion whieh began already to divide Greece, Mem- 
non died, after which Alexander obliged all things to 
give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon, with 
a ſplendor and magnificence which had never been ſeen 
before; and, after having revenged Greece; after fub. 
duing, with incredible 1wiſtne(s, all the nations ſub- 
ject to Perſia; to tecure his new empire on every ſide, 
or rather to tatiate his ambition, aud render his name 
more famous than that oft Bacchus, he marched into 
India, and there extended his conqueſts farther than 
that celebrated conqueior had done. But the monarchy, 
whole impetuous career neither delarts, rivers, nor 
mountains could ftop, was obliged to yield to the mur- 
murs of his toldiers, who call:d aloud tor eaſe and 
repole. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and re- 
ſpected, not as 2 conqueror, but as a god. Neverthe- 
leis the formidable empire he had acquired, ſubſiſted 
no longer than his life, which was but ort. At 
thirty-three years of age, in the midſt of the grandeſt 
deſigns that ever man {ormed, and fiulhed with the 
ſurelt hopes of ſucceſs, he died before he had Ictture 
to ſettle his affairs on a ſolid ſuundation ; leaving behind 
him a weak brother, and children very young, all in- 
capable of ſupporting the weight of uch a fewer. 

But the circumſtance, which proved mot! fatal to 
his family and empire, was bis having taught the ge- 
nerals who {urvived him, to breathe nothing but am- 
bition and war. Ile ſorcaw the prodigious Jengths 
they would go after his death. To curb their ambi- 
tious views, and for fear of miſtaking in his conjectures, 
he did not dare to name bis {uccellor, or the guardian 


of 
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ok his children. He only foretold, that his friends 
would ſolemnize his obſequies with bloody batiics; 
and he expired in the flower of his age, full of che fad 
images of the confuſion which would follow his death. 

And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he 1nherit- 
ed, which his anceſtors had governed during io many 
ages, was invaded on all ſides, as a ſucceſſion that was 
become vacant ; and after being long expoſed a prey, 
was at laſt poltefled by another family. Thus this 
great conqueror, the moſt renowned the world ever ſaw, 
was the laſt King of his family. Had he lived peace- 
ably in Macedon, the vaſt bounds of his empire would 
not have proved a temptation to his generals; and he 
would have left his children to. the kingdom he inhe- 
rited from his anceſtors. But, riſing to too exalted an 
height of power, he proved the deſtruction of his pot- 
terity ; and ſuch was the glorious fruit ol all his con- 
queſts, | 


The End of the SIXTH Volume. 
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